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en the hot sun burns 


Whether at seashore or mountain, Madame desires to be 
assured—alway:—of chic, dainty freshness. To be on in- 
timate terms with beauty—always. 

Wind and heat? What better protection for the dainty 
complexion than pure Dyer-Kiss Face Powder —at once pre- 
serving and adding a freshened loveliness, a quickened charm! 

When the hot sun burns, is 1t not Djer-Kiss Talc Madame 
demands? She finds its smooth silken softness healing, and 
oh, so soothing! 

And Djer-Kiss Rouge also—how intimate with beauty! 
How magical its tone-shades, giving a soft flush to the cheek, 
or the deep crimson of the red-red rose! 

Surely, the warm summer through, you will want to use 
all the Spécialitées de Djer-Kiss—Extract, Face Powder, Talc, 
Sachet, Toilet Water, Vegetale, Soap, et *Rouge. 


*Rouce OnLy temporarily made in America. 


ALFRED H. SMITH COMPANY 
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> Powder, Talcum and Rouge hav 
jovernment War Tax. Same total price ¢ 
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Quand Madame qutte la 
ville pour se reposer, j'ai 
facilite pour elle le pouvoir 
dobtentr toujours mes in- 
comparables Specialités de 
Dyer-Kiss. 

_ Kerkoff, Pans 


Translation: When 
Madame leaves theCity, 
to rest, | have made it 
easy always for her to 
obtain my incomparable 


Spectalites de Dyer-Kuss. 
Vv 


In return for fifteen cents, 
Monsieur Kerkoff's  wnporta- 
teurs, the Alfred H. Smith 
Company, of 26 West 34th 
Street, New York City, will be 
happy to send you samples of 
Dyer-Kuss Extract, Face Powd 
and Sachet. 
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mmm 1 wWO Ways of Selling the pumas 


Factory Factory 


You | 
Typewriter | You 


The New Way Saves You $43 


THE OLD WAY: It cost $43 to THE NEW WAY: We ship from the fac- 


Branch OLIVER 


House 


Salesman 


sell you a typewriter. Rents of tory to you, eliminating all wastes. This 
offices in many cities, salaries, com- saves the $43, and it now goes to you. A 
missions and other costly practices $100 Oliver costs you but $57. Why waste 
—each demanded its share. $43 by buying typewriters the old way? 





These Facts Will Save You Money 


Note that this advertisement is signed by The Oliver Typewriter Company itself. It is 
not the advertisement of a concern offering second- hand or rebuilt Olivers of an earlier 
model. The Oliver Typewriter Company makes only new machines. 

The old way, as explained above, was wasteful and wrong. So people have welcomed 
our new economical plan and our output has multiplied. 


We offer for $57 the exact machine which for- FREE TRIAL 
merly sold at $100. This is our Model Nine, the Merely clip the coupon below, oF a: us to send a 
finest typewriter we ever built. It has the universal free trial Oliver. We do not ‘eae a penny down. 
keyboard, so any stenographer may turn to it with- When the Oliver arrives, try it out. og every 
out the slightest hesitation and do better work test. Compare its w orkmanship. 
more easily. Then when you are convinced that the Oliver 
And it has dozens of superiorities not found else- Nine is all we claim, and you prefer it, pay us at the 
where. For instance, it has far fewer parts. This rate of $3 per month. 
means longer wear, and naturally few or no repairs. During the free trial, you are not under the slight- 
This Oliver Nine is a 20-year development. If any est obligation to buy. If you wish to return it, we 
typewriter is worth $100, it is this splendid model. even refund the outgoing ‘transportation charges. 


Used typewriters "accepted i in exchange at a fair 


It is the same machine used by great concerns ; 
valuation. 


such as United States Steel Corporation, Baldwin 


Locomotive Works, National City Bank of New Or, if you would rather know more about our 
York, Pennsylvania Railroad, Otis Elevator Com- plans before ordering a free-trial Oliver, check the 
pany and hosts of others. Suck conporas dental coupon for our amazing book entitled, “The High 
the best. Yet they are not wasteful. Cost of Typew riters— The Reason and the Rem- 


edy.” We accompany it with our beau- 
tifully illustrated catalog describing 








Mail the Oliver Nine. 
se J 
Today The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
147-B Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, I:]. 
0.0 
2988 eee eee, 
a THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 4 
aq 147-B Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago a 
4 CJ Ship me a new Oliver prone for five days free inspection. If §& 
4 I keep it, I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month, The 8&8 
a title to remain in you until ‘fully paid for. a 
a a 
' My On ee ee a 
: This does not place me under any obligation’ to “buy If I choose z 
to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the 
ceetadseree : end of five days. a 
sn2 “> Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book— & 
eS wwe eee hi : “The wet, Cost of Typewriters — The Reason and the Rem- 8 
’ Ni = UNS oe edy,”” your de luxe cutalog and further information. 7 
oth a> sp ep ee we SOU i . t 
¥ 7 m9 a 
, 1 DR sc kn ckbwewcce sees on wen 0ndnkeuesetbnnsasssauneaeebesnnane H 
: I: TE eins 0504.0 b 4 eK es HORROt See eae sbeeeeene : 
4 . : the er i a 
Canadian Price MS douse YQ i) Ns oi ici cheat d sai Lat re Eh and Ces csscudsiewssanmuneute i 
$72 i 1 
a. sai 5 sk 560i chp oad eee aaa a aman 4 
ee Se Oe cecceccecceced 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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Paramount and 


ONCE UPON A TIME~|| *Psstion”™* 


Listed alphabetically, released up to June 


Hl] 30th. Save the list! And see the pictures! 
Eg VTseTFrRa FeEoRr BY Pr. & @kRVGcEesrsr {|| pe 


John Barrymore ix ‘“THE TEST OF HONOR'"’ 
I oe *Enid Bennett 7 “STEPPING OU1 
I/HE children’s hour —filmed! There is hardly any pleas- ||] Billie Burke :» 








“GOOD GRACIOUS ANNABELLF"’ 
| Ti ure so keen as taking children to the motion picture ||] Marguerite Clarke i GIRLS’ 
| 1| theatre. *Dorothy rs. mn Ratnnng Frann B — 
| | | l j h » >] ! H Lila Lee: i leon one : “ —s 2 eae ape 

ti Heavens above, how they do enjoy themselves! | eh or THE WoLE” 











Anita Loos Production 


Mother used to set aside a regular children’s hour, and read or - |||f| Vivian Martin ix 


AN INNOK ENT ADVENTURESS"’ 
ShirleyeMason a “THE FINAL CLOSE-UP" 
tell stories. *Charles Ray in HAY FOoT, STRAW Foort"’ 
| Wallace Reid i *“YOU' RE FIRED" 
Bryant Washburn ix ‘‘PUTTING IT OVER" 

9 > > > > »e ac “Te nt- HI ¢ 5 

But now, they go to one of the better theatres where Paramou Seeiaaeneenatiiiaaiads 
Artcraft Pictures are playing. oe 


“Litle Women” = (from conten, M. Alcott 


| Simons bi 
i ; A William A. Brad Productio 
To tell the truth, Mother vastly prefers this to the old chil- Il Maurice ee Ia nie " 
dren’s hour. “The Silver King” ORTING LIFE 


» rrring William Faversham 
] Pe alse Faces” A ton H. Ince Production 
. : ’ 

2c “a che eni : j y °t— =n 1] “The Woman Thou Gavest Me 
ergy “¥ cag ¥ pees aenties ” fact, the childre , Ifugh Ford's Production cf Hall Caine’s Novel 
Tat! > > ’ : 1e Maurice Tourneur's Production 
enjoyment and her Own as Well, “THE WHITE HEATHER" 
“Secret Service” tarring Robert Warwick 


The public has sensed the fact that Famous Players-Lasky pmo 


Corporation can be depended on to keep Paramount - Artcraft \||f# Cecil B. re ee ean ‘einen 
5 J — | D las Fairbanks :) 

Pictures just what all parents would like them to be—both for | ceaien Faidtant xen Bucanoo” 

themselves and for the youngsters. |] Elsie Fer aucnoit” AVALANCH! 

» : i} 7 “TRUE HEART SUSIE’ 

Which is just another of the underlying reasons why ten | IRS Pa DEAL SANDRO 

thousand communities are for them. Fred Stone 1 “JOHNNY GET YOUR GUN 


Paramount Comedies 


1] Paramount-Arbuckle Comedy 
H A DESERT HERO"’ 
Paramount-Mack Sennett Comecies 
‘HEARTS AND FLOWERS” 
} *‘NO MOTHER TO GUIDE HIM"’ 
H Paramount-Flagg Comedy 


“THe ‘CON’ IN ECONOMY’ 


° e i | Paramount-Drew Comedy “SQUARED” 
Sede i] *Supervision of Thomas H. Ince 
| Paramount-Bray Pictograph—One each week 


Paramount-Burton Holmes Travel Pictures 
P Py 1] One each week 
These two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying Paramount- wibensindiniien 


Artcraft Pictures and the theatres that show them. | And remember that any Paramount or 
Artcraft picture th at you haven't sees 
is as new as a book you have never read. 
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{FAMOUS PLAYERS -LASKY CORPORATION {)]\uo 


¢, ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres. JESSE L LASKY Use Pres CREE ROS DERLE Sect foment 
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Photoplay for Sep- 
tember 


will have many pictorial features, many 
interesting personality studies, and much 
news of the newsicst and most fasci- 
nating art industry on earth. 

And among other things, it will con- 
sider in close detail an impending union 
of church and screen which will be of 
profound significance to the world of 
religion and the world of art. 

For a hundred years many well- 
meaning men and women have been 
urging church and stage to get together. 
And while without any doubt church 
and stage have really been drawing 
closer and closer it has been and must 
continue to be a broad and understand- 
ing friendship rather than any union of 
ways and means in the service of man- 
kind. 

The moment the motion picture be- 
came established, however, the student 
of art history must have recognized 
that conditions were once more approx- 
imating the great beginnings of all 
modern art, in that heritage which sur- - 
vived from antiquity in the monasteries 
of the middle ages. 

Religion has always made vast use 
of pictorial as well as edificial art. 
Pictorial art has been one of the basic 
servants of religion. In the church the 
greatest masters of sculpture and paint- 
ing that Europe ever knew found their 
inspirations, and their religious subjects 
are part of our grand inheritance from 
the ended centuries. Pictorial art has 
been so closely allied to religious prop- 
aganda, the work of the church, and 
the services of the church, that the nat- 
ural, ultimate union of church and mo- 
tion picture was a foregone conclusion. 
Time has wrought many changes in the 
church, even as the master-picture of 
today is drawn on a canvas by sun- 
shine, instead of by a brush dipped 
in pigments and oils. Once upon a time 
the picture was needed to awe the ig- 
norant into repentance and belief; the 
Déity must be visualized in His works. 
Nowadays there are the services of hu- 
manity, the depiction of the sacred 
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The Shadow Stage 
Review of the New Pictures. 
Guinan of the Guns 
Her First Name is Texas. 
He Hasn’t Been Home Since 
John Bowers Never Did Accept His Dad’s Invitation. 
The Volcano Arthur James Pegler 
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The Devil’s Violet 

More Often Called Mr. Frank Campeau. 
The Squirrel Cage 

You'll Find Almost Anyth'ng on This Page. 
Fashions a la Feiguson 

Many Styles Begin in the Studio. 

The Two Strange Women 

Carol Dempster and Claire Seymour. 
Secret Service (Fiction) 

Told from the Screenplay. 

“Is Polite Comedy Polite?” 

A Question from Fay Tincher. von oe 
The Cinema-Drama of Food William Hay Williamson 

How Canada Increased Food Production by Motion Pictures. 
Sunnyside Up at Sunset Robert M. Yost, Jr. 

; “Jimmie” Neill and “Eedie” Chapman-~a Picture of Contentment. 
Bill Hart Ropes a Wild Horse 

An Unusual Snapshot of a Thrilling Moment. ; 

The Director’s Problem Anna Hamilton Wood 
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Yet After Studio Hours Tully Marshall is Forgiven. ; 
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places of the earth, and the showing of 
religion in its manifold practical work- 
ings, to take the place of these symbolic 
necessities of an earlier time; but reli- 
gion is still religion, and the picture :s 
still the picture, and the fundamental, 
natural relationship between them con- 
tinues, no matter how great have been 
their changes in outward form. 

Do not miss this account. It will be 
for every man and woman interested 
in the great forward movements of the 
most significant era in modern history. 


Otherwise— 


PHoTopPtay will continue its policy of 
treating all the news of the movies 
while it is news, offering the most in- 
teresting fiction of the screen, and 
showing a number of very timely new 
features. 

In the September issue will begin 


A Four-Part Serial 


“The Midnight Man,” narrated from 
the graphic, dramatic serial motion pic- 
ture of the same name, release of which 
begins this autumn, in which the Uni- 
versal Film Manufacturing Company 
will star James J. Corbett. 

Mr. Corbett brings a unique combi- 
nation to serial acting. His physique 
and his athletic prowess make him, if 
need be, a pre-eminent “stunt man,” but 
do not forget that his training for more 
than a decade has been as a legitimate 
actor; so that his new play is a roman- 
tic, not merely acrobatic serial, the like 
of which has never been seen. 

Betty Shannon, one of the most ac- 
complished of Puotopray’s staff of 
writers, has had the big script of “The 
Midnight Man” in hand ever since it 
was begun in scenario form, and has, 
through many weeks past, been turning 
it into a high-class modern novel. 


What Do You Know About Machinery? 


That is to say, the highly interesting 
machinery of the movies, a subject 
which grows in complexity and fascina- 
tion with every advance of the picture 
itself ? 

Puortoptay finds that its readers have 
an ever-growing curiosity as to “what 
makes the wheels go round ?”—why does 
a picture “move” ?—what sort of mech- 
anism is that marvel of ingenuity, the 
projection machine ?—and so on through 
the unending list of really natural 
queries. It will answer, and carefully 
explain, many of these simple but baf- 
fling problems in its next issue. 








Photoplays Reviewed in the Shadow Stage This 


er Frohman Corp. 
A House Divided. cccccccccccccccecccecce Blackton 
Rothapfel 
One of the FimeSt.ccccccccceccccocccccecs Goldwyn 


Page 55 

Broken  BlOssOmMsS..cccccccccccecccccccececs Griffith 
Page 56 

Dackly  Long-Legs...ccccccccccees First 
Pretty Smooth.... scecceee 
Page 57 

I'll Get Him Yet! unt 
The Knickerbocker Buckaroo........ Recsed Artcraft 
Page 58 


Oh, You 


Rothap.el Program 


National 
Universal 


Page 118 


The Third Degree 
Th Weaker 


WOMEN] ccccccccesccccccces Paramount 
Pees Ge Peiicchecoscesececveseceoens Paramount 
Come Out ef the Kitchen............ Paramount Beating the 
Amateur 
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The Man Who Turned White....Robertson-Cule Ths Lady of Red Butte 
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» Crimson Gardenia.........ceeeeees Goldwyn 
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After His Own Heart... cccccccccccccccece Metro 

Page 117 The AUlventuress......ceeeeeeeee Metro 
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The Busher 

The Haunted Bedroom. 
Rustling 

The Homebreaker 

The Veiled Adventure.......ccccccccscccces Select 
Pete .cccncccacscccceccessscencanseseces eet 
Miss AGVENCUTC. .cccccccccccccccccccccosccococs Fox 
Words amd Musle Be. ccccccccccccvcccccccess Fox 
The Unrainted Woman...cccccccccccce Universal 
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Tae * 


The taste is the test 
of Coca-Cola quality. The 
flavor is the quality itself. 














Nobody has ever been able to success- 
fully imitate Coca-Cola, because its 
quality is indelibly registered in the 
taste of the American public. 





Demand the genuine by full name 
—nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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“The Hand of Blackton” 


Has fashioned another screen epic 








It deals with 
‘SHADOWS’? 


It is bigger and more timely than 


“The Battle Cry of Peace” 


THE CAST 


is typical of all Blackton productions. 


THE STORY 


poignantly, humorously, human. 


If you enjoyed 
“Missing” 
“Tife’s Greatest Problem”’ 


““The Common Cause” 


“A House Divided” 


Watch for the next and biggest 


BLACKTON production 


BLACKTON PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


25 West 45th Street, New York City 
423 Classon Avenue, Brooklyn 




















Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZIND is guaranteed, 
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METRO 
RODUCTIONS 


are a series of entertainments as 
fascinating as the Arabian Nights 
and as fine as the jewels of | 
ture - They are ab solutely American- 


Cfhe best production brains in 
America contrive them and the 
best players enact them: 





(Svenings spent with Metzo pic- 
tules are evenings gained, evenings 


filled with pleasure and delight- 


our theatre will show 
wee SSS them if y ou tell the 


CORPORATION ve none 
a er YO 
Los Angeles -- Aw York eee, 








MAXWELL KARGER 
Director General . 
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What makes 


a successful 
photoplay writer? 





Read this interesting experi- 
ence-record of men and women 
who have won name and fame 
and money writing for the screen 








Why do some pe -ople succeed at Photoplay 
writing und others fail? Is it a special talent— 
an unusual ‘“knack’’—a God-given gift bestowed 
upon the few and denied to the many? Why are 
the moving picture studios deluged with a stead 
stream of manuscript: and yet, despite all this 
why are producers clamoring for photoplays 
that are off the beaten path—stories that pulsate 
with realism and that develop unexpected 

twists’’ and “‘angles”’ at every turn? 

What are the ingredients that go into a su 
cessful photoplay; and how can you blend them 
to best advantage? What is the vital story- 
} structure around which ALL successful photo- 
plays are built—and how can you learn it? 

If you are interested in these questions—and 
you are!—you will be interested in the exper!- 
ences of those who asked these self-same ques- 
tions and who found the answer to them in the 
Palmer Plan of Photoplay Writing Here. for 
example, is ‘ rom ome { our students 
just as if came our desk the other day: 

**My impre , nor ' 


tterly 





with the Pal 
luck «a he o 
**My play 
had been disco 
point I nt to 


, , a. emanad ’ 
another play, and applic 
like a charm At any 
dils,’ was immediate 
hive-reel picture 
‘Thi 
lo not hesita 
itirely to ¢ 


Hardly a day goes by but what we receive a 
letter from some grateful member with the story 
of his or her success One member, alter struggling ur 
poorer wen Pl irs, received $500 for his first photo, y 
marketed through us. Another secured a staff scenario pos 
tion three weeks alter enrollment. Another member s 
ceeded in having his very first story accepted and prod 
Another rose in a few months from an underpaid ri 
position to As a Managing Editor of one of the largest 
film companies tillanother—a busy housewife and mother 
of four ch lh earning over $200 monthly from spare 
time work. 

And now—is there any valid reason why your “‘mov 
leas ad oie should langui hin e dark—when one of the 
best-known screen authors in America ( Fre« edert k Palmer 
ready to help you make the most of them Is there any 
reason why you, too, should aaa win name and fame and 

mey—as these people have—through the practical help and 

of the Palmer Photoplay Institute 


"Get our booklet on 
Photoplay Writing FREE 


If you want to know about the famine in ph 
toplays—the top- ~hotch prices (3 100 to SI. OOO) 
producers are paying t 
they are for Palmer-traine 
booklet, The Secret ' 
Explains the € o he practica 
uivantages of our Personal Advisory Service and Man iscript 
Sales Department WS our iron-clad, mone ( 
ntee Your copy is waiting tor you ind it 





n 


Mail the coupon NOW! 


PALMER PHOTOPLAY CORPORATION 
7181. W. Hellman ate. .. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Please send me, without o ation, your new bookle 
**The Secret of Successiul Phe toplay Writing."’ Also 
Special Supplement cont aining iutographed letters from the 
leading producers, stars, directors, editors, etc. 
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Please Her! 


[ Mary is going to have a birthday— 

and you've been giving her pins and 
perfume for years—and you are at the end 
of your string—and don’t know WHAT to give— 





Try Our Subscription 


This includes Jim as well. Or if it’s Uncle George or 
Aunt Susan—and you want to remember them with 
something that will make them think they are several 
years younger instead of a year older—fix it so they’ll 
drop a year; send them that illustrated chronicle of 
youth, of sunshine, and moving pictures—send them 


Photoplay Magazine 


A subscription to PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE will 
please your friends on their birthdays—and please you, 
too, because you will know that you have given a 
gift that will be appreciated—not once but many 
times. Of course we tell the recipient who sent it. 


When you return coupon, attach a Postal 
or Express Money Order or a Check. 


BIRTHDAY GIFT SUBSCRIPTION COUPON 


Ye ar, $2.00; Six Months, $1.00; Three months, 50c; Canada, 
0 a yez ar; Forei ign Countries, $3.00 a year. All subscrip- 
eno to our soldiers in foreign countries at U. S. rates. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, Dept. H, 350 North Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


GENTLEMEN: Enclosed find $ for months. 











Send to— Name 
Address 
From-— Name 


iddress 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 








PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 








HERE’S only one thing in the world 
with which you can compare Priscilla 


Dean and that’s a comet—a new one— 
that suddenly sweeps into view and comes 
rushing on, growing bigger and brighter and 
more dazzling every minute. For that’s just 
the way that Priscilla Dean flashed into star- 
dom. One day she wasn’t—the next day, she 
was. Now, she’s an is whom everybody wants 
to see. And you can see her. All you have 
to do is to ask your theatres when they’re 
going to show her in one of her Universal 
Special Attractions. 

Note the date. Then go. 





HE Wildcat of Paris” started her—that fiery 

Latin -Quarter-Joan-of-Arc role—She purr, 

she claw, she scratch, but, Mon Dieu, how 
she love!” Then came “The Wicked Darling”— 
who was an actress to her finger-tips—but her 
fingers were careless. Then—‘A Silk-Lined Bur- 
glar,”’ a delicious mystery with a kick and a throb 
and a twist in it. Then—“The Exquisite Thief”’— 
a criminal peach—you’ll want to climb right into 
the screen and fight for her. And now—' Pretty 
Smooth”— specially written for her by Bayard 
Veiller, he who wrote “Within the Law.” Don’t 
miss a single one. You'll make a new and beauti- 
ful, adorable friend. 


UNIVERSAL SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 





ee oe i ee 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 





PHOTOPLAY 


MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


CRAIG KENNEDY | CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


(The American Sherlock Holmes) 


ARTHUR B. REEVE 


(The American Conan Doyle) 


Get for yourself a thousand nights of pleasure 
and forgetfulness—of thrills and excitement 
by reading Arthur B. Reeve. 


President Wilson is quoted as saying : 
“One means by which T forget that I 
President of the United States 
rattling good detective story, get 

imaginary offender and chase him 
said that he par- 


Theodore Roosebelt sa\4\ that he par. 


the corking detective stories of Arthur B. Reeve. 


FREE 10 volumes POE 


To those who send the 
will give FREE a set of Edgar 
works in 10 volumes. 

These sets of Reeve are going fost and the oppor 
tunity for the low price and the free Poe goes With 
them. Act now and get your Reeve at the low price 

your Poe free. This is your last chance. The 
demands of the readers of this magazine will prob 
ably eat up every set of the edition. Many will be 
disappointed. Don't be one of those. Get the low 
price while this coupon to-day; 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Est. 1817, Franklin Sq., N. Y. 
CUT OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL IT TO-DAY 


am 
Is tO get a 
after some 
all over.” 


coupon promptly, we 
Allan Poe’s 


you can. Send 





| 20cents 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 18 Franklin Square, New -York Photo. -8-19 
Send me, all charges prepaid, a set of Arthur B. Reeve—in 12 
volumes. Also send me, absolutely free, the set of Edgar Allan Pu« 
~in 10 volumes, If the books are not satisfactory I will return both 
sets within 10 days at your expens« Otherwise I will send you $1.1 
within 5 days and $2.00 a month for 12 months 
Send for our Special Canadian Offer 


Name 





Address 





Cooupation 








“Don’t Shout’ 


“LT hear you. I can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
‘How’? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. 
would not know | had them in, 
myself, only that | hear all right. 
**The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. In- 
visible, comfortable, weight- 
less and harmless. Anyone 


can adjust it” Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO.. Dept. 789, Perry Bldg., Phila. 








— 


= 
This Delightful 
Waterway 


Costs Less— 


than travel by 
rail. The spacious 
luxurious steam- 
ers of the D&C 
line—the largest 
and most_ widely 
recognized steam- 
erlinein the world 
—afford you every 
convenience and 
delight. 
Between Detroit 
Cleveland and Buffalo 
you can use your rail 
tickets---accepted for 
transportation in 
either direction, 


Daily trips between Detroit, Buffalo 
and Cleveland and four trips 
weekly between Toledo, Detroit and 
Mackinac, 











Detroit and Cleveland 
Navigation Company 


Phillip H. McMillan, President 
A. A. Schantz, Vice-President and 
General Manager 
Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Niagara alls, Port Huron, 
Alpena, St. Ignace 























Send Sc stamp for 
illustrated pamph- 
let an rea m4 - 
es map 
ddress L.G. 
ewis, P. A. 
troit, Michigan. 
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Rate All Advertisements 


have equal display and 
same good opportuni- 
ties for big results. 


per 
word 


This Section Pays. 
81’ of the advertisers 
using this section during 
the past year have re- 
peated their copy. 





Rate 
20cents 
per 
word 
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FORMS FOR OCTOBER ISSUE CLOSE AUGUST FIRST 








AGENTS AND SALESMEN 





$40 TO $100 A WEEK, 
Sign Letters anyone can put on windows, 
liberal offer to general agents. Metallic 
i31-K N. Clark, Chicago. 


FREE SAMPLES, GOLD 
Big demand, 


Letter Co., 





WHAT 
them 


PHOTOPLAY 
You can reach 


TELL THE READERS OF 

u have of interest to them, 
t a very small cost through an advertisement in the 
classified section, 81‘ of the advertisers using this 

tion during the past year have repeated. The section 
s read and brings results, 


MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 


$35.00 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL 
Starjg you. No experience needed. Our machines are 
used and endorsed by government institutions. Catalog 
free. Atlas Moving Picture Conrpany, 438 Morton 
sldg., Chicago, 








OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
WOMAN’S VALUED INFORMATION, SOMETHING 


new. _ Particulars with dewriptive circular free. Address 
H. Walthall, Hagerstown, Md. 


OLD COINS WANTED 











HELP WANTED 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS ARE DESIRABLE. 
Prepare for Railway Mail, Post Office, Rufral_ Car- 
rier, Customs-Internal Revenue, Departmental, Immi- 
gration and other branches through our expert, former 
Government Examiner. Write for free booklet giving 
full information about these positions and our Money- 
Back Guarantee Contract. PATTERSON CIVIL 
SERVICE 8¢ ‘HOOL, Box 4024, Rochester, N. Y. 
HUNDREDS CG OVERNMENT JOBS OPEN TO MEN 
women, $1000-$1600 year, Pleasant work. Common 
education sufficient. Write immediately for free list 
} sitions now open. Franklin Institute, Dept. G204, 
hiochester, N. Y¥ 


WOMEN TO SEW. GOODS SENT PREPAID TO 
your door; plain sewing; steady work; no canvassing. 
Send stamped envelope for prices paid. Universal Co., 
lbept. 21, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—5 BRIGHT, CAPABLE 
travel, demonstrate and _ sell dealers. $25.00 to 
$50.00 per weck. Railroad fare paid. Write at 
ouce. Goodrich Drug Co., Dept. 59, Omaha, Nebr 


“RAILWAY TRAFFIC $110.00 A 
month to start and expenses; Travel if desired; Un- 
limited advancement. No age limit. Three months’ 
home study. Situation arranged. Prepare for per- 
manent position. Write for booklet CM26 Standard 
Lusiness Training Institute, Buffalo, Me Be 

WIDE AWAKE MAN TO TAKE CHARGE OF OUR 
local trade. $4 to $5 a day steady. No experience re- 
quired. Pay starts at once. Write today. American 
Products Co., 964 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





LADIES TO 


INSPECTORS; 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED TEN CENTS 
corrected, Seven years’ experience. 
322, Monednock _ Block, Chicago, 


SCENARIOS, 
page. Spelling 
Marjorie J Jones, 


LOOK 


AT EVERY COIN YOU GET. MANY COINS 
worth 


several times their face value are in circulation. 
We ‘buy and pay cash premiums for thousands of coins 
and bills, some as late as 1916. Get posted. It will 
pay you. Send 4e for our Large Illustrated Goin Cir- 
eular, Send now, Numismatic Bank, Dept, 75, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 





PATENTS 


PATENTS, WRITE FOR FREE IL LUSTRATED 
guide book “‘How to Obtain a Patent. Send Model 
or sketch for opinion of patentable nature free. Highest 
References, Prompt Attention. Reasonable rae 
Vietor J. Evans & Co., 763 Ninth, Washington, D. 

~INVE NTORS—SEND SKETCH OF YOUR ek -N- 
tion for advice regarding patent protection. Twenty 

ears’ Experience, Hand-book on Patents sent Free. 


Talbert & Talbert, Patent Lawyers, 472 
Washington, D, C, , a Se ee 








PHOTOGRAPHY 


FILMS DEVELOPED 10c A ROLL. GUARANTEED 
prints 3c and 4¢ each returned next day. Complete 
price list on request, Kodak Film Finishing Co., 112 


Merchants Station, St. Louis, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TELL THE READERS OF PHOTOPLAY WHAT 
you have of interest to them. You can reach them 
at a very small ~~ | 2 we an advertisement in the 
classified section. 81% of the advertisers using this 
section during the past year have repeated. The section 
is read and brings results. 


BOOKS 


HERE IS AN OPPORTU NITY TO GET HAROLD 
MacGrath’s famous book ‘The Adventures of Kathlyn’”’ 
containing 374 pages, illustrations made from actual 
photographs. Regular dollar book now only thirty-five 
cents, This is a special] limited cf er, Our Supply of 
these books is very limited. Order your copy today. 
R. Meskin, 350 N. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 




















Pick Yours Quick! 


LESS THAN MANUFACTURER'S PRICE 
Speak quick — for these oy tt Un- 
derwoods are getting scarce. U. t 
bought 100,000 Underwoods. Genuine Vv is- 
ible Underwoods at bie saving. 6 Year - 
Guarantee. Try it 10 Days’ Free. Rent 
or buy. Write quick for Offer No. 53. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 
34-36 W. Lake Street, CHICAGO 








YEARS THE STANOARD TRAININ: 
SCHOOL FOR THEATRE ARTS 


ALVIENE SCHOOL 


L STAG 
STOCK a0» 


Write for catalog mentioning study desired to 


A. T. IRWIN, Secretary 
225 W. 57th St. New York City 








DOYOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID 
We willnot give youany grand prize if you 
nswer thisad. Nor will we claim 

to make you rich in a week. ut i 

you are anxious to develop your 
talent with a successful cartoonist, 

80 you can make money, send a cory 
of this picture, with 6c in stamps fcr 
portfolio of cartoonsand sample lesson 

plate, and let us explain. 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
850 Leader Bidrc., Cleveland, O. 








ndsome booklet free explains 
everything. Write for it today. 
Get our Special Free Outfit offer. 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, Inc. 
142 6 HSt., iM. _W. , WASHINGTON, D.C. 


PAID 


Ask your exhibitor when he is 
going to show the Photoplay 
Magazine Screen Supplement 








— Glimpses of the Players 
in Real Life. 














7 Sw 
$ INustrators — Cartoonist®— Com- 
mercial Artists make big moncy. 6 | 
Learn now at home in spare time > | 
Wy our new instruction method. 
a 











new or broken jewelry, diamonds, 
set or unset, gems, old gold, silver, 


SEND US ANY mercury, false teeth, magneto 
points, precious metal ores, or nuggets, bonds, 


coins, stamps or anything of value. We send cash (no checks» 
by return mail and hold your goods subject to your approval 
of our price. Dun and Bradstreet, references. 


OHIO SMELTING & REFINING COMPANY 
204 Lennox Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO 














THERE’S ONLY ONE 
WAY TO SECURE 
A SATIN SKIN 


APPLY SATIN SKIN CREAM, 
THEN SATIN SKIN POWDER. 


HOW DEAR Ow RITE STORIES 


There is a big demand for shortstories, _ 
eateenes and feature articles. You can — 
earn how to write at homein spare time. 
Jack London said so. He and other great 
writers have endorsed our home study course. 


Write For Free Book w2i7.° 2 


and details of our Limited Introductory Offer.. 


Write today. 
Hoosier institute, S. S. Dept. 153-7, a 


Ft. Wayne 





Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guafanteed. 
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| Does Your 
Itch for a Pencil? 


]F your handitches for a pencil you may havein 
you the making of a great cartoonist. You do ¥ 
not have to bea genius. If you havea liking for 
drawing and develop it intelligently, there are many 
opportunities for you in this profitable profession. 









ing, America’s 32 greatest cartoonists will help you \é 
succeed. Among these men are Clare Briggs, J.T. * 
McCutcheon, Sidney Smith, and Fontaine Fox. They 
show you by examples how they began and what were 
their stepping stones to success. 


“A Road To Bigger Things” Free 
This interesting book contains studio pictures of the 


members of the Federal Staff and describes the Federal 
Course in detail. Write now for your free copy to: 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF APPLIED CARTOONING 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


988 Warner Bidg. 


JaWe ER pays 
orthe Black Beauty 


Don't buy an ordinary bicycle. 
Get the Black Beauty most 
maniticentwheel inall cycle- 
dom. Auil/t in our own factory 
















price. No middlemen’s profits! 
18 Exclusive Features 
Get our Catalog; select your 
model, 20S’y/es. Weshipatour 


own risk. Keep or return. No 
waiting to save up money. 
Months to pay—small amount 


on acceptance, then $1 a week. 


5 bear Guarantee 


s -. Get our factory prices 
Sundries forsee in the 
country. TIRES, lamps, horns, etc. 
Everything for cyclists. Free Sundries Catalog. 
Haverford Cycle Co. 
Dept. 48, Philadeiphia 


Beautiful New 


Catalog avi 





‘s 


Through the Federal Course in Applied Cartoon- ¥ 








MARK YOUR 
_ CAMP AND 
VACATION CLOTHE 
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James Dunn : 


Ic 


Prevent loss. 


They are neat and durable. 
lade in many styles in fast colors of 
Red, Blue, Black, Navy, Yellow gr Green, 
* * Can. 
YOUR FULL 3 doz....$ .85 $1.00 
6 doz.... 1.25 
NAME FOR / 12 doz... 
Samples of various styles sent free, 
J. & J. CASH, Ltd. 
7 S. Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, Conn, 


s\ 


John Fmith 


j 
‘ 























REMEMBER— 


Every advertisement in PHOTO.- 
PLAY is guaranteed, not only by 
the advertiser, but by the publisher. 


When you write to advertisers please 
mention that you saw the advertise- 


ment in PHOTOPLAY. 
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| Ukulele, Guitar, Mandolin, Cornet or Banjo 
To first 
) superb Violin, Mandolin, 
Very smail 

We guarantee success or no 
Write at once—no obligation 


Chicago, lil 
ighest Paid Profession AN I 
new sy 


K International Accountants Society 
Jept. 7H, 2626 5S. Michigan Ave..Chica 


“Here’s Where We Got Our Start” 


“Look, Nell—this coupon! 










Remember the night you 


urged me to send it in to Scranton? Then how happy we 
were when I came home with the news of my first promotion? 
We owe it all, Nell, my place as Manager, our home, our 


comforts—to this coupon.” 


‘Thousands upon thousands of mea now know the joy of happy, prosperous 
homes because they let the International Correspondence Schools prepare them in 
their spare time for bigger work. You will find them in city, town and country 


—in office, factory, shop, store, mine and mill, on farms and on railroads. 


There 


are clerks who became Advertising Managers, Salesmen and Executives; carpen- 
ters who became Architects and Contractors; mechanics who became Engineers 
and Electrical Experts; men and boys who rose from nothing at all to splendid 


responsible positions. 


There are such men as Jesse G. 
Vincent, who advanced from tool- 
maker’s apprentice to Vice President 
of Engineering of the Packard Motor 
Car Company. Such men as H. E. 
Gardner, who won through I. C. S. 
spare time study the training that 
equipped him to build the great Equi- 
table Building. ‘These are but examples. 
They have proved what men with 
ambition can do. 

Nearly two million men and women 
in the last 28 years have advanced 
themselves in position and _ salary 
through I. C. S. help. Over 100,000 
are studying right now. Youcan join 
them and get in line for promotion. 

The first step to success in the 
I. C. S. way is to choose your career 
from this list and mark and mail this 
coupon here and now. 





——-=— oo TEAR OUT HERES «ae == —— = 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 6502, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark K. 

ELEOTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting and Kys. ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 
Telegraph Engineer Show Card Writer 
Telephone Work Sign Painter 


MEOHANICAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
Machine Shop Practice Cartooning 
Toolmaker BOOKKEEPER 


Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENGR 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Bullder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseor or Supt. 
CJ OHEMIST 


Stenographer and Typis® 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 
Common School Subjects 
Mathematics 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Auto Repairing 
Navigation Spanish 
AGRIOULTURE French 
|] Poultry Ralsing Itallaa 








Name 


Present 


Occupation. 


Street 
and No 











City. 











Violin, Hawaiian Guitar : 


Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail. 
pupils in each locality, we'll givea $2 
Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornet or Banjo. 
charge for lessons only expense. 
charge. Complete outfit given, 


Slingerland School of Music, Dept. 424. 














WRESTLING| with ease. Send f 
for HEALTH | Farmer Burns. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 














cv = 
oN in cu 
\, = >) A If you can COMB your hair you can cut your 
PX own hair with thie marvelous invention. Cuts 
e hair any d 1 . short or long. 





(YA Pees th 
hozne in a jiffy. 


8 
i to shi the face or finish around temple or neck. 
Sharpened like any reser, 2 aste ifetime, Saves ite cost firs 
time used, PRICE ONLY 35¢, postpaid. Extra Blades Sc each. 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept. 1508 3224 N.Halsted St.,Chicago 


Wrestling Book FREE 


Be an expert wrestler. Learn at home from the 
world’s undefeated champion and his famous trainer 


Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 
ickly | ed by mall at home. Know the art 
a? pas ona jiu-jitsu. Have perfect health. 
how to defend yourself. Handle big men 
‘or free te your age. 
eo Bidg.. Omaha. Neb. 
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“HELLO HUCK!” 


Recal] that golden day when you first read 
“Huck Finn?” How your mother said, “For 
goodness’ sake, stop laughing aloud over that 
book. You sound so silly.”” But you couldn't 
stop laughing. To-day when you read “Huckle- 
berry Finn’’ you will not laugh so much. You 
will chuckle often, but you will also want to 
weep. The deep humanity of it—the pathos, 
that you never saw as a boy will appeal to you 
now. You were too busy laughing to notice the 
limpid purity of the master’s style. 


MARK TWAIN 


Last Chance at a Lolv Price 


Mark Twain wanted every one in America to own 
a set of his books. So one of the last things he asked 
was that we make a set at so low a price that every 
one might own it. So we have made this set And 
up to now we have been able to sell it at this low 
price. Rising costs make it impossible to continue 
the sale of Mark Twain at a low price. New edi- 
tions will cost very mach more than this Author's 
National Edition. But now the price must go up 
You must act at once. If you want a set at a popular 
price, do not delay. This edition will soon be with- 
drawn, and then you will pay considerably more for 
your Mark Twain 

The last of the edition is in sight. There will never 
again be a set of Mark Twain at the present price. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sq., N. Y. 
Est. 1817 





I CUT OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL IT TODAY 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 18 Franklin Square, New York 


Send me, all charges spaid, a set of Mark T rain 
twenty-five volumes, illustrated, bound in hands« 
stamped in gold and trimmed ° dges. no t satin fac te ry 
' tur n them at your expense therwise I will send y« 

5 days and $2 a month for 15 mon nthe 





BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
It takes only a short time 
to qualify for this fascinat- 
ing profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 
branches: 


Motion Picture, Commercial, Portraiture 


Day or ever 
te lor coms lete catal 


P ractical instruction ; modern equipment. 
classes ; easy terms. Call or wr 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., N. Y. City 


Dept. 37 





Seeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeuseen! 
Photo, 5-1 


*s works i 




















For 50 Cents 


You can obtain the next 
three numbers of Photo- 
play Magazine, delivered 
to you by the postman 
anywhere in the U. S. 
(Canada 65c.) This spe- 
cial offer is made as a trial 
subscription. Also it will 
avoid theoldstory of ‘‘Sold 
Out,” if you happen to 
be alittle late at the news- 
stand. 
Send postal order to Dept. 17H. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


350 N. Clark Street CHICAGO 





Subscription Rates 


Year, $2.00 
1 Copy, $0.20 
Canada, $2.50 a Year 
,Foreign Countries, $3.00 a Year 


Six Months, $1.00 
Three Months, $0.50 









































Studio 
Directory 


For the convenience of our readers who 
may desire the addresses of film compa- 
nies we give the principal active ones be- 
low. The first is the business office; (s) 
indicates a studio; in some cases both are 
at one address. 


AMERICAN 
Chicago; 


FILM MFG. 
Santa Barbara, 


co., 
Cal, 


Broadway, 


ARTCRAFT PICTURES CORP., 
New Y¥« 
City (s); 
Cal. (s). 


485 Fifth Avenue, 
516 W. 54th St., New York 
Lee, N. J. (s); Hollywood, 


rk City; 
Fort 


BLACKTON PRODUCTIONS, 
St. New York 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


45th 
Ave. 


INC., 25 W. 


City S$}; 423 Classon 


ROBERT BRUNTON 
Ave., Las 


STUDIOS, 
Cal. 


5300 Melrose 


Angeles, 


CHARLES 
Longpre 


CHAPLIN 
Aves., 


STUDIOS. La Brea 
Hollywood, Calif. 


and De 


CHRISTIE FILM CORP., 
St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Sunset Blvd, and Gower 


FAIRBANKS PIc TURES CORP., 6284 Selma Ave., 
Hollywood, Calif. 


FAMOUS PLAYERS FILM CO., 485 
New York City; 128 W., 56th St 
City. (s). 


Fifth Ave., 
New York 


FOX FILM CORP., 130 W, 
City; 1401 Western 
Fort Lee, N. J. 


46th St., 
Ave., 


New 
Angeles 


York 
Los (s); 


(s). 


THE FROHMAN AMUSEMENT 
L, Sherrill, president and genera! 
Times Building, New York City, 


CORr., 


mabhager, 


William 
310 


GOLDWYN FILM CORP., 4¢! 
York City; 


Fifih Avenue, New 


Culver City, Ca 


THOMAS INCE STUDIO, Culver City, Cal. 
LASKY 
New 
Cal. 


FEATURE 
York City; 
(s). 


PLAY 
6284 


CO., 485 


Selma Ave., 


Fifth Ave., 
Hollywood, 


METRO PICTURES CORP., 1476 Broadway, New 
York City; 3 W. 61st St., New York City (8); 
1025 Lillian Way, Los Angeles, Cal, 

EXHIBITORS-MUTUAL DISTRIBUTING 
1600 Broadway, New York City, 


CORP., 


PATHE EXCHANGE, IND., 25 W, 45th St., New 
York City; ASTRA FILM CORP., Glendale, Cal, 
(s); ROLIN FILM CoO., 605 California Bldg., 
los Angeles, Cal, PARALTA STUDIO, 
5300 Melrose Ave., Cal, (s). 


(s): 


Los Angeles, 


ROTHACKER FILM MFG, 
Parkway, Chicago, Ill. (8). 


CO., 1339 Diversey 


SELECT PICTURES 
New York City (s); 


729 


CORP., Seventh Ave., 

Hollywood, Cal. 

SELIG POLYSCOPE CO., 
Bivd., 


Western and Irving Park 

Chicago (s); Edendale, Cal 

SELZNICK 
Kast 17 


PICTURES 
oth St., New 


CORPORATION 
Yerk City, 


UNIVERSAL FILM MFG. CO., 
New York City; Universal City, 
x. 3. @®. 


1600 Broadway, 
Cal.; Coytesville, 


VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF 
St. and Locust Ave., 
Cal, (s). 


AMERICA, E, 
MN. F.3 


15th 
Brooklyn, Holly- 

wood, 
WHARTON, INC., Ithaca, N. Y. (8s). 
WORLD FILM 


York City; 


CORP., 130 W. 
Fort Lee, N, J. (s). 


46th St., New 
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| Graining for Authorship 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 

‘Turn your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 
ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
and 
Constructive criticism. 
advice. Real teaching. 


Dr. Esenwein 


for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, 
a staff of literary experts. 
Frank, honest, helpful 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a.week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer's Library. 
— Monthly, especially valuable for its full re ports of 


ty market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a 
riticrsm Ser e. 


We also publish The 


"ieee illustrated “catalogue free 
Please address 


” ‘Dept. 955 


ESTAGLISHED 1697 


Springfield, Mass. 


INCORPORATED 1904 








and Jet me see what you can 

do withit. Many newspaper 

artists earning $30.00 to 
$125.000r more per week were 

trained by my course of per- 

sonal individual lessons by 

mail. PICTURE CHARTS 

make original drawing easy 

to Iearn. Send sketch of 

Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps 

for sample Picture Chart, list 

of successful students, ex- 

amples of their work and evidence of what YOU 
can accomplish. Please state your age. 


“Che Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1207 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 








30° DAYS FREE TRIAL 


and freight prepaid on any 

RANGER” alepele. Write at 

7 once for our big catalog and special 

As Select from 44 styles, colors and 
r 7 sizes in Ge “RANGER” line. 

EASY PAYMENTS if desired, at a 

small A. -.- over our Special Fac- 
tory-to-Rider cash prices. 

s You cannot afford to buy without 

& getting our latest propositions and 

Lf meade yg prices. 

Boye, be a “Rider Agent’ and 
make big money taking orders 
for bays ies and supplies. Get our 

liberal terms on ans A to intro- 
duce the new “RANGE 

Tires, equipment, a and 
Sripzahing io in the pieyele Dag at 


Wri 
MEAD secescomeany 


Ranger 
Electric 


Lighted 
Motorbike 

















- “POPULARITY_FOLLOWS T 


If you play quaint, dreamy Hawaiian 
music or latest songs on the Ukulele ( 
you will be wanted everywhere. 
teach by mail 20 simple lessons; 
gre ou free a genuine Hawai- 
ai kulele,music, everythin: 
—no extras. Ask us to sen 
the story of Hawaiian music 
You will love it. No obligation 
solutely free. sa 


The Hawaiian Institute of Music 
1006 Broadway, Suite 3H, New York 


y 
eo. 





Fitow To | This mere Free Book 
1, shows how you can become a skilled 
player of pianoor organ at quarter usual 
cost. It shows why one lesson with an 
expert is worth a dozen other lessons. 
Dr. Ley 5 s famous Written Method 
includes allof the many important mod- 
ern improvements in teaching music. 
Brings right to your home the great advantages of conservatory 
study. For the a. or experienced players. Endorsed by great 
artists. Succes Y ffnntrated. everywhere. Scientific, yet easy to 
understand. Fu illustrated. All music free. Diploma granted. 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE Boo! 
Quinn Conservatory, Studio PH, Social Colon Bldg,. Boston, Mase. 
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Reduced to 35c 


SEND FOR IT TODAY! 





Hints on | 
Photoplay 
Writing | 


All that can be Taught 
on Photoplay Writing 





@_ Capt. Leslie T. Peacocke’s 
remarkably popular book 
on the craftsmanship of 
scenario writing. It is a 
complete and authoritative 
treatise on this new and 
lucrative art. This book 
teaches everything that can 
be taught on the subject. 


C Written by a master crafts- 
man of many years’ experience | 
in studios. It contains chapters 
on construction, form, titles, 
captions, detailing of action; it 
also a model scenario from a 
library of scripts which have | 
seen successful production. 





€ This book will be ofespecial | 
value to all who contemplate 

scenario writing, and who do 

not know scenario form. In | | 
other words, it will be invalu- 
able to the man or woman who | 
has a good story, but who does ]| 
not knowhowtoput it together. 








SEND FOR IT TODAY 
Price, 35 Cents Postpaid 











Photoplay Publishing Co. 


Department 10H 
350 North Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WHAT IS NERVE FORCE? 


ERVE Force is an energy created by 

the nervous system. What it is, we 

do not know, just as we do not know 
what electricity is. 


We know this of nerve force: It is the 


dominant power of our existence. It gov- 
erns our whole life. Jt is life; for, if we 
knew what nerve force were, we should 


know the secret of life. 


Nerve force is the basic force of the body 
and mind. The power of every muscle, 
every organ; in fact, every cell is governed 
and receives its initial impulse through the 
nerves. Our vitality, strength and endur- 
ance are directly governed by the degree of 
our nerve force. 


If an elephant had the same degree of 
nerve force as a flea, or an ant, he could jump 
over mountains and push down skyscrapers. 
If an ordinary man had the same degree of 
nerve force as a cat, he could break all ath- 
letic records without half trying. This is an 
example of Muscular Nerve Force. 


Mental Nerve Force is indicated by force 
of character, personal magnetism, moral 
courage and mental power. 


Organic Nerve Force means health and 
long life. 


It is a well balanced combination of Phy- 
sical, Mental and Organic Nerve Force that 
has made Thomas Edison, General Pershing 
and Charles Schwab and other great men 
what they are. o5 per cent of mankind are 
led by the other 5 per cent. It is Nerve 
Force that does the leading. 


In our nerves, therefore, lies our greatest 
strength; and there, also, our greatest weak- 
ness—for when our nerve force becomes de- 
pleted, through worry, disease, overwork, 
abuse, every muscle loses its strength and 
endurance; every organ becomes partly 
paralyzed and the mind becomes befogged. 


The noted British authority on the nerves, 
Alfred T. Schofield, says: “It is my belief 
that the greatest single factor in the mainte- 
nance of health is that the nerves should be 
in order.” 


Unfortunately, few people know that they 
waste their nerve force, or will admit that 
it has been more or less exhausted. So long 
as their hands and knees do not tremble, they 
cling to the belief that their nerves are strong 
and sound, which is a dangerous assumption. 


How often do we hear of people running 
from doctor to doctor, seeking relief from 
a mysterious “something-the-matter” with 
them, though repeated examinations fail to 
indicate that any particular organ is weak 
or diseased. 

It is “nerves” or “you are run down,” the 
doctor tells the victim. Then a “tonic” 
is prescribed, which temporarily gives the 
nerves a swift kick, and speeds them up, just 
as a fagged-out horse may be made to speed 
up by towing him behind an automobile. 

The symptoms of nerve exhaustion vary 
according to individual characteristics, but 
the development is usually as follows: 


First Stace: Lack of energy and endur- 
ance; that “tired feeling” especially in the 
back and knees. 


SEconp STAGE: Nervousness; sleeplessness; 
irritability ; decline in sex force; loss of hair; 
nervous indigestion; sour stomach; gas In 
bowels; constipation; irregular heart; poor 
memory; lack of mental endurance; dizzi- 
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ness; headache; backache; neuritis; rheuma- 
tism, and other pains. 


Turrp STAGE: Serious mental disturbances; 
fear; undue worry; melancholia; dangerous 
organic disturbances; suicidal tendencies, and 
in extreme cases, insanity. 

It is evident that nerve depletion leads to 
a long train of evils that torture the mind 
and body. It is no wonder neurasthenics 
(nerve bankrupts) become melancholy and 
do not care to live. 

If only a few of the symptoms mentioned 
apply to you, especially those indicating 
mental instability, you may be sure your 
nerves are at fault—that you have exhausted 
your Nerve Force. 


Nerve Force is the most precious gift of 
Nature. It means everything—your happi- 
ness, your health, your success in life. You 
should know all there is to learn about your 
nerves; how to relax, calm and soothe your 
nerves, so that after a severe nerve strain you 
can rebuild your lost Nerve Force, and keep 
yourself physically and mentally fit. 


Paul von Boeckmann, the noted Nerve 
Culturist, who for 25 years has been the 
leading authority in America on Breathing, 
Nerve Culture and Psycho-physics, has writ- 
ten a remarkable book (96 pages) on the 
Nerves, which teaches how to soothe, calm 
and care for the nerves. The cost of the 
book is only 25 cents (coin or stamps). 
Bound in elegant cloth and gold cover, 50 
cents. Address Paul von Boeckmann, Stu- 
dio 51, World’s Tower Bldg., 110 West 40 
St., New York City. You should order the 
book today. It will be a revelation to you 
and will teach you important facts that will 
give you greater Physical, Mental and Or- 
ganic Nerve Force. If you do not agree that 
this book teaches you the most important 
lesson on Health and Mental Efficiency you 
have ever read, your money will be refunded 
by return mail, plus the outlay of postage 
you may have incurred. 


The author of Nerve Force has advertised 
his various books on Health and Nerve Cul- 
ture in the standard magazines of America 
during the last twenty years, which is ample 
evidence of his responsibility and integrity. 
The following are extracts from letters writ- 
ten by grateful people who have read the 
book: 


“J have gained 12 pounds since reading 
your book, and I feel so energetic. I had 
about given up hope of ever finding the 
cause of my low weight.” 


“Your book did more for me for indiges- 
tion than two courses in dieting.” 


“My heart is now regular again and my 
nerves are fine. I thought I had heart trou- 
ble, but it was simply a case of abused 
nerves. I have re-read your book at least 
ten times.” 


“The advice given in your book on relaxa- 
tion and calming my nerves has cleared my 
brain. Before I was half dizzy all the time.” 


A physician says: “Your book shows you 
have a scientific and profound knowledge of 
the nerves and nervous people. I am recom~ 
mending your book to my patients.” 


A prominent lawyer in Ansonia, Conn., 
says: “Your book saved me from a nervous 
collapse such as I had three years ago. I 
now sleep soundly and am gaining weight. I 
can again do a real day’s work.” 
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HE Publishers of this 


magazine announce that 
early autumn will see thenew 





English Edition 
Sf 


CPHOTOPLAY 


First Printing, 50,000 Copies 





(7 HE English Edition of Photoplay will 

parallel, in its particular field, its 
sister periodical in The United States. 
That is to say, it will be a unique and 
extraordinary advertisinB medium, and 
a household guide and necessity for every 
lover of the Cinema in The British Isles. 
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Whitening Cream 


Chart 
poe kd Creams 


Lettuce Cream for cleansing the skin. 
t cleans more thoroughly than soap and 
water and without irritation, 60c. 


Tissue Cream for a rough, dry skin. It 
builds up the skin and gives it the extra nour- 


ishment which it needs, 60c and $1.20. 


Astringent Cream for an oily skin. 
It restrains the too abundant secretion of oil, 


60c and $1.20. 


Whitening Cream for a sallow skin. 
Gives your skin that “‘pink and white’ 
roseleaf quality, 60c and $1.20. 


Acne Cream for blemishes and black- 
heads. This disagreeable condition may be 
overcome in a short while if you are faithful 


to the use of this cream, 60c and $1.20. 


Motor Cream for skin protection. 
Neither wind nor weather can harm your 
skin if you fortify it with Motor Cream fist, 
60c and $1.20. 


Foundation Cream before using 
powder. It makes the powder go on so 
much more smoothly and stay longer, 75c. 








| Drug stores 
Department stores 
and 3500 


Beauty Shops 




















Ma Y become 
several shades 


darker in a day 


Whitening Cream is the special one 
of the “seven” to restore its fairness. 


All skins have a tendency to become darker every year. Many 
tender skins, after exposure to the sun and air, actually become 
several shades darker in one day. This condition, when not cor- 
rected, leads to a permanent loss of complexion beauty. Your skin 
can grow sallow, faded and dingy before you realize what is hap- 
pening. Correct this condition in time. But don’t use harsh 
bleaching preparations that ruin the quality of your skin. Use the 
cream that has been especially prepared for the sallow skin. _ 

Whitening Cream—one of the seven Marinello Creams—is so 
compounded that it penetrates to the deeper layers of the skin in 
which the coloring matter is located and there gently and effectively 
does its work of removing sallowness and restoring the rosy glow of 
youth to the complexion. Over two million women have benefit 
from Whitening Cream and endorsed it as the best preparation to 
make the skin Lions fair and fresh looking. 


The best way to use Whitening Cream 


After carefully cleansing your face and neck each night with 

ttuce Cream, rub in the Whitening Cream until every bit has 
been absorbed into the deeper layers of your skin. In the oa 
it is well to protect your skin with Marinello Powder, first rubbing 
in a little Foundation Cream to make the powder “‘stay on”” longer 
and to double its value as a protecting agent. Within a few days 
from the time you begin this treatment you will notice a marked 
improvement in your skin—it will be several shades lighter, fresher, 
fairer, lovelier. o use three creams in the right way is no more 
expensive than to use one cream for three purposes, and oh! how 
much more pleasing is the result ! 


Why there are seven Marinello Creams 
The idea behind the seven Marinello Creams is the very sensible 


one of specialization—one cream for one purpose. For instance, in 
the case of dry skin and oily skin, Marinello skin specialists discov- 
ered that the cream which gave beauty to one was ruinous to 
the other. Therefore they perfected a different cream not only for 
each of these conditions, but also for every other kind of skin, as 
well. Now, if your skin is too oily, if it is too dry, if it is dishgur 
with blackheads, if it is sallow, you can get a Mannello Cream that 
will overcome its defects and restore its charm and loveliness. 
To get an idea of how beautiful your skin can be with the ie 
treatment, send fifteen cents for the Traveler's Trial Package. This 
includes miniature packages of the cream you select from the chart, 

Nardy’s Face Powder, Nardy’s Toilet Water, a 

Rouge Vanitab, Rose Leaf Jelly and book- 
let on care of your skin. 
MARINELLO COMPANY 
Dept. P-4, Mallers Bldg. 
Chicago 
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Colorful loveliness — satiny smoothness ! 


You, too, can have a clear, soft skin 


SKIN fine, soft, beautiful! Do 
you know that the smoothness of 
your skin is dependent upon the 

oil that is constantly being produced by 
its glands? 


it to your face and rub it into the pores 
thoroughly—always with an upward and out- 
ward motion. Rinse with warm water, then 
with cold—the colder the better. If possible, 
rub your face for thirty seconds with a piece 


f ice. 
If the glands produce too much oil, wallets 


your skin becomes oily and shiny. It 
loses that soft, clear look. If you are 
bothered by this particular skin trouble, 
use the following treatment as frequently 
as is necessary. 


This treatment will make your skin firmer 
and drier the very first time you try it. Use it 
as often as your skin requires. Before long you 
will see a marked improvement. 


Get a cake today and begin tonight the treat- 
ment your skin needs. You will find Wood- 
bury’s on sale at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter in the United States or Canada, A 
25 cent cake will last a month or six weeks. 


- 
Around each cake, 


the booklet of 


To correct an oily skin and shiny nose 


With warm water work up a heavy lather of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap in your hands. Apply 


Sample cake of soap, booklet of famous treatments, 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder, Facial Cream 
and Cold Cream sent to you for 15 cents 
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For 6c we will send you a 
trial size cake (enough for a 
week or ten days of any Wood- 
bury facial treatment) together 
with the booklet of treatments, 
**A Skin You Love to Touch.’’ 
Or for 15¢ we will send you 
the treatment booklet and sam- 
ples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 


See the booklet for the special treat- 
ment to keep your skin fire 


tm texture 


Facial Powder, Facial Cream 
and Cold Cream. 


Address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., 508 Spring Grove Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, ad- 
dress The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, go8 Sherbrooke Street, 
Perth, Ontario, 











famous skin treatments 


In the booklet, ‘*A Skin You Love 
to Touch,’’ which is wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
you will find scientific advice on the skin 
and scalp, as well as complete treatments 
for the commoner skin troubles. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Conspicuous Tender Skin 
Nose Pores Sluggish Skin 
Blackheads Pale, Sallow 
Skin Blemishes Skin 
Oily Skin and Coarsened Skin, 
Shiny Nose etc. 
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Alfred Cheney Johnston 


OULD it be impertinent to say that Mollie King’s exceptional support 
helped her to her present position in the great American Drama? After 
a successful season in ‘‘Good Morning, Judge!’’ she is returning to the screen. 








Paget RD BARTHELMESS’ success in celluloid may be partly attributed 
to that uplifted expression with which he seems to say: ‘‘Girls, you may 
write me fan letters, but remember, if you wish a reply, always to enclose stamps!’’ 








VHE quaint charm of curis and crinolines is Mary Pickford’s. She might 
have stepped out of an old frame in a colonial drawing-room to grace these 
pages. We know her of late as the mischievous Judy in ‘‘ Daddy Long Legs.’’ 





ACK in the Essanay days they called him ‘‘ Wash,’’ and he used to provoke 
all the girls because he was F. X. B.’s screen nemesis. Bryant Washburn 
reformed—and is now playing ‘‘A Very Good Young Man.’’ (Lasky.) 
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Alfred Cheney Johnston 


LMA RUBENS, that dusk jewel who formerly shone for Triangle, and Ex- 
hibitors’ Mutual, has gone to Pathé, where she will carry out her own dra- 
matic ideas. A story by Daniel Carson Goodman is her first—‘ Hagar Revelly.”’ 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


HE favorite theatrical prediction right now is that Constance Binney will 
be the queen ingenue of the coming season. At present in ‘‘39 East,’ a 
prosperous comedy. Remember her, with sister Faire, in ‘‘Sporting Life’’? 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


VELYN GOSNELL was the sun-topped sensation of last season, in ‘Up in 
Mabel’s Room,’’ the frisque farce which exploits Hazel Dawn and Enid 
Markey. We will see Miss Gosnell soon as a James Montgomery Flagg heroine. 











OROTHY’S latest is ‘‘I’ll Get Him Yet!’’ Gish the second, a juvenile 
evatanguay of the screen, has been disturbing things generally since 
‘‘ Hearts of the World’’—including her mother’s flower garden. NOT married. 
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The Lonely Girl 


RHAPS the war sent her to the city as a worker. Perhaps it was the 

Big Adventure, which makes geniuses and breaks the weak on the same 

wheel. Perhaps she has always been in but not of the city—and still is 
lonely. 

At any rate, she doesn’t mind it so much between break fast and dinner, for 
she’s striving with the rest of her kind for a living, or a little more than a living. 

But after the day-ending meal—what? If she isn’t a hibernating animal she 
doesn’t wish to sleep the clock around every night. She can’t always go to church. 
She can’t always be reading. She hasn't the money for expensive drama. Neither 
can she pile a cargo of overstudy on a deep freighting of daily labor. 

Of course, pleasant evenings she might go out in the streets, but— 

Boys can find so many things to do outdoors, at night, that girls can’t do. 
It is one of the vulgarities of our day—-and many other days—that the evening 
girl who strolls alone is the legitimate subject for indignity that would not dare 
proffer itself in the fair light of the sun. 

It may be idle to speculate on the number of girls that blessed refuge, the 
photoplay, has saved from actual harm. It is not speculation that it has saved 
hundreds of thousands from the mental weariness that breecs defeat. It has 
opened windows into fresher airs. It has rekindled the lamp of inspiration in the 
darkness of solitude. Through its window has flashed the rosy dawn of many a 
new inspiration. 

Think of the lonely girl when next you hear that the “Sunday movie” is 
unrighteous and unlawful. 























DITOR’S Note: The distant rumble of the great guns of 
1920 is in the air. The most momentous public issues in 
America since the Civil War face us—and the most moment- 
ous public issues since the fall of the Caesars face the rest of 
the world. Destiny seems to have so ordered it that the 
screen, the most potent and all-impressive argument in history, 
should enter the universal arena just at this time. The mo- 
tion picture could, if it would, elect a President of the United 
States. It may be left to the motion picture to make this 
troubled world a little more like heaven—or, wielded by the 
wrong hands, a little nearer hell! Here isa momentous and 
timely statement by a man who is himself a master of politics, 
a student of every party, and the screen’s most far-seeing 
diplomat. We may call Mr. Brady, both for what he has 
done and for what he so clearly foresees, a statesman of film- 
dom. If you have any thought or regard for the great events 
of today and every day, read and ponder this remarkable 
summary. Mr. Brady, in addition to presenting an amazing 
array of facts, has put into crisp sentences what every man 
who believes in the motion picture thinks but has not dared 
to say. 














NE of our favorite sayings is that there is no new 
thing under the sun. 
The motion picture is not only one new thing under 
the sun, and 
of the sun, but it 
is a whole lot of new 
things. 

Not many weeks 
ago I told you, in 
these pages, how the 
motion picture saved 
the world in the dark- 
est hours of the war; 
now I am going to tell 
you, and prove to you, 
that the greatest po- 
litical force the world 
has ever known 
the motion picture. 

Julius Caesar was to 
politics what Napoleon 
was to war, and in our 
own day Tammany 
Hall has achieved 
some reputation as a 
college of public pro- 
fessional administra- 
tion, but the motion 
picture is a greater, 
shrewder, more com- 
pelling, more far- 
reaching politician 
than’ any Caesar, any 
Tammany, any National Committee, any group or any indi- 
vidual that ever lived. 

And now, away goes your old saying: the political power of 
the motion picture is a new thing, a stupendous international 
force just born, all the more potent because of its irresistible 
youth. 

It is within the power of the screen to elect the next Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

But I make no prophecy. I do not know whether the screen, 
at the next election, will determine the status of one member 
of any state legislature. I am telling you of potential possi- 
bilities, only. That this great new political power has been 
recognized by observing men all over the country, and all over 
the world, is a fact. Whether organization of the vast forces 
in pictures will direct this vast influence in ordered and intelli- 
gent channels is quite another matter. Only time can tell 
that. 

There is, in this new political energy, the force of the “canned 
speech,” which bears the same relation to the rostrum address 
that spoken words or illuminated manuscripts once bore to the 
printing press. The canned speech is already in sight as prin- 
cipal ammunition in every coming campaign, for it will multiply 
the eminent orator John Albert Jones by a hundred, or a thou- 
sand, or infinity, and against one John Albert Jones of 1916, 
spouting his party precepts from perhaps fifty or sixty plat- 
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The 1920 candidates may sle2p the sleep of babes, but— 


A New Master 


The Motion Picture—which bids 
fair to become immediately the 
greatest political force, the greatest 
national and international Propa- 
gandist, the world has ever known. 


forms, there will be John Albert Jones in Boston and Seattle 
at the same time, and in a hundred little towns between. Wher- 
ever there is a water-tank or a general store will come the 
vision of John Albert Jones in argumentative action, his words, 
and his living illustrations. 

It has often been asked, will the motion picture be forced 
into politics in its own behalf? This is a big question, and 
perhaps too vague to be wholly and conclusively answered at 
this time, but it may be affirmed that the motion picture is de- 
fending itself right now, and certainly will continue to defend 
itself. 

In several recent campaigns this direct questionnaire has been 
sent to candi- 
dates: “Are you 
in favor of or against 
motion picture censor- 
ship? Do you believe 
in Sunday movies?” A 
yes or no answer, 
without qualifications, 
was requested. This 
has had a tremendous 
effect, and as far as 
the motion picture en- 
tering politics to de- 
fend itself from big- 
otry and persecution 
is concerned, that en- 
try has been accom- 
plished, and the blows 
have been winning 
ones. 

It seems to me that 
there is no reason why 
the motion picture 
should not have ade- 
quate _ representation 
of appropriate — sort 
from now on in the 
legislatures, and in 
Congress. Pic- 
tures are an 
enormous concern of the American people; they are a 
part of the rights and life of the American people, and 
they must be regarded in lawmaking as something essentially 
worth while. If there are sectional interests in Congress—if 
the Southern planter, and the Middle-West farmer, and the 
Western cattleman, if departments of finance and divisions of 
labor must have their protectors and endorsers—if these things 
are true,the motion picture, which is not a sectional interest, 
but the daily property of all the peop'e in all sections, must 
have some attention in Washington from now on. 

And it will get it. 

Let me show you how the motion picture may be the most 
powerful force of the next national campaign. 

Suppose there were a National Committee of Motion Pic- 
tures, of twelve men. This committee could subdivide the 
country into thirty-three zones, with, we will say, 150 sub- 
committees in each zone. Now it is the country at large, not 
the great cities, which decides our biggest issues. No one pre- 
tends, for example, that Chicago and New York wanted pro- 
hibition. The country at large means our mighty aggregate of 
small cities, towns and villages, with the rural population. If 
you want to imagine the force of the motion picture, centered 
on certain proper political ends, visualize a sample town— 
McKeesport, Pa. There are two average small-town news- 
papers there, and ten or fifteen picture theaters. Can anyone 









Enters Polities 


By 


WILLIAM A. BRADY 


compare the propaganda force of those continuous houses with 
the argumentative force of the two papers—granting that their 
beliefs were alike, which is unlikely? The women from now 
on are a Cominant power in deciding any political ques- 
tion, in this country, and the women go to pictures, and be- 
lieve in pictures—every one of them. Many of them, I sup- 
pose, believe what they read in the newspapers, but their 
adherence to the screen is unanimous. 

Is this swift and impressive power a hot air theory? 

Not on your life! It 
has been proven, and in a 
way that amazed all Wash- 
ington. 

A few months ago the 
all-wise gentlemen in the 
capital proposed to impose 
a twenty-per cent tax on 
amusements. This news 
struck the picture and the- 
ater men of New York like 
a thunderbolt late one 
Thursday afternoon. A 
meeting was called, and in 
a few hours $2,900 worth 
of telegrams had gone 
North, South and West. 
Instantly, in response to 
those wires, protestants 
against that unjust bill ap- 
peared on the stage or the 
little rostrum of every mo- 
tion picture house from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. The 
political power of the 
movies, born  full-armed, 
was working for the first 
time, and hitting on every 
cylinder. The next morn- 
ing the first protests 
against the Kitchen pro- 
gramme—or pogrom, if 
you like—began to come 
into Washington. The air 
was filled with them Fri- 
day afternoon. Saturday 
it seemed like a sno .orm. 
Sunday it was a blizzard. 
Monday the District of 
Columbia was snowed un- 
der. And Tuesday the cry 
went out from Washington, 
“Stop! Stop! You are 
clogging the wires and stop- 
ping the national mails!” 
Kitchen’s crowd — surren- 
dered, for five million pe- 
titions against their work had arrived! In three working days 
the motion picture had absolutely stampeded and killed a piece 
of selfish proposed legislation, apparently aimed at managers 
and producers, but directly reactive on all the people, and es- 
pecially on people of moderate means. 

From now on, candidates must go on record to prevent per- 
secution of the movies. 

Here is a startling fact: no business in the United States 
will do as much building in the next two years as the motion 
picture industry! 

At the end of that period no city of a hundred thousand in- 
habitants will be without at least one ornate, substantial pic- 
ture. theater seating 2,000 people, with finely presented pro- 
grammes of varied nature, accompanied by an orchestra whose 
readings will raise the whole public taste in music; and every 
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—his argument will go marching on. 





city of half a million or over will have a great moton picture 
auditorium, seating from 3,000 to 5,000 persons, and taking its 
place as the focal center of community life, the natural home 
of great gatherings, an interior forum for expression, on occa- 
sion, of the city’s embodied thought. 

The 85,000 saloons which are about to disappear from the 
United States have often been described as community cen- 
ters, and as “poor men’s clubs,” but how often have you 
thought of them as political centers? That is exactly what they 
were, simply by virtue of being places where men gathered, and 
—naturally—talked things over. 

The motion picture theater will take the place of the saloon as 
a center of politics simply because, in the small town, there 
is no other regular place to congregate. The church is not a 
continuous open house, as is the movie theater; besides, the 
motion picture is a part of every-day life, and men come to it 
in colloquial mood. Men go to the house of God for worship. 

The first official recognition of the motion picture from a 
religious organization as a whole has come from the Methodist 

Episcopal Church, which 

in its great conference pro- 

Bee LIP jected for next July in Co- 
OP 215 lumbus, O., has asked for 

a picture representation in 
its pageant, and in its com- 
mittees. Needless to say, 
the ‘picture industry will 
send to Columbus a repre- 
sentation of its leaders and 
its most advanced thought. 
It welcomes an oportunity 
BS fey to join forces with a potent 
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cinema. tion picture is a direct co- 
operator with every decent 
force in the world. ‘Thé 
bigots, the inquisitors, the 
suppressors of public opin- 
ion, the censors—all these 
are lying to you, more or 
less deliberately, when they 
tell you otherwise. 

Let me tell you some- 
thing about Bolshevism, 
the menace of a broken-up 
world. Bolshevism isn’t a 
lack of food. It’s a lack 
of brains! 

Give people knowledge 
of what is really going on, 
an idea of what the other 
fellow really thinks, and 
vou have taken all the kick 
out of war. Give them a 
universal understanding, an 
acquaintance of nation 
with nation, a sympathy of 
class for class, and you 
have not only killed anar- 
chy—you will have buried 
it too deep for resurrec- 
tion. 

There is no force which 
makes for international understanding to-day that is comparable 
in any way, for effectiveness, with the motion picture. 

The motion picture has done more to advance the poor man, 
to give him a knowledge of the world, and a varnish of cos- 
mopolitanism, than any other agency of modern times. The 
man who has never moved from Tulsa, Okla., may have a 
very accurate knowledge of the geography, famous streets, 
noted buildings and active water front of New York. The rube 
who lives in New York, and is a rube because he has. never 
seen anything else, travels on the screen and so becomes 
acquainted with Tulsa, just as Tulsa has shaken hands with 
him. 

It is a simple truth that people everywhere, to-day, have 
incomparably more faith in what they see in a picture than in 
(Continued on page 131) 
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Mary had lots of fun ragging 
a stunning screen juvenile. 
close-up, including the well- 
spite of all her coaching he 
dy Long Legs” as the late Jean 
when she wrote this college 


A scene from one of 
Miss Pickford’s Fam- 
ous Players pictures, 
with actor Neilan as 
the recumbent hero. 





Mickey on his reappearance as 
Here she is posing him for a 
known delsarte first position. In 
played the Jimmy McBride of * Dad- 
Webster must have intended 
kid into her popular story. 


“Gosh!” he said, as he 
wielded the eye-pencil, “it’s 
been a long time since I 
made up. But the old 
grease paint smells good to 
me.” Mickey is always, 
however, an actor in the 
directing busines;. 


“lf You 
Want a Thing 
Well Done— 


Do it yourself. So Mickey Neilan 
laid aside the megaphone and 
reached for the grease - paint. 


HAT is the word that expresses the idea of reverting back to 
the old stuff?” asked Director Marshall Neilan reflectively. 

“Do you mean ‘atavism?’” was the reply. 

“Nope,” declared the youthful wielder of the megaphone, “that 
isn’t it. Atavism is a reversion to type and my reversion isn’t to 
type but to a juvenile.” 

It was just because he couldn’t get the right sort of a juvenile 
to play opposite Mary Pickford in “Daddy Long Legs,” which he 
was directing, that Neilan decided, upon the suggestion of Mary 
herself, to put on make-up once again after a number of years, 
and play the part himself. 

“If you want a thing well done,’ quoted Mary to her stern di- 
rector, “do it yourself.” 

And Mickey did. 

“Daddy Long Legs” will recall to the early film enthusiasts the 
days when Neilan was one of the handsome young juveniles to 
whom the girls wrote lengthy epistles—when he played opposite 
most of the stars at some time or other. You may remember him, 
particularly, as the neglectful Pinkerton in “Madame Butterfly” 
to Mary’s plaintive Cho-Cho San. He played opposite Miss Pick- 
ford, too, in “Rags” and “Little Pal.” Then he took up directing 
and at less than thirty is one of the acknowledged leading pro- 
ducers in the business. 
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The Cameraman—He Hasn’t Smiled Yet 


Suffering Sunsets! That 
cascing d‘rec.or has 
raided another haber- 
dashery shop. Three 
shirt salesmen and four 
floorwalkers. What gets 
me is how these stores 
keep going with all 
their help suping in 
pictures. 





Sketches by 
IRVINE METZL 


If | got paid by the 
turn of the crank 
I'd have joined the 
bolshevists longago. 
| been on this set 
since eight bells and 
ain’t ground a foot. 
That director must 
think a _ clock is 
something for the 
baby to tear apart 
Ho— hum! 


Wonder why I took up 


photography, anyway? 
Nothin’ but waiting and 
trying to keep peaceful 
while a lotta lens- 
fiends make faces into 
a high-priced camera. 
Sometimes, I wish I'd 
taken my old father’s 
advice and gone into 
the plumbing business. 


Here comes Sadie. 
’Ullo, Sadie. How’s the 
girl? How’s the family? 
Gert an’ me was com- 
ing over last night but 
I hadda set in the cut- 
ting room till twelve 
bells. Sadie’s a great 
little ingenue. Don’t 
spill ic-—-but I coulda 
married her once. 


Scenario by 


LEIGH METCALFE 


My Gawd—that dimp- 
led hero is gonna get 
me mad yet. Posin’ 
around like he’s the 
heir to the Astorbilt 
millions and only 
obligin’ us by actin’ in 
pictures. Strut along, 
kiddo—you can’t scare 
me. The only way you 
look pretty is through 
the projection machine 
window. 


Well—here we go 
at last. Hey, Pete- 
lights. And don’t 
forget that number 
four arc downstage 
through the win- 
Fifty 
feet of mush love 
stuff. This is ter- 
rible. Reginald Fi 
Fi looks more like 
he’s strangling 
Sadie than embrac- 
ing her. And they 
call that love! 























Miss Nilsson, baby-viking—“the ideal American girl!” 





Q for Querentia 


T’S out. The middle 
initial in Anna Nils- 


son’s name is no longer 
a serial mystery to 


Anna Nilsson, the American beauty from 
Scandinavia, admits her middle initial. 


wholesomely and genuinely 
American than your slim 
princess from New York or 
your blooming prairie flower 


many fans but an open secret—just like a Chicago election, or from K.C. She is a vigorous Yankee or a languorous Louisi- 


the plot of a Fox film. You may have heard, in the box-office 
of your favorite theater, that Miss Nilsson didn’t want that 
middle name made known to an eager world, just as Bill 
Hart vows he will never confide whether that “S” in his name 
stands for Silas or Samuel. 


doesn’t feel that way about 
it at all; she slips in the ini- 
tial but she omits the rest 
because she’s afraid the 
majority of people will 
think her name too long to 
articulate and so leave her 
out of the discussion alto- 
gether. We know we 
wouldn't. Having made 
these facts as unintelligible 
as possible, suppose we pro- 
ceed: 

She was born in Ystad. 
Nothing that we learned at 
school enables us to pro- 
nounce that Swedish vil- 
lage but your guess is a3 
good as .any—besides, we 
merely mention it to plant 
the fact that Anna, hailing 
from Sweden, is chicfly 
known by press agents and 
people as “the American 
beauty.” She looks more 


anienne; she is a western girl, or the pride of Duluth, Minn. 
And she was born in Sweden! 
She was a veritable little snow-baby; wrapped in furs and 
strapped in a sled she sent scowling esquimaux dogs scooting 


But as a matter of fact Anna over the frozen stretches near her native village. She went 

















Anna Querentia actually knows very little about palm- 
istry; but she was all made up in a black wig for “In 
Judgment Of” and thought she might as well tell Bert 
Lytell about that dark Jady who is to cross his path. 





to school there—the thing 
she learned at the seminary 
was that she was eminently 
fitted for a dramatic career. 
Her parents, being informed 
of their daughter’s inten- 
tions to take up acting, said 
nothing; and Anna_ began 
her stage studies. Soon she 
was appearing in stock in 
her home town. After that 
she toured Europe with sev- 
eral companies. 

In 1907 the thought came 
to her which was to mean so 
much to cover artists, il- 
lustrators, and the Ameri- 
can (silent) drama. Anna 
decided either that Europe 
was too small for her or 
that she was too large for 
Europe; and that in either 
case she was going to Amer- 
ica. 

(Continued on page 131) 
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Judging by first impressions, we would 
write that Owen Moore has just fin- 
ished giving a handout to a tramp. But 
we managed to recognize, under the 
screen whiskers, Owen's own brother, 
Tom. Behind Owen are Hedda Nova 
and Sidney Ainsworth—all lunching 
in the Goldwyn hunger cure. 


HERE do we 
when? 
The most momentous 
question to us all, but the 
two biggest problems of the motion 
picture folk. Unfortunately for them, 
the sun never ceases his journey across 
the heavens, clamoring home offices 
don’t consider mere hunger sufficient ex- 
cuse for delayed releases, and on!y too 
often “temperamental” stars can’t stop to 
consider that someone may perish from 
starvation while they are waiting to get 
in the proper mood for the day’s emotional 
scene. 


eat,—an! 


A studio cafeteria, grabeteria, ptomaine parlor, 
or any other of the thousand-and-one names attrib- 
uted to the place where nutriment is obtainable for so- 
much per, is totaily different from anything else on earth. 
To the uninitiated visitor it is a madhouse and a fascination 
actors and actorines sitting around tables wearing their make- 
up and costumes, stage-hands and carpenters in grimy attire 
dining with cameramen, extras, chauffeurs, and the young ladies 
who shoot plugs at the studio switchboard; the gentlemen of 
the movie jury chatting about last night’s wild party, and the 
Imperial Ones at the Roval Tab'e—the coterie of studio 
ofiicials including the president, vice-president, business man- 
ager, publicity director and the rest of the high mucky-mucks. 
To the cognoscenti, however, the sight means nothing. 

This eating between camera “shots” is all in the day’s work. 

A huge room, lighted almost entirely from the back and 
sides, smokefiiled, and reeking with the odor of frying onions 
and beefsteak, boiling coffee, and cigarette smoke, greeted my 
gaze as I was ushered into the hunger-cure at Universal City. 
A steam-table counter extended the length of the rear, with 
an aisle stretching before it. At the entrance to the aisle, a 
table piled high with japanned trays, paper napkins, triple- 
plated silver. In plain view, the sign, “We Allow No Credit.” 
Also in plain view three perspiring servers behind the steam 
table 
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As the 
single-file line 
of gastronomic as- 
pirants walked up the aisle, 
each grabbed a tray and _ suiicient 
eating utensils, and sliding the tray along the wooden runway 
built along the edge of the steam table, signified to the girls 
behind his choice of viands. Which, when handed to him, 
he’d pile on his tray, and pass on to the next “course” of his 
meal. And so on, until he reached the end of the ais'e, where 
he was confronted by someone sitting on a high stool behind 
a cash register. 

Such is a cafeteria,—the famed institution of Los Angeles — 
where each customer serves himself, and where food is sup- 
posed to be less expensive than in a cafe, where liveried waiters 
do their worst. 

In the room proper of this cafeteria are tables, to which 





Do We Eat? 


An army traveling on its stomach is no 
more ingeniously fed than the picture- 
taking companies—whether lunch be tea 
in a dressing room or sandwiches on 
the sky-high edge of a “location”? cliff. 


Lunch is usually a chummy, merry affair on location. May 
Allison and her company, shown below, ate in the mountains 
recently when taking scenes for a 

new picture. At May’s right is 

Lillian West, one of the story plot- 

ters and at her right sits 

Director Henry Otto. 

Recognize any 

of the 

others? 


each diner carries his own tray. Along the wall 
near the windows in the Universal eating house ex- 
tends a Jine of marb!e-topped tables behind a rail. 
A sign overhead proclaims them for directors and 
leading players only, and an extra girl told me that 
her chum got “fired” only the day before for daring 
to intrude on the privacy of the higher-ups, for with 
such fitting ceremony is the tradition of caste observed 
cinematically. 

I noticed in particular that seated at the directors-and- 
leads-only tables were numerous luminaries I’d heard of be- 


fore. Universal’s exquisite little thief-actress, Priscilla Dean, 


in the make-up of a society vamp,—her white, rounded 
shoulders peeping out of a jet evening gown embroidered in 
rhinestones; a plucked otter cape draped over the back of her 
chair, occupied one, together with Harry Carey, who wore the 
outfit of a bold, bad western bandit; Eddie Polo, just having 
emerged from a fight on-stage, with his shirt torn and his hair 
mussed; and Magda Lane, who, as a fluffy-ruffles chorus girl, 
was trying to hide her silk stocking under a series of folded 
paper napkins. At another of the sacred altars sat Jack Ford 
in characteristic horn-rimmed spectacles. (Ford’s a director 
now, and all movie directcrs either wear the horn rims, puttees, 
or a broad-brimmed hat.) And with him were Holubars, 
Mr. and Mrs., the latter, who is known as Dorothy Phillips, 
attired as a Red Cross nurse. She wore make-up’on her fingers, 
and I noticed that her shoes were muddy. MHolubar was 
dressed like any ordinary human in a grey suit, and sat chew- 
ing on a long cheroot, not unlike our dear friend, Barney Old- 
field. He was talking animatedly to Monroe Salisbury, in the 
make-up of a Canadian north-woodsman, and Ruth Clifford, 
who wore very modish street attire ard oodles of make-up 
around her eyes. (I learned afterward that she was going to 
kill a man as per the requirements of the scenario.) 

Dazzled by the sight, I started to sit me down to a near-by 
table, but the directors shooed me away. 


Bryant Washburn and his 
director, Walter Edwards, 
grabbing a bite on the 
Lasky lot. The bottles 
contain 100 percent milk. 
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Photoplay Magazine 
mums) = it) aN appearance. Louie is resourceful and 


commences to build a number of fires near 
the scene of eating activities, one each un- 
der a huge pot of beans,—friholees, the 
buckaroos call them,—beef stew,—‘mulli- 
gan” in the language of the range,—coffee, 
potatoes, et cetera. At mealtime every diner, 
including Mix and the leading lady, lines up 
with a set of dishes (in reality a tin plate, 
tin cup, knife and fork), passing from one 
steaming pot to the next. When generously 
served, lunch is eaten almost anywhere on 
the scene. Mix, I noticed, straddled a soap 
box, while as it happened, officials of the 
company who journeyed to the happy hunt- 
ing grounds with me, sat on the running 
board of a machine, and petite Teddy Samp- 
son carried her “victuals” to the back seat, 
where she chatted and dined with Ed Rosen- 
baum, Mix’s manager, late of the Ziegfeld 
Follies. 

While at Mixville lunch on location is more 
or less of a permanent nature and the chuck 
wagon and Louie are evidences of its being 
a fixture, the same condition is not relative 
to companies in general. When a company 
is to go on location lunch is carefully packed 
and carried in the camera car. After several 
hours’ shooting, it is unpacked, and a box 

containing cold dainties handed to each 
member. The star, principals, head 
cameraman and director have “spe- 











Mary Pickford usually lunches 
in the studio. The oval at the 
right proves that Charles Chap- 
lin is democratic about his meal- 
taking. Surrounding him are 
such studio celebrities as elec- 
tricians, cameramen and a few 
extras. 


But in my hurried exit I gleaned a bit of valuable infor- 
mation, to wit: Marie Walcamp doesn’t do all these hair- 
raising stunts herself. Her double, a nice, husky young 
gentleman, sat at a table with a lot of cigarette-smoking cew- 
boys. He wore a blonde wig, a divided skirt, and a lady’s 
pink silk shirtwaist. In response to my shocked query, a 
cowboy exposed the secret. And now I haven’t any more 
faith in these stunt actors. 
When David Wark Griffith wants to eat his lunch, the 
lone hash-slinger at the White Kitchen—located across the 
street from the lot on which the Babylonian scenes of In- 
tolerance were shot,—makes a series of sudden moves. 
Griffith is always in a hurry, and quite often takes his scenario 
to lunch with him, where he works out bits of intimate detail 
between swigs at a cup of coffee and bites on a ham sand- 
wich. 
They haven’t a real lunchroom at the Sunset studio, and 
as a result it is not uncommon to see the Gishes, Bobby 
Harron and Clarine Seymour dining out of paper bags as 
they sit under the only tree on the lot. But this White 
Kitchen is a rendezvous for the aspiring extras and the other 
studio employees, and it is quite delightful to get a glimpse 
of the great Griffith, his legs crossed, seated atop a high stool 
at the counter in front of the smoky stove. 
We eat, any motion-piciure worker, will tell you, on loca- : 
tion about half of the time. It happened that I was a guest i A 
at Mixville one noon. The cantankerous Tom and his photo- % | 
play assistants do a lot of thrilling stunts atop a horse, and : 
it wasn’t surprising to me that they should require large 
quantities of food. Louie, a Chinese cook, arrives on the 
scene in a chuck-wagon long before any of the company put This picture gets the most space because it made the layout editor 
foreground are: Bud Jamison, Lige Cromley, assistant 
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cials —generally comprising a piece of fried chicken, French 
pastry or other delicacy not conceded to mere extras and atmos- 
phere, another evidence of the caste system in vogue,—which 
are usually eaten in the privacy of the star’s car. This applies 
to cases where large numbers of extras are on the scene. When 
just the small company of players and the technical staff are 
on location, however, the repast is more collective—a more 
chummy affair. 

Ethel Clayton invited Gloria Swanson and some others, in- 
cluding myself, to lunch one noon with her at her home in 
Hollywood. Another way of curing hunger. A number of 
the big stars, when released for lunch, step into their car and 
are whisked away cither to their hotel or to their home where 
a repast awaits them. Nazimova never dines at the studio, 






















Here is one of 
the “studio 
cafeterias,” that 
sort of lunch- 
stand which 
solvesthe prob- 
lemof handling 
great crowds of 
“extras” at 
noon hour. 
This picture 
was taken on a 
Goldwyn loca- 
tion during the 
filming of a 
Rex Beach 


picture. 














hungry. A typical daily studio lunchroom scene on the Rolin lot. In the 
director, Harold Lloyd, Bebe Daniels and Marie Mosquini. 
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except on rare occasions, when she sips coffee and toast in the 
seclusion of her dressing room. The same is true of Madlaine 
Traverse, Fox star; Clara Kimball Young; Blanche Sweet, Ger- 
aldine Farrar—when she is in pictures—Constance Talmadge, 
et altera. I’ve found that the habit is particularly in vogue 
with the emotional workers, whose nerves seem always to be 
more or less at a high pitch. 

The Laskyites sojourn at noon in a small grabateria that was 
once a California bungalow. It is just across the street from 
the studio, and kept by two motherly women, who take par- 
ticular interest in their patrons—particularly if they are stars. 
Another evidence of caste. In reporting this story. I’ve learned 


more about cinematic society and the strange race of the 
cinamese than I ever could hope to as a casual interviewer of 


celebrities, when one is always to see them at their best 
doing perhaps the best acting of their career. 

This Lasky lunchroom is so small that none but the most 
energetic can hope to secure a table. The stars and directors, 
of course, are provided for, but minor thespians and mem- 
bers of the technical staff can be seen any noon squatting on 
the front lawn, on the porch steps, or perched on the porch 
railing, heavily engrossed in eating just as much as limited 
time will permit. 

A little weazened Irishman, Pete, keeps a lunchwagon where 
hot dogs, sandwiches and a violent variety of pie are on con- 
tinuous tap at the Lasky gaie. Bryant Washburn and Wal- 
lace Reid, together with Elliott Dexter, Ernest Joy, James 
Neill and other male members of the company have a habit 
of patronizing the stand, and on rare occasions one can even 
find William De Mille and George Melford snatching a bite 
there. Bryant Washburn once asked for a glass of milk, 
something never heretofore kept in stock by Pete. The next 
day, however, Washburn was accorded a surprise when Pete 
handed him a beer bottle—now almost a forgotten relic of 
an earlier civilization—filled with the lacteal refreshment. 
But now, with beer bottles out of date in dry Los Angeles, the 
debonair histrion perforce imbibes milk from a plain, ordi- 
nary shaving mug, presented to Pete by a fond admirer. 

“Lights on for lunch.” 

Personally, after having waited for three hours for a sip of 
tea with Charlie Chaplin, I was nearly famished. Chaplin 
had told me to come early. I did—and waited. With the 
mental picture of a luxurious lunchroom, I was downhearted 
at the word “lights,” expecting soon the familiar “Camera!” 
To my surprise, however, the entire studio staff from Charlie 
down commenced to gather in boxes, chairs, anything on 
which they could sit, while a couple of waiters brought on 
loaded trays. These were set in the middle of the stage, and 
just after someone had asked Svd Chaplin if, he had 
an extra cigarette, I was informed by Charlie to “pitch in.” 
, Eating on the stage is quite de rigueur in the busy moments 
of the studio, and Mary Pickford rarely dines at noon any- 
where else. Miss Pickford’s noon hour is “just rushed to 
death,” she informed me, and I have found the same true 
of all stars who own and personally conduct their own com- 
panies. Both little Mary and Bessie Barriscale alternately 
read correspondence, dictate to their secretaries, look over 

(Continued on page 133) 





Our Incan- 


descent 
-leicle 


Meaning that Kather- 
ine MacDonald, the 
Snow-Queen, is thaw- 
ing out in the warm 
- sun of Califilmia. 


Ree Te eee 


AIR and warmer. Kath- 

erine MacDonald has 
brightened into a studio 
mazda with a mind—and 
a company—of her own. 
She selects her own 
stories and casts and every- 
thing—this Katherine 
whose screen likencss Mr. 
Julian Johnson once com- 
pared to a glacier on an 
infinitely patient volcano. 
Katherine always played 
lovely passive parts in the 
affairs of (leading) men. 
But if you knew her, you 
knew that all the time she 
was smiling her slow sad 
smile that made audiences 
feel for their handker- 
chiefs, she was _ secretly 
thinking, “What an awful 
simp this woman is that 
I'm playing!” Katherine 
served her screen appren- 
ticeship in support of Jack 
Pickford, Bill Hart, Charles 
Ray; Fairbanks, and Louis 
Bennison, in “The Squaw 
Man,” and in the name 
part of Artcraft’s “Th: 
Woman Thou Gavest Me;” 
and then she branched out 
and you'll see her soon in 
her first new picture, 
“The Thunderbolt.” 








Below: Reading from left to 
- = right: Miss MacDonald in 
Sean ap “> s “The Woman Thou Gavest 
by Stagg ne IE iti b ‘. Me”, with Elliott Dexter in 
i, “The Squaw Man,” and with 
Miss MacDonald requested that we publish this picture Doug in “Headin’ South.” 
in our first dry issue. Here is Katherine, very orange- The last panel shows her 
pekoe, drinking to us largely with her eyes. Have you dressing up for a new picture. 
laid in your stock of teacups? 































































































She once appeared in ew York -wintergarden productions but now seems to prefer 
a summer: garden in California. Here—probably trying to find out if Burbank is right. 





Solving a Problem 
of Transportation 


W G. McADOO, former Di- 
e rector-General of Rail- 


roads, had never read anything 
in the trainman’s gazette that 
would help him solve the loco- 
motion of a pinto. Thus, when 
he wanted to stage a motion pic- 
ture record of his family, he 
called in Doug Fairbanks, who 
explained matters to the horse. 
The result was a motion picture, 
filmed around Santa Barbara, 
featuring the McAdoos and their 
baby, Ellen. Mrs. McAdoo, a 
daughter of President Wilson, is 
on the horse, being directed by 
Doug. The man with the cap is 
former Lieut. Victor Fleming, in 
charge of the photographers on 
board the George Washington on 
its first Presidential trip to 
Europe. 


Doug—and Mr. McAdoo, 
legal counsel for the Big 
Four, comprising Mary 
Pickford, Chaplin, Bill 
Hart and Doug. 








Photography by Charles Warrington 
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Wes Barry—American 


Can you be a good kid actor without plenty of 
warts and freckles? You cannot, says Mr. Barry. 





By Rospert M. Yost, Jr. 


“You've had a very good season in the wart line,” conventional in number. Their most interesting feature lies 
I remarked as I gazed at the little boy’s hands, in the fact that they lurch violently away from the head to 
speckled with freckles and dotted here and there which nature has attached them. 


W°" were speaking of warts. Earl Barry ears in their early youth. These ears are large and 


with the above mentioned form of human mushroom. And so Wes Barry sat himself upon a bench in the warm 
“Yeh,” replied Wesley Earl Barry, the famous motion sun and spoke slightingly and evenly of theatrical successes 

picture star as he looked upon himself with paternal pride. that older men would have told of with gestures and marked 
“Yeh,” said the young man again as he cleared his throat emphasis. 

to hide a becoming note of satisfaction. “I’ve got twenty-one “I’m ’leven years old,” remarked the subject of the interview, 

of um.” 


“and I’ve been trying for a long time to get people 
to spell my name right. It’s spelt BARRY, not 
BERRY. A director onct asked me if my 
name was Wes Barry. I told him it was 
and then he wanted to know if I was any 
relation to Ras Berry. I’ve been a little 
anxious about my name ever since.” 
There are millions of Wesley Barrys 
in the United States today. He’s the 
typical American Kid of the screen. 
That’s the reason he’s practically a 
star at eleven years. He’s probably 
the only kid of the screen who rings 
true when it comes to real kid parts. 
Marshall Neilan discovered him; Mary 
Pickford has him in most of her big 
pictures. He is the support of stars 
too numerous to mention; he injects 
that note of humanness into his work 
and into a picture with a result that 
defies criticism. 
He is the little boy, who as George Wash- 
ington Sticker of Topeka, Kansas, put the “par- 
don” in “The Unpardonable Sin.” He’s the 
official ray of sunshine, making bright pictures 
brighter and weaving a thread of sunshine 
through the somber tapestry of tragedy. 
The entry of Wes Barry into the realm 
of the screen was somewhat in the 
nature of an injection. To 










































“You have heard of course that toads are 
supposed to—” I began, but Wes Barry 
interrupted me with an indifferent nod 
of his head. 

“Veh! I’ve heard about that,” he 
said, “but it ain’t so.” 

“Why not?” 

“Cause I’ve got a lot of warts 
on the back of my neck.” 

The subject was dropped. We 
grazed in new mental pastures 
and explored each other’s com- 
panionable values from the cor- 
ners of our eyes. 

A warm California sun beat 
down upon the flaming head of 
the little fellow. The self same 
sun also beat where once a kin- 
dred colored hair had flamed P 
above my brow—in pacem re- 4 - 
quiescat. 

Wes blinked a couple of pale blue 
eyes from beneath pale pink eye 
lashes. In fact this star is a sym- 
phony in the milder color tones. His 
nose is sharp and has an inquisitive sky- 
ward tendency. His face is dotted and 
speckled with neutral colored freckles, 
his upper lip protrudes just a trifle 
and a lean, little boy neck forms describe this momentous 
the connecting link be- event it is necessary 
tween this interesting a oe to go back to the 
head and a most ac- H ; * events leading 
tive young body. up to it. 

I had forgotten Wes was 
the ears. We will born in Los 
return to them. Angeles and 
They represent to quote him, 
a great Ameri- ‘‘when one 
can institution. year old’’ 
Ninet y-nine went to Inyo 


and eight- County, prob- 
tenths per- ably the most 
cent of all the wonderful 
doughboys spot in the 
who whipped Wes is a symphony in the milder color tones of which the dominating shades are the pink world. 

the Germans of the lashes and the indescribable shade of the freckles, spread—as a curious tannish Inyo Coun- 
had Wesley pattern—over an exceptional group of features. ty is the north 
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If you think Wes isn’t an actor—stare at the above. The jug 
contains only sweet cider though you'd have a hard time 
explaining that to the men who voted for the well known amend- 


ment. The scene is from Mary Pickford’s “ Daddy Long Legs.” 


end of the great Mojave desert on the East boundary of California. 
Its mountains are the highest, its Death Valley the lowest spots in 
the United States and its streams are the sweetest. 

Los Angeles needed a great supply of water to insure its future 
and thousands of men were sent into the far fastnesses of the 
mountains to harness the streams and carry it by concrete ditch and 
steel syphon through the three hundred miles of mountain and desert 
to Los Angeles. 

And Wes Barry’s father and mother went forth and pioneered in 
the great upheaval of nature while little Wes at the age of one went 
with them and began to learn that ease and naturalness that marks 
even the babies of the great desert and mountain country. 

When Wes came back to Los Angeles, his father opened a confection- 
ary store near the old Ka!lem studio in Los Angeles. Wes brought back 
with him a fine crop of freckles, a general pale, pink coloring and a very 
high opinion of himse!f in general. 

The last asset brought grief in its train. There seemed to be an 
element of doubt on the part of sundry other young men of the 
neighborhood and on the day that Wesley was marked for stardom, 
he was in a most interesting and to him a highly dubious situation. 

To be more explicit he formed the foundation of a pyramid of 
wriggling voung bodies in the center of the street. There were fully 
five young men on top of him, each one having dedicated the 
moment to the purpose of getting at least one good punch at any 
exposed portion of the anatomy of the wild man of the desert. 

At this moment fate intervened and according to Wes Barry, it 
fate hadn’t intervened at that moment all would not have been 
well with him. 

But Marshall Neilan the director happened along. 
a hurried lunch. 


He was returning from 
He noted the occurrence in the street and proceeded to un- 


+ 





re 
ha tae! 





ravel the squirming glad- 
jators. When he had 
reached the core he gazed 
upon the freckled face of 
Wesley Earl Barry—and 
lo a star was born. 

For the past five years 
Wes Barry has played in 
the films, so you can see 
he is quite a pioneer. 
His first picture was with 
Ruth Roland. He recited 
the list of later successes. 
He played with Blanche 
Sweet. He worked at 
Seligs, at Lasky’s. He 
played important roles 
with Mary Pickford in 
“Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm,” ‘‘Amarilly of 
Clothesline Alley,” “How 
Could You _ Jean?” 
“Johanna Enlists,” and 
“Daddy Long Legs.” He 
is in De Mille’s latest 
offering, “For Better, for 
Worse.” He has one of 
the biggest roles in Harry 
Garson’s wonderful pro- 
duction of Marshall Nei- 
lan’s finely directed, “The 
Unpardonable Sin” and 
at the present time he is 
working with Anita 
Stewart in a new piay, 
‘‘Her Kingdom of 
Dreams.” 

He is probably more in 
demand than a very high 
percentage of many older 
and more famous stars. 

“T like rough neck 
parts the best,” remarked 
Wes. “They seem the 
easiest for me to do.” 

And I had some work 


to do and Wes had a long way 
to ride home on his bicycle so 
we decided that enough in- 
formation had been secured to 
stifle momentarily the clamor 


of a great public. 


“Oh,” I remarked, just 
as a parting shot to close 
the story to date of the 
happenings to this young 
star, ‘“what’s your father 
doing now?” 

He waited fully a min- 
ute to answer and slowly 
the light of courage un- 
quenchable flamed high 
and clear in the pale, b‘ue 
eves and a small voice 
steadied itself to meet the 
carefree requirements of 
our conversation as with a 
note of surety of the pres- 


ent and a prayer for the 
fu‘ure Wesley Earl Barry 
reniied, gently: 


“Oh, he’s dead, just at 


present.” 


Here is the versatile 
youn§g actor, Mr. Barry, 
in’ a scene from “ The 
Unpardonable Sin’— 
whose acting, so Mr. 
Yost declares—- put the 
“pardon” in that picture. 








Scenes from Chaplin’s latest picture, “Sunnyside,” 
which includes, of course, Edna Purviance. 


Chaplin's 
Century Plant 
Blooms Again 





AITING for the next Chaplin com- 
edy is like waiting for a century 
plant to blossom, only more gratifying in 
the end. We can only estimate the long 
pent-up eagerness splitting open the mo- 
lion picture houses now that “Sunnyside” 
is released through the country. Chaplin 
once remarked that his decision to make 
his own productions grew out of a reluc- 
tance to operate on the schedule of a 
canning factory. He is indeed living up 
to this reluctance; the billygoat family 
would vanish from the earth were it de- 
pendent on foodware produced on Chap- 
lin’s schedule. 














Lord and Lady Algy 


Lord Algy was so occupied with straighten- 
ing out another love affair that he entirely 
forgot to quarrel with his own wife. 


By 


BETTY SHANNON 


OSSIP found nothing to smack its lips over in 
the separation of Lord and Lady Algernon 
Chetland. 

They were clean living young 
thoroughbreds, both of them. They had 
been in love with one another since pina- 
fore days, and no one doubted that they 
loved each other still. If they couldn't 
“just hit it off,” it was their own affair. 

It was known, of course, that Crosby 
Jethro had hoped to marry Cecilia be- 
fore she became Lady Algy. And 
knowing him as people did—for a “bit 
of a bounder,” though of good family 
who made somewhat unscrupulous 
pickings off new-made millionaires 
with cravings for a place in society— 
they expected that he would resume 
his attentions. They were willing to 
let Cecilia settle that affair when it 
should arise. 

Lord Algy’s father, the Duke of 
Droneborough, made a fuss, naturally. 

He had never approved of Algy any- 

way, displaying great pain and loud cha- 

grin at the young man’s sporting proclivi- 

ties, and turning all of his affection—and 

most of his means-—over to the ineffectual 

and hypocritical elder son, the Marquis of 
Quarmby. This was probably because, though the 
old man did not recognize it, the Marquis more 
nearly resembled him than Lord Algernon. With all 
his cry about family honor, the Duke had his own 
little weaknesses which he kept to himself. 

Lord and Lady Algy were both good sportsmen. Ce- 
cilia was as fond of the turf as her husband, and she really 
had better judgment than he. He unfailingly plunged on 
the wrong horse, always against her advice. 

It was the subject of a deal of good natured raillery for a 
number of months. Lord and Lady Chetland took Algy’s 
losses with casual indifference, and Chetland Manor was filled 
with merry crowds down from London for the hunting season 
and for week-ends of outdoor sports. Then finally their dif- 
ferings began to wear on them. 

The crisis came over Dewdrop Second. Algy was staking 
everything on Dewdrop’s chance of winning the Grand Na- 
tional Steeplechase in the spring. Cecilia had faith neither in 
the horse nor in Mawley Jemmett, Algy’s veteran jockey, who 
had a failing for a drop too much on the eve of the race. 

For the first time Cecilia found Algy’s stupid judgment un- 
bearable. There was no bitterness or harshness about their 
separation. They discovered that there was really nothing 
they could, or did, agree on. So they shook hands over it and 
Cecilia went back to live with her aunt, and Algy took up his 
residence in their London flat. And they remained the best 
of friends. 


The hour of ten in the morning, two days before the Grand 
National Steeplechase, found the superbly proper Marquis of 
Quarmby giving himself a very uncomfortable moment in the 
living room of Lord Algy’s apartment. 

With awkwardness and beaded brow he was trying to cast 
aside the mask of the lofty Sir Galahad he had always worn 
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and confess to his brother that he—er—ah—had conceived a 
passion for a deucedly pretty woman whom he was having 
difficulty in meeting privately and—ah—yet correctly. 

The “difficulty” was a husband who had been known to 
smash a whole set of Dresden in one jealous storm. Though 
the grand passion required great sacrifices sometimes, the Mar- 
quis was hardly ready yet to risk a broken head or a scandal 
in the papers. Looking about Algy’s room he thought perhaps 
—perhaps— 

“Right-c!” Algy came pleasantly to the fore, passing over 
an unparalleled opportunity which a less generous brother would 
have jumped at, to return a few of the lectures on family honor 
that Quarmby had handed him on far milder offenses. 

“I'll lunch you both—then have a wire calling me away 
directly after the soup.” 

The Marquis palpitated with silly rapture, and rushed forth 
to telephone the dear lady to come at once. Since he felt 
delicate about revealing her name, he left with Algernon her 
photograph which would serve to identify her if she should 
come before his return. 





























The Brabazon Tudways were about to be launched on Lon- 
don society. Their campaign of social offensive was to begin 
with a costume ball the evening before the Grand National. 
Their general was the Honorab'e Crosby Jethro, who was 
confident of marshalling them to success. Tudway was a 
blustering, ill-mannered man who had made a fortune in soap. 
But the song of his sheke!s was golden and loud enough to 
drown the discordant janglings of his personality. 

Mrs. Tudway it was who was the object of the Marquis of 
Quarmby’s wayward adoration. She was a neurotic, excitable, 
vain little creature. Heaven alone knew how they had met. 
She was vastly impressed by the title of her admirer, and 
Quarmby was completely undone by her regard. 

Algy was acquainted with Tudway. The young lord’s good 
humored tolerance of hini had. engendered a feeling of grati- 
tude in the commoner which was amusing. Cecilia had met 
Tudway, too. Though neither of them knew his wife. 

At the moment that Quarmby was leaving Algy’s apartment, 
Tudway was at the front door. The men.touched shoulders 


as they passed, bowing, though, as Mrs. Tudway had carefully 





seen to it, they were strangers. 


“We have plunged into the very vortex of society,” Tudway 
said with importance before he was seated. “I want you 
to be at our costume ball to-morrow night,” adding in 
a dejected whisper before Algy could refuse, “I’m in 
trouble. I suspect my wife is unduly interested in 
some titled adventurer. I beg you to speak 
quietly to her—a few earnest words—as 
an old friend of mine.” 
At this point Lord Algy sud- 
denly remembered that he had not 
ordered luncheon, and excused 
himself. Tudway stood look- 
ing after him, deep in thought. 
Absent-mindedly he _ picked 
his hat from the table. As 
he did so, he brushed a pho- 
tograph to the floor. He 
stooped to pick it up— 
and gazed at the features 
of Gladys Tudway, 
his own wedded 
wife.. 
He was amazed, 
dumfounded! 
So Lord Algy was 
the “titled adven- 
turer!” Tudway de- 
sired to do violence 
to everything about 
him. He wanted to 
tear up the picture, 
to stamp, to kick. 
But a clumsy 
shrewdness got the 
better of his temper. 
“Never met my 
wife, I suppose?” he 
asked when Algy re- 
turned. “Fine woman. 
Sorry I can’t be there 
to introduce you to- 
morrow night. Got to 
work at the factory,” he 
round out with a wry grin. 


“You'll like her—ha, ha!” 
Tudway whirled out of the 
door. 


“A little liverish,” thought 
Lord Algy, carelessly laying 
the morning paper on top of 
the incriminating picture. 

The Duke of Dronebor- 
ough, coming in half an hour 
later, found Lord Algy in 
conversation with Cecilia. 
She had run over to see if 
she couldn’t stop Algy, be- 
fore it was too late, from 
ruining himself on Dewdrop. 
She had decided to _ put 
everything she owned on Flickamaroo. Crosby Jethro, who 
was becoming a little annoying with attentions, but who never- 
theless was “in the know,” had tipped her off that Flickamaroo 
would win the race. 

She had come in unannounced, and finding the room empty, 
had looked about rather hungrily. She had picked up the 
paper, and had found beneath it the picture of Gladys Tudway. 
The idea of the picture of a pretty woman in Algy’s rooms 
amused her. He wasn’t given to that sort of thing. 

They were bantering cheerfully over the photograph, “Cis” 
pretending not to believe Algy’s protestations that it was not 
his, when the Duke was announced. 

“May I assume that your presence here means an end to 
all the scandal?” the old man asked heavily. 

Cecilia politely ignored the question, though Algernon 
remonstrated with his father, and made her adieu. 

The baseness of the opinion of his younger son heretofore 
held by the Duke of Droneborough was nothing to what it 
was to be. 

Cecilia had barely gone when the bell began a nervous ring: 







“So youre going to 
bolt with Quarm,” said 
Algy. “I wouldn't if I 
were you. Brabazon’s 
an extraordinarily nice chap. 
Devilishly fond of you, too. 
. . - « Quarmby has a temper. 
The kind that smoulders.” 
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Unfortunately he had given a 
little supper before hand in cel- 
ebration of the morrow’s race. 
To keep the whisky decanter 
out of the reach of Mawley 
Jemmett, he had kept it too 
handy to himself. So he was 
not entirely himself when, 
clothed in a costume which was 
supposed to disguise him as the 
Duke of Marlborough, he ar- 
rived. 

At some point in the labo- 
rious journey from refreshment 
to ballroom he came across “the 
hazy dream” of the afternoon 
before. He asked her if she 
knew their hostess. She con- 
fessed that she was Mrs. Tud- 

way. 
Lord and Lady Algy “Lemme plead the cause of my ol’ 
frien’ Brabazon,” said Algy without ado. 
— — - , . from the celebrated comedy of the same His heart is breaking spe — = 

“Another sheriff's officer with a writ, mame Directed ty Marry Beaumont _In_ his seriousness, which was now 
I suppose. You'll pardon my embarrass- and released by Goldwyn with this cast: tinged with a sort of romantic sadness in- 
ment,” was Algernon’s explanation, know- Rend sacwnen Chatleed Tem Mase duced by his cups, he took the young 
ing the Duke’s wish to avoid any con- Ledy Chetland Naomi Childers woman's hand. 
tact with his son’s bills. The Marquis of Quarmby.Frank Leigh Of what happened then, Lord Algy had 

No sooner was the door closed on the The Duke of Droneborough only misty remembrances afterward. 
old man than an agitated lady swept in . Herbert Standing 
from the hall in a whirlwind of chatter. cove egy =! oo oe 

be > 3 ’ — +! : . ia on. rosoy Jethro. Leshestuart, jr. 

Oh, he isn't here yet Is this the Brabazon Tudway William Burress 
Birt: TUMORI. cccscaseves Mabel Ballin 











ing, and the portly Duke found himself oe 
being urged forcibly into the breakfast ARRATED, by permission, from 
. the photoplay, which was adapted 


place? Are vou his brother?” 

In an agony Algernon tried to impart 
to the young woman the advisability of 
her crossing quietly to his bedroom and shutting the door behind her. 
But she was too filled with the deliciousness of her adventure with the 
peerage to try to understand him. She whipped from place to place 
in a froth of inconsequent burblings. 

At length Algy heard sounds in the breakfast room that warned 
him of an approaching explosion. He grasped his brother's 
inamorata firmly by the shou'ders, and had her a!most sheltered 
behind his door when a snort across the room advised him 
that he had been caught 

Algy drew the door shut and faced his father. 

“Where is your truth?” thundered the Duke. “Where 
is your decency? Where is my hat?” 

Silence was broken by the bell. It was the Marquis of 
Quarmby radiant in anticipation of meeting his chosen 
cne. He was radiant until he saw his father. 

“Thank goodness, it’s you,” ejaculated Algy in relief. 

But if he expected Quarmby to take the responsibility 
for the mess that he had precipitated, he had not 
sounded the depths of the despicability of the Mar- 
quis’ nature 

Quarmby assumed an air of scornful and offended vir- 
tue as the tale of his brother’s immorality, embellished 
by frequent gestures towards the bedroom, rol'ed from 
the Duke’s tongue 

When the old man was quite spent from the effects 
of his oratory the two of them “withdrew their counte- 
nances.” 

Mrs. Tudway was out of the bedroom like a shot. 

“You bore the pain—the humiliation—for my sake,” 
she murmured dramatically. 

“It’s all in my day’s work,” Algy answered prosaically, 

“but vou might tell me your name ” 

“No,” simpered the romantic creature, “let me only 
be a hazy dream.” As the “hazy dream” looked limpidlv 
into his eyes and clutched his arm, the door opened to 
admit Cecilia who had returned for her forgotten betting 
book. Mrs. Tudway shrieked, and hid her face, then 
fled. 

“T can’t tell you who—why—what she is, C 
plead with Cecilia to believe him. 

Sut Cecilia mocked him with a laugh 

‘Pickles!’ she called after her 

The Tudway costume ball only complicated more the mess 
that Algy was in. He went, as he had promised Tudway, for the 
purpose of pleading with Tudweay’s wife the cause of her own 
worthy husband. 
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There was some vague, yet hor- + 
rible headsman in mask with a ; ith oy 
papier maché ax, who leaped at 
him suddenly from across the 
room calling him “villain,” 
“scoundrel,” and “debauché.” 

In a struggle which followed 
the headsman’s mask and wig 
had come off, revealing the 
features of his ol’ frien’ Brab, 
who was not, then, at the fac- 
tory after all. 

Brab, for some unaccountable 
reason, had ordered him out of 
the house. There had been a 
moment of bewilderment when 
all he could see was faces—the 
white, frightened face of Mrs. 
Tudway, the usual grieved face 
of his father, the self-righteous 
countenance of his older brother and the curious faces of of the race, the Duke of Droneborough and the Marquis of 
other guests. (Quarmby, were there. They found themselves elbow to elbow, 

Then some one had stepped out to him. It was Cis. He and lost the most exciting moment of the afternoon in ex- 
hadn't known that she was there. She had said, “Come  plaining away their presences. 


































along, old fellow. Ill get you a cab.” Good old Cis! He Mawley Jemmett made the best getaway, and Dewdrop 
couldn’t understand what the row was all about, but it was kept easily in the lead. Then, when the race was theirs for 
a shame she had to be brought in on it. the taking, Mawley misjudged the hedge and he and Dewdrop 
Every one turned out to watch the Grand National the both went sprawling in the dust. 
following afternoon. Even those two vociferous adversaries Flickamaroo came in first. Cecilia had been right again. 
bas Algy was cleaned—more than cleaned! 
Ti “It’s smash, old chap!” Algy had confided to his best friend. 


“Tl try my luck in South Africa.” 

Algy was deep in contemplation of the many mistakes he 
had made—especially the mistake of letting Cis slip away 
from him—when Swepson ushered in Mrs. Tudway. 

“I was afraid of being late,’ she said nervously. 

“Were you?” asked Algy politely. Evidently she had 
expected him to expect her. “How’s old Brab?” 

“He behaved shamefully to you last night,” indig- 

nantly. 

“Don’t remember quite precisely what happened,” 
answered Algy. ‘My fault of course—a bit tight— 
you must put me right with old Brabazon.” 

Lord Algy said nothing about Quarmby. If he 
couldn’t remember what had taken place the night be- 
fore, thought Gladys, then he had probably forgotten 
that the Marquis and she were to meet there at 10 
o'clock that night, and that they were then to elope to 
Scotland. Quarmby had told Algy of it at the ball. 

“So you're going to bolt with Quarm?” Algy re- 
marked serious!y when she explained their plans. “I 
wouldn’t if I were you. Brabazon’s an extraordinarily 
nice chap—devilishly fond of you, too. Suppose he 
does break the china. Some men show their affection 
that way.” And after a pause, “Quarmby has a tem- 
per, too, the kind that smoulders. You'd grow to hate 

him.” 

What Lord Algy said made a visible effect on Gladys 
Tudway. She grew white and thoughtful. The bell 
rang as he was begging her to think the matter over. 

“IT can get rid of Quarm in ten minutes,” he said, lead- 
ing her to his bedroom door. “Go in there and think 
about it.” 

But it was not Quarmby at the door just then. It was 
Brabazon Tudway, and he demanded in a loud voice to 
know where his wife was. Algy disclaimed any knowledge 
of her presence. 

In a moment Quarmby came, followed by his father. 

Tudway insisted that his wife was behind the closed door— 

just where she was. 

“There is a lady behind that door,” Algy admitted, “but 

none of you shall see her. There are other women in 
the world but Mrs. Tudway.” 

The Duke lifted his pale eyes towards heaven, and the 

Marquis choked out “Algernon!” in a shocked voice. 

But Mr. Tudway was not satisfied. He took on one 
of his violent fits. He growled and stamped. Then he 
threw the Duke’s high hat on the floor and trampled it in. 

He was about to try to force his way into the bedroom, 
Algy resisting, and Quarmby and the Duke trying to pull them 
arm, the door opened to admit Cecilia. Mrs. Tudway shrieked. (Continued on page 127) 








Before we had even read the indignation com- 
mittee’s letter we glimpsed the damozel above; 
and, somehow, we realized right away that 
we had been too partial to Miss Haver, Miss 
Prevost, and the other girls from old Key- 
stone. This decorativé young person is Jane 
Starr, who is seen in most Century L-KO 
comedies. 
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The Bathing Girl Revo- 
the old Keystone Camp 
will presently endanger 


This barrel has an absolutely July first 
responsibility. Contents must not be 
drawn from the wood in public. This 
spirit is guaranteed to be eighteen years 
of age, is a genuine intoxicant, and was 
put up as the Dorothy Terry brand, 
packed by Sunshine Comedies. 


























oviet! 


lutionaries declare 
an autocracy which 
the use of water. 

































































Josephine Hill, of Universal 





Originally, this picture had a 
very elaborate and beautiful 
background. The Art Editor, 
who has an eye to utility, is go- 
ing to use the background when 
we print portraits from the Con- 
vention of Old Maids. This 
Bachelor Girl is Mildred Hurd, 
of Century L-KO. 


VERY pretty thing that’s 

wet, or about to get wet, 
isn’t a Mack Sennett bather— 
even though the world has been 
deluding itself that there are no 
comedy beauties save the ex- 
tensively-viewed Marie and 
Phyllis and Virginia and Har- 
riett. The chairlady of the In- 
dignation Committee, Unorgan- 
ized Bathing Sisterhood of Cali- 
fornia, has just sent in a carload 
of photographs to be submitted 
as a direct evidence in their case 
against the ankle trust. Viewing 
these, we are forced to admit 
that they have a number of ex- 
ceedingly good causes for action 
—but you aren’t reading this, are 
you? 




















Here’s Dorothy 
Terry again, who 
evidently traded 
in her barrel for a 
bathing suit. A 
splendid bargain, 


say we. 





























It’s a stupid old tide that hasn’t the intelligence to come 
up at such a propitious time. Peggy Davis, of Christy 
comedies, is taking her parasol out for an airing. 





















































Below: Ruth Fuller Golden, of Vita- 
graph comedies, mentioned to the 
photographer how chilly the breeze 
was growing. That probably accounts 
for her bundling up about the ankles. 


Why, Virginia Warwick, how 

dare you sneak into this crowd? 

What? You're with Sunshine 

now? Oh, very well — swim 
right in. 


























Evans Photog 


EING the only son and heir of a sercen star is no joke. You've got to be gosh-darned independent if you want to 
preserve your dignity at all. At an early age Wallace Reid, Junior, decided he wouldn’t be burdened with a 
paternal appendage, so he called himself Bill— just Bill. Doe’s the dog. And the fourth and perhaps most important 


f 


member of the family . Dorothy Davenport Reid, is here, but on our side of the camera. 















OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 


CITY OF QUINCY 
MASSACHUSETTS 


RE you interested in your city’s wel- 
fare? The officials of the cities, sev- 
eral of whose seals appear on this 
page, are a few of those who are really 
concerned in the well-being of the commonwealths they repre- 
sent. And their attitude represents much more than a momen- 
tary interest, more than an occasional complaint at an objec- 
tionable film—it represents a definite “platform” for pictures 
of the better type. Clean streets, clean yards, clean houses 
can avail people little if they have not also clean minds, and 
to a large extent the minds of Americans of to-day are guided 
by the motion pictures they see. Clean films are essential to 
the welfare of every community. 
The city and town officials of the 
present appear to be “movie fans.” 


Films—And Your 
ity s Welfare 


How city officials apply the ideals of 
The Better Photoplay League — the 
Columbus festival of church and screen 


By 
JANET PRIEST 
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CITY OF ROCHESTER 
OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 


This procedure appears to give complete sat- 


isfaction.” Mr. Casey keeps himself informed 
as to the character of coming screen produc- 
tions by a perusal of the motion picture trade 
journals, showing a commendably up-to-date spirit. He has 
for years been a member of the Advisory Board of the 
National Board of Review. 

Policewoman E. J. Tyler writes on behalf of the city of 
Superior, Wis., at the invitation of Mayor F. A. Baxter. 

“Mayor Baxter takes the keenest interest in The Better 
Photoplay League,” says the policewoman, “and believes in 
co-operation rather than censorship. 

“The mayor is giving the motion picture situation his per- 
sonal attention, and would be pleased 
to receive the benefit of any informa- 





They go to see the pictures, and they 
take the “fan” magazines. They ap- 
preciate the importance of pictures 
that are clean, progressive and artis- 
tic. From men and women engaged 
in administering the public affairs of 
American communities The Better 
Photoplay League of America has met 
with prompt response to inquiries in 
regard to motion picture conditions. 
All are willing to help. The accom- 
panying letter shown on the next page, 
from Mayor Kelly of Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., is typical of the spirit of cheer- 
ful activity. “When you want some- 
thing done, get a busy man to do it,” 
is an old but true saying. 

Denver, Boston and Atlanta are 
among the many cities which co-op- 
erate with the National Board of Re- 
view. A letter of genuine human 
value comes from Margaret D. Con- 
way, Inspector of Public Amuse- 
ments, Denver, Colo. She writes: 








tion you may see fit to send him. He 
is particularly interested in the serial 
plays, and feels that in them much 
crime and vice is taught to both young 
and old. 

“At present we have no committee 
appointed to view the films previous 
to exhibiting,” she writes, “but favor 
the citizens’ commission as is done in 
Milwaukee.” 

A plan that seems to take care of 
the situation almost automatically is 
that described by Harry Bacharach, 
Mayor of Atlantic City, N. J. Says 
Mayor Bacharach: 

“Replying to your letter, relative to 
moving picture conditions in this city, 
I would state that we have had no 
difficulty in seeing that the proper 
films are shown. 

“The moving picture theaters have 
an organization and a committee and 
they know that if the proper pictures 
are not shown, we will close them up 








“For over five years I have been In- 
spector of Public Amusements, and 
co-operated with the moving picture 
men in this way. It has also been a 
great satisfaction to help bring about a better feeling between 
citizens working for better films, and the moving picture men. 
This has been done through becoming acquainted, and under- 
standing the others’ problems. They are now seeing things 
more nearly eye to eye.” Co-oper- 
ation—team-work—appears to ac- 
complish the best resuits in the 
maintaining of a good motion pic- 
ture standard as elsewhere. 

From Boston, John M. Casey, 
“hief of the Licensing Division, 
writes: “Upon proper complaint, 
the officials designated by an Act 







CONDITA LD. 








1930 Y of Legislature, consisting of the 
Leen ers ‘oA mayor, police commissioner and 
chief justice of the Municipal 


Court, will review a film or other 
form of exhibition complained of 
and take action deemed necessary. 


CITY OF BOSTON 
OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 


Miss Rose Tapley, lecturer in behalf of better 
films. Her slogan is, “support clean pictures.” 


not only for that picture, but for any 
one in the future. 

“The members of their organization 
have met with me occasionally and 
understand exactly the views of the city. If we are in doubt 
about any picture, we select a representative committee of 
citizens to give us their information on the same.” 

“We have the co-operation of exhibitors to a marked degree,” 
says R. A. Hamilton, Commissioner of Public Safety at 
Rochester, N. Y. The administra- 
tion receives the bulletins of the 
National Board of Review and sub- 
scribes to a trade journal. “As a 
result of this surveillance and co- 
operation on the part of exhibitors,” 
continues Mr. Hamilton, “com- 
plaints in this city are almost 
negligible.” 

Harvey T. Neilson, Mayor of 
Santa Barbara, Cal., gives credit to 
his motion picture exhibitors. 
“There is no motion picture censor- 
ship or surveillance in this city,” he 
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If You Want Better Pictures 


R if you want to make sure that good ones will continue to 
be shown in your community, organize a Branch of The 
Better Photoplay League of America. 

The Better Photoplay League of America is the national clear- 
ing-house for the better film movement. James R. Quirk is 
the president. 

Use the 
the community 
money to see. 


power of public opinion. The exhibitor gives 
what he thinks it wants—what it pays its 
So the community really responsible for 
the class of pictures shown. Go to see good pictures—stay 
away from bad ones. If conditions are not right, you can 
change them. Join The Better Photoplay League of America, 
and use your influence in behalf of better films. 

There are no dues. All that is asked of the better film workers 
is that they send monthly reports of their activities and re- 
sults to the parent body, 350 North Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 
Enclose stamp for reply when writing for advice or information. 

News of the branches will be printed monthly in PHotopLay 
Macazine, the League’s official organ. These reports will in- 
clude items about the Branch Leagues, and comment on other 
work done throughout the country in behalf of better films. 


1S 





Identify Yourself With This Movement 


Organize a Branch League 


ET in touch with people you know to be interested in 
clean, worth-while pictures. These may include representa- 
tives of different clubs and civic organizations, regular patrons 
of the motion picture theatres, etc. 
To start a branch, you will need as many as ten persons 
of standing in the community, and you can add to this number 
as the Branch progresses. 


Call a meeting in a club room, a hotel parlor, your own 
home, or other convenient place. Have someone make a 
motion that you organize a Branch of The Better Photoplay 
League of America, for the purpose of furthering the cause of 
better films. After the motion is seconded and carried. elect 
your officers ——a chairman, two vice-chairmen, and a secretary. 
As there are no dues unless the Branch League unanimously 
votes to have them, you will not need a treasurer. 


Send the names of your officers and ten or more original 
members to The Better Photoplay League of America, 350 
North Clark St., Chicago, Ill., from which you can obtain 
Constitution and by-laws for the Branch Leagues, free of charge. 








writes, “but experience has been that the local exhibitors have 
been very careful in booking clean pictures, and very few com- 
plaints have come to my notice.” 

George W. Cousins, Mayor of Eureka, Cal., states that the 
motion picture conditions in Eureka are handled entirely 
through the office of the Chief of Police. 

“I thank you for calling my attention to this matter,” says 
Mayor Cousins, “and assure you that I shall take the matter 
up along the lines suggested and organize a branch of your 
league, as soon as possible.” 

Kankakee, Illinois, seems to be a “better film” city. “I am 
pleased to say,” writes Mayor Henry Reuter, “that the picture 
theatres of Kankakee show good clean pictures and are very de- 
sirable places for women and children to patronize.” Another 
hopeful sign is the communication from W. T. Stodden, Mayor 
of Butte, Mont. After pointing out that Butte does not permit 
the motion picture exhibition of burglaries, train robberies, or 
other acts constituting felony, or portraying the life and ex- 
periences of criminals, Mayor Stodden says: “I may state 
that we have had but little difficulty in handling the movies in 
our city. The management has always aimed to place before 
the patrons only the better grade of shows. I may also state 
that Butte has no complaint at 
the present writing.” 


patriotic motives. By leaving the whole matter up to the honor 
of the manager and assuring him that he would not be molested 
as long as a high standard of films was shown we have secured 
good clean films for our city. This method would not, we 
know, work out as a rule. It does here, however 

“For your information, our population is 11,000. Motion 
picture houses, four. All known as Ye Libertie Theaters; man- 
ager, I. D. Standford.” 

Mayor John C. Calhoun of Owensboro, Ky., in a letter filled 
with the spirit of Southern courtesy, points out that in the 
theaters in his city the exhibitor (whom he does not happen to 
name) personally views his pictures, cutting out anything ob- 
jectionable before showing them to his audiences. This pro- 
cedure follows the manner indicated in the League’s new book- 
let, “Hints and Helps in Obtaining Betier Films.” 

“Occasionally,” writes Mayor Calhoun, ‘the manager calls 
me to sit through the first performance, then if we decide that 
a part of a reel shall be eliminated, we co so. I feel that the 
city of Owensboro has as clean moving pictures as any other 
city in the United States.” 

According to local needs, local conditions must be met. 
But the important thing is to meet them—to take the matter 

under advisement, to have at 
heart the welfare of your city. 





Two letters from widely sep- 


of your community. If you 





arated communities tell prac- 
tically the same story—that of 
one man in contro! of local 
picture theaters—a man of real 
civic responsibility. 

S. A. Reynolds, Mayor of 
Chico, Cal., writes as follows: 
“All theaters in this city are 
operated by one concern. We 
are fortunate in having them 
owned by one who is using his 
best endeavors for clean fi'ms. 
In cases in which he entertains 
anv doukt he has asked that 
the President of the Board of age tet 
Trustees, City Marshal, a eae 
woman or two who are heads lines you 
of some of the local civic clubs operate with her 
or organizations for public wel- Wishing 
fare. attend an afternoon ses- q 
sion before the picture 
shown for the public. 

“Action by these parties has 
been considered final, and in 
my recollection there has been 
but one rejection. and then 
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19th inst., and 
interested in the question involved. 1 


Mrs 


OFFICE OF 


THE MAYOR 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 


The Better Photoplay League of Amcrica, 
Street, 


Citizen’s Club, 
initiate a 
the 


are a city officiai. enforce its 
laws so that clean pictures and 
none other shall be shown. If 
vou are not, join or organize a 
branch of The Better Photo- 
play League of America, and 
accomplish your ends by the 
use of public opinion and co- 
operation. If you have your 
community’s welfare at heart, 
vou will see to it that the 
motion picture stream that 
passes through its streets is a 
pure one. 


May, 21, 1919 
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NE of the most significant 

events of this wonder- 
working age is the union of 
church and screen at the great 
Methodist Missionary Cente- 
nary at Columbus, O., June 20 
to July 13—already convened 
as this number of PuHorto- 
PLAY MAGAZINE reaches its sub- 
scribers. At this important 
congress of the disciples of 


movement 
City Governmen 
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, 
commendable 
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(Continued on page 129) 
























A Review 
of the New Pictures 


The 
Shadow 


Stage 


By 


JULIAN JOHNSON 


\ 
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F the celluloid prints of our day were destroyed by some 
strange lover of gelatine among the moths and larve 
there would remain for the researchers of the next gen- 
eration only the play-bills and the press-notices. And on 

viewing these I imagine they would say, “This man Griffith 
certainly had his world by the tail—year after year these 
laudations! How tiresome! Was there no one else deserving 
the top of the column?” 

But at the risk of being called a mere D. Wark sycophant 
by those that follow me, I must continue praising David W. 
The immediate object of to-day’s anthem is, as you probably 
surmise, “Broken Blossoms,” a great photoplay of insignificant 
title. 

Let me say that Mr. Griffith’s distinction lies not in the 
fact that he writes fine narratives on the screen. Other men 
do that. The extraordinary part of Griffith is that he has 
never ceased to be a pioneer. He continues to advance. He 
dares to present novelties of form and novelties of material. 
He does not always get away with it, but he keeps right on 
pioneering. He is a long ways from dead, and already the 
Shakespeare-Bacon controversy has crawled out of its narrow 
cell and taken a new form in the hexagonal debate as to who 
invented the close-up. People keep on appropriating his no- 
tions, and he keeps on putting forth new notions. He is like 
a doctor who seldom troubles to make his nostrums proprietary 
—a year or two after some Griffith knick-knack has been gen- 
erally adopted almost anybody can tell you that Griffith didn’t 
invent it at all—Harold Mike Bings did it first, in “A Sight 
for the Gods.” 

To come to a more intimate consideration of “Broken Blos- 
soms”: it is the first genuine tragedy of the movies. An un- 
happy ending doesn’t constitute tragedy; tragedy seems fore- 
ordained; the drums of doom are sounding from the first steps 
of the pageant. So they are for Lucy, the forlorn little thing 
without a last name, unwelcome child of a Limehouse bruiser, 
idol of a half-crazy Oriental idealist. Mr. Griffith’s adaptation 
of Thomas Burke’s grotesque red story, “The Chink and the 
Child,” is extraordinarily clever. There the Celestial was little 
more than a coolie—an old beast of the East in whom, some- 
how, the forlorn little girl lit a queer late lambent spark of im- 
mortality. It would have been hard to make an Occidental audi- 
ence accept Burke’s slant on this dirty, dried old citron; sounds 
well enough in a book that you don’t have to read aloud, maybe, 
but in a show it would almost certainly be disgusting. Espe- 
cially to men, who sometimes reverence women more than 
women reverence themselves. So in making the Chinaman a 


splendid but embittered and fallen young Buddhist, D. W. 
rose cuthorially in that moment right alongside Mr. Burke. 



























H. B. Warner brings to the part of Rand the very air of 
romance needed by this rather conventional story, “ The 


Man Who Turned White.” 


For the rest, tne tale runs as written except for the very 
finish, with Lucy dragging out her cowering little life by the 
London waterside, beaten into semi-imbecility by her acci- 
dental father, picked up, reverenced, honored and enthroned 
by the lonely opium-eater, and at length slain in a monstrous 
moment of mock-virtue by the insensate chunk that caused 
her to come into the world. Then the beast dies before the 
Chinaman’s gun, the Chinaman dies upon his own knife, and 
the cycle is finished. There is a satisfaction in the death of all 
three that is an unconscious verification of both its art and its 
truth. Burrows the battler should not survive the weak little 
thing he made and slew, and for the yellow man to go on liv- 
ing would have been a hideous hell. ; 

The visualizing of this bitter-sweet story is, I have no hesi- 
tancy in saying, the very finest expression of the screen so 
far. There seems to be no setting or accessory which is not 
correct in its finest details. The composition is a painter’s. 
The photography is not only perfect, but, with caution, is inno- 
vational, and approximates, in its larger lights and softnesses of 
close view, the details of bright and dark upon the finest can- 
vases in the Louvres of the world. 

Not content with driving his lens to a record of unexampled 
recording, Mr. Griffith has added a revolutionary color touch by 
the use of a Chinese blue, thrown, not by the projector or out 
of the film, but independently, from the projection booth. This 
is not a tint and it does not give the impression of colored film. 
It has a dramatic value which can only be compared to the 
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Mr. Griffith's “Broken Blossoms” is the first genuine tragedy 
of the movies. Lillian Gish characterizes a little creature of 
infinite pathos. 














“The Weaker Vessel” provides a likable photoplay with a 
character actor named John Cooke—who is a continual uproar. 











“Oh, You Women!” is a real satire on women in men’s— 
well, let us say shoes—during wartime. 





vital, living blue of the incomparable scene-painter Urban. 

Photographer Bitzer has done the best work of his career in 
this picture. 

The fated trio is played by Lillian Gish, as Lucy; Donald 
Crisp, as Battling Burrows, and Richard Barthelmess, as the 
Yellow Man. The piece is high tide for all of them. 

Miss Gish has been allied with the delicate flowers upon 
Griffith’s tapestries for a long, long time, but here she is 
called upon to play more than a delicate flower. She must, and 
does, characterize a little creature of infinite pathos. She has 
to be both Lillian Gish and the Mae Marsh of old rolled into 
one sorrowful little being, and her success in this strange com- 
bination of motives and beings is absolute. Mr. Crisp as the 
ferocious Battler is more than physically violent; he has, by 
many little side touches given intriguing, even humorous little 
rlimpses into the bovine mental processes, the vast self-satis- 
factions of an ox such as Burrows would be. Mr. Barthelmess 
as the Chinaman is lofty, exalted, immeasurably removed from 
a sordid world and its sordid passions, and a calm, implacable 
dispenser of fate in the last phase. Edward Piel, George 
Beranger and that delightful pugilistic thespian, Mr. Kid 
McCoy Selby, perform small parts with admirable finish. 

Only one part of this splendid essay is open to real criticism. 
Mr. Griffith is not a title writer and his words most in- 
adequately garb his visions. The spoken titles are not so bad, 
but the descriptive phrases lean lamely upon crutches of senti- 
mentality. 


DADDY LONG-LEGS—First National 


‘kere is no man working in the sunlight medium who has 
a greater mastery of human touches—whimsical, gay, tender or 
eye-filling—than that Marshall Neilan who is never Marshall, 
but always “Mickey.” Those touches are the keynote, the 
big success, the whole value of “Daddy Long-Legs,” a screen- 
ing of the play made popular by Ruth Chatterton. As an 
architect of drama, Mickey has not yet arrived. Considering 
his plays as plays he rather flounders through, but an ability 
to reflect humanity is much nearer genius than the practiced, 
acquired craftsmanship of making four or five mechanically 
perfect acts. If Mickey could now build plays that satisfied us 
as to their technique, yet left us cold, I would say that he would 
never be able to rise above mediocrity. As it is, he makes us 
laugh, and sometimes cry, and always enjoy ourselves—and 
falls into some haphazard and usually hasty conclusion. So 
he is in the position of a young singer of glorious voice and 
no great skill in its use, rather than one who can execute a 
flawless cadenza—in a sound that is windy and cold. The gift 
of holding the mirror up to nature, which is Mickey’s, is 
heaven-sert; I am confident that he will acquire the upper 
mathematics of his profession. ‘Daddy Long-Legs,” is, in- 
deed, a better thing constructively than his other efforts. It 
is deeper, too, in thought. When the forlorn little girl in the 
orphanage looked up at her foster-mother, Mary Pickford, 
and asked “What is a mamma?” ....I don’t know what 
to say about that moment. I can only tell you that tears came 
into my eyes; and it has been years since I wept at a picture 
or a play. On the other hand—Mary, Wes’ Barry, the little 
dog, and the jug of hard cider—ten minutes of positive up- 
roar. Pathos and laughter are near allies, but it takes genius 
to interweave them as deftly and inextricably as they are 
interwoven here. Miss Pickford plays the little girl of the 
orphanage with all the zest of a beginner—as if she were in- 
deed an awkward little girl in a horrible union suit, and not 
the greatest lady in the book of screen peeresses. It is this 
ability to put the utmost of herself, the best of herself, so 
completely and wholly into everything she does, that keeps 
Mary Pickford at the top of the vast feminine heap. She has 
never done a thing more wholeheartedly in her life, and, as 
parts go, she has never done anything better in her life. That 
perfect combination of freckles and warts, Mr. Barry, is an 
admirable side-kick and Mahlon Hamilton plays Daddy Long- 
Legs with sincerity and repose. “Daddy Long-Legs” is uni- 
versal entertainment. Take your grandma, your girl, your four- 
year-old, your mother, your minister or your (late) bar-tender; 
it is an hour and a half of perfect eniovment for all. 


PRETTY SMOOTH—Universal 


To this piece which originally wore the much better name 
of “The Chatterbox,” Bayard Veiller brought all the sure and 
intimate knowledge of the underworld which he displayed in 

















“Within the Law.” We have had altogether too much amateur 
crookedness on stage and screen; too much alleged intimacy 
with dips and thieves and murderers, compounded by ladies 
and gentlemen so innocent that even in youth it is doubtful 
whether they ever threw paper-wads at the teacher. The 
similarity to “Within the Law” is indeed closer than that same 
mastery of odd characters and the argot of evil, for Gertie 
(Priscilla Dean) suggests that bad elf, Aggie Lynch, played in 
the speakies by a stage Priscilla, Florence Nash. “Pretty 
Smocth” is good, also, in presenting criminals with an air 
of fascination, and yet with no lure. Gertie’s sister Nellie, 
down with “the con I caught in Auburn,” and the aged cracks- 
man, once master of his profession, and now confessing that 
in his age he’s just “‘a dirty sneak thief,” are splendid examples 
of “romantic” criminality wrought out to its logical conclusion. 
Gertie, the chatterbox, so named because of her habit of talking 
to herself, is on the point of breaking into a safe in the house 
where she’s employed as a maid when she disovers that all she 
has done is hopelessly scratch the strong-box. Knowing that 
she must alibi this, she cuts a pane of the window with a 
diamond, and calls the police—only to see a real crook come 
in and get the stuff just too late to take it away. She drops his 
swag into her breast—and marries him when, a year or so later, 
she helps him escape. Their relentless pursuit by a San Fran- 
cisco copper, and the outwitting of said limb of the law are 
the concluding elements of interest. Mr. Veiller perfectly 
maintains his suspense, and though it must be confessed that 
at the last he strains plausibility a bit, he is to be congratu- 
lated upon jumping from the footlights to the shadows and 
lighting squarely on his feet: for this, his first genuine screen- 
work, is bena-fide and exciting entertainment all the way 
through. Francis McDonald is very fine as the young crook, 
and the highly individual Miss Dean is her customary brilliant, 
fascinating young self. Rollin Sturgeon’s direction and Walde- 
mar Young’s scenario are highly creditable. 


“PLL GET HIM YET!”—Paramount 


This Dorothy Gish is just naturally funny. 

Unless you’re naturally funny you can’t be funny at all, 
which is the answer to a large proportion of our unfunny 
“comedies.” 

Dorothy gets funnier, because she is getting surer of herself. 

Like the Barrymores, a family where tragedians, farceurs, 
grand actresses and light comedians grow like weeds in April 
rain, the Gishes, in a pair of sisters, offer striking diversity. 
There’s Lillian, the paramount tragedienne—and Dorothy, who 
could make a horse laugh if a horse had a mule’s sense of 
humor. 

This particular instance is not especially notable as to story, 
however notable it may be for registered laughs. Susy Fara- 
day Jones, 2 foxy young thing whose multi-everything father 
hands her a railroad to run, becomes enamored of Scoop 
McCreedy, a iikely young reporter who has been summarily 
kicked out by her I-have-more-important-plans-for-you parent. 
Her winning of Scoop is not quite as hard as keeping him, 
while concealing her identity in the kitchen and holding direct- 
ors’ meetings that look to neighborly eyes like wholesale liai- 
sons. Of course Scoop, I'll admit, is that delectable and 
desirable young man Dick Barthelmess, a general equinoctial 
disturbance to all females between seventeen and twenty-one— 
Susy Jones and Delight Evans included. So, what would be 
the possession of a mere railroad to the possession of Scoop? 
Nevertheless, Susy-Dorothy is comic in her love, and, the rest 
of the performers—including George Fawcett—know their 
business. The result is an entertaining transcription of an 
awfully tame story. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER BUCKAROO—Arteraft 


Mr. Fairbanks herein emerges from the solitudes of Big 
Business and at least seven hundred special announcements. 
It is his first picture since the papers had a piece a day to print 
about the Big Four. It is characteristic, and though it seems, 
at first sight, to have been cut from forty or fifty thousand 
feet of sheer slow-cranked rides, it has the value throughout 
of swift movement making up for what it lacks in originality 
and plausibility. Teddy Drake, New York clubman suspended 
from his organization for continuous pranking, goes West to 
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One of the best comedies of the late Sidney Drew’s screen 
career is “Harold, the Last of the Saxons.” It embraces the 
household and village of Henry and Polly. 








“The Crimson Gardenia” is a Rex Beach subject, whose 
improbable but lively story tells an adventure in New Orleans. 














“The Knickerbocker Buckaroo” is a Fairbanks vehicle, whose 
swift movement makes up for a lack of dramatic technique. 
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Texas Guinan’s two-reel Western pictures, just coming tuo 
release, embody the romance of the plains so long the exclus- 
ive province of Bill Hart, et. al. 











Bayard Veiller’s screen story “Pretty Smooth” suggests the 
technique of his stage melodrama, “Within the Law.” 














“Castles in the Air” proves that May Allison is coming up as an 
actress The story isa trifle and yet May makes you believe it 
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get rid of the selfishness and inconsideration for others which 
he discovers are his chief faults. In a bit of a town he finds 
Mercedes and her brother, about to be robbed by the sheritf 
and an organized band of the money they have saved from the 
sale of their home. This, you realize, is all the ever-ready 
Douglas needs as the prelude of at least four thousand feet of 
the merriest and rapidest adventure. Do the wicked Sheriff 
and his skulking compadres get theirs? They do. Jn many 
ways as the late Mr. Heinz had pickles. And does Dougias 
claim Mercedes—when he discovers that her supposed lover 
is only her brother? Ask the question again, and you receive 
an inquiry into your sanity. Quaint little, sweet little Marjorie 
Daw; Frank Campeau, Albert McQuarrie and William Well- 
man are first aids to the acrobatic star. You may think this 
story pretty thin, but you can’t say it doesn’t move. 


OH, YOU WOMEN!— Paramount 


Here is a reai satire aptly conceived, cleverly. wrought out, 
and played in a manner worthy the original authorial idea. 
Have vou noticed how this war has given the masculine woman 
her chance to be a man? I don’t mean to cast aspersion on the 
devoted women in uniform for noble, helpful service; neither 
did the authors. What they were aiming their rifle of ridicule 
at was the self-important, fussy, stridulous creature of third 
sex who endeavored to run everything, and boss everything, 
and extract the largest amount of real he-glory with the least 
amount of labor and self-sacrifice. Every community has had 
a number of these bewildering persons. Anita Loos and John 
Emerson conceived a village in which these boyish damsels 
completely overturned everything, won the council election, 
drove all the young men to war, and put the o!d men into 
aprons and sunbonnets to wash dishes and mind the children. 
To this monstrous burg returns a young soldier—admirably 
played by Ernest Truex. He finds just one young woman who 
is willing to be a woman—Louise Huff. And their romance, 
and the old veterans’ rebellion against petticoat tyranny are 
the rest of the picture. This is an oddity with brains in the 
making and cleverness in the interpretation. It is gilt-edged 
farce comedy. 


FIRES OF FAITH—Paramount 


If you haven’t seen “Fires of Faith,” let me advise you to 
do so. Don’t go, however, with the sole plan of seeing an 
extraordinary dramatic entertainment. If you do, you'll be 
disappointed. What you will see, and what you should expect 
to see, is a concise, ordinary narrative, glorified by an ex- 
position of the splendid work of the greatest humanitarian 
organization in the world. To the acting of the clean, sweet 
and conventional litt!e romance Paramount has loaned an un- 
usual collection of splendid players, including Catherine Cal- 
vert, Eugene O’Brien, Ruby DeRemer, Helen Dunbar, Theo- 
core Roberts, Charles Ogle, James Neill, Edythe Chapman, 
and Robert Anderson. The subject is, of course, the Salva- 
tion Army and its reiief of a world beleagured by poverty 
and selfishness and war. Commander Evangeline Booth, a 
woman of majestic calm and sweet, strikingly forceful coun- 
tenance, appears many times. There is a well-to!d story of 
the Army’s founding and its early struggles, and all these are 
woven into a modern story of a girl’s reclamation and the 
service of herself and her comrades in France. Miss Calvert, 
Mr. O’Brien and Miss DeRemer have the principal parts. 


COME OUT OF THE KITCHEN—Paramount 


Claudia Dangerfield may belong to the Pollyanna class, but 
she is saved by a dogged little sense of humor that Pollyanna 
never had. When Claudia’s father becomes ill—so ill that 
notwithstanding the proud, quaint o!d Virginia family’s poverty 
he must be rushed to New York for treatment by a specialist 
—Claudia leases the old house and all that is therein to a rich 
New Yorker. “All that is therein” means something, for that 
all includes Claudia and her brothers and sisters—servants, 
they’re to be, of the new regime, with the petite Claudia as the 
cook. Claudia is of course abetted and cooked for, and faked 
through, by a doting old mammy who hides at the proper 
moments. And then at last her card-house comes tumbling 
down about her ears, for the snobs get her servant brothers 

(Continued on page 117) 
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She has flourished from Coast 
to Coast, but, having cut her 
teeth on a_ six-shooter, has 
quite naturally reverted to type. 
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By 
ADELA RoGers-St. JOHN 


* OR east is east, and west is west, and 
never the twain shall meet,” sang Mr. 
Kipling in one of his most inspjra- 
tional moments. 

But Mr. Kipling didn’t know the movies, 
the Winter Garden—and Texas Guinan. 

Exceptions prove the rule, the sage hath 
said. Then this story of the beautiful cac- 
tus flower who became a Broadway orchid 
and then, at the cail of the camera, aban- 
doned the upholstered chairs of New York’s 
prize restaurants for the pommeled saddle, 
demonstrates that at times and under cir- 
cumstances, east and west get along very 
nicely. 

Like all good stories, ours begins with once 
upon a time there was a little girl—and her 
name was Texas, last half Guinan. (The i 
is just to make it more difficult. It’s pro- 
nounced just exactly as it should be, with 
the i like y.) 

She was born, as you may surmise from 
her name, down in the good old trouble state 
and she cut her teeth on a pearl-handled six- 
shooter, sat on a horse before she could sit 
in a chair, and bore a distinct resemblance 
to her beloved uncle, Senator Joe Bailey of 
Texas. 

But the east claimed Texas. She took off 
her riding pants, donned a pair of white silk 
tights and went—to Broadway. 

Everybody in Manhattan knew Texas. 
You'd have thought the states adjoined. 
She had a house on West Eighth Street 
full of marvelous antique furniture, an 
office at the Claridge and a place of busi- 
ness at some good theater. 

When she made a trip out to Cali- 
fornia to do pictures for Triangle two 
years, ago, they cast her for smart 
young Wall Street widows and bright 
light vamps and million dollar breach of 
promise suit heroines. But she happened in 
the shuffle to get cast for the star role in the 
“Gun Woman” and then people began to 
remember her first name. 

I found her standing on top of a large 
California hill, with a gun in each hand and 
a hard look in her luminous pansy eyes. (I 
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Sometimes Miss Guinan throws her guns in the drawer and goes off for an afternoon 
at the links. She’s just as handy with the golf-sticks as she is with a six-shooter, 
though, the caddies say, not so deadly. 
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VUUSLOPOESE. 


Ted. a) . * a . 
William Sherrill, her manager, tried to do some of Texas’ camera stunts-—- and 
Cliff Smith and the gun-lady are grinning because the script calls for an extra notch in Miss 
‘ . , . . 
Guinan’s gun and there is no room for any more. 


have often scoffed loudly and hilariously at this pet expression 
of lady novelists. I apologize. In fact, I'll go them one bet- 
ter—orchid eyes.) Both guns and eyes—the latter far more 
deadly—were trained on her director, Cliff Smith, as able a 
western director as there is in the moving picture field. 

“I won’t let anybody double for me,” said Miss Guinan of 
Texas in uncompromising tones. 

“Then that horse is plumb apt to break your neck, ma’am,.” 
said Mr. Smith politely. 

“If any horse that has only four legs can break my neck,” 
remarked the lady, “it’s time it was broke.” : 

We sat down on the side of the hill, with vast stretches of 
California’s rolling foothills and valleys undulating into a 
sheen of distant sea before us. About half a mile to the right. 
Mr. Smith, megaphone in hand, was now putting a bunch of 
cowboys through some hard riding stunts. 

“That horse of mine,” said Texas, indicating the lean, wise 
looking pinto that stood with his bridle over his head, “carried 
Bill Hart through his first pictures. Cliff has got an idea he’s 
mean but I say old age has gentled him a bit by now. He’s 
a peach of a stunt horse, though.” : 

“Well, how do you like it?” I asked. 

Texas grinned. “Well, outside of a couple of stitches in my 
right eye, a cracked nose, a game leg and a—a blister where 
I hit the saddle, I’m getting along nicely.” 

I looked at the newly sewed cut across her eyelid. “How in 
the world did you get that?” : 

“Fool horse bolted out of a door with me,” she said. “The 
edge of the door tried to stop me, but it didn’t have much 
luck. 


“When I came out 
here the most daring 
thing Id done in a 
couple of years was to 
order a meal without 
looking at the right hand 
side of the menu. Now 
they ask me to jump a 
15-foot ditch as an appe- 
tizcer before breakfast. I 
get up about in time to 
meet myself cominz 
home from the theater. 

“Why, I was so used 
to electricity that sun- 
light hurt my eyes. I 
didn’t realize they used 
it for anything except 
poetry. Id forgotten a 
horse was a modern 
animal and not some ex- 
tinct  antediluvian, 
though as a kid mama 
had to drag me down 
from on top of one to 
put me to bed. 

“I didn’t have any 
trouble putting on pants. 
After what I’ve worked 
in sometimes I fe!t sort 
of overdressed at first. 
But now, no more skirts 
for me. I have just 
bought ten suits with 
pants instead of skirts 
and from now on I’m go- 
ing to be so western that 
Bill Hart will look like 
he came from Boston. 

“They've got a horse, 
a dog, a cat and a whole 
family of very young 
cats out at the studio, all 
named Texas. Every 
time Cliff yells for me to 
do a scene, the menag- 
erie walks out. Oh, 
we're pretty well repre- 
sented. 

“You see, riding and 
shooting and roping for 
the camera is so different from doing it for fun or as a business. 
There is nothing so unostentatious as true westernism. Its 
secret is concealment, its essence is smoothness, ease. A real 
cowboy would as soon be caught stealing eggs as getting his 
gun into action. They hate display or any show off, worse 
than anything in the world. It is learning to do things without 
effort that marks the real westerner. 

“And yet, to portray these things for the screen, you've got 
to combine that ease with sufficient action to get it over—to 
register it. It’s about as delicate an operation as setting a bee’s 
ankle. 

“It’s much more thrilling than riding on the range, because 
you have to go through with everything. All cowboys will 
tell you that the fact of the camera’s all-seeing eye will make 
them nervous at first and will create a case of what is really 
camera-fright. 

“T lost the first jap cook I got because he happened to come 
in when I was practicing drawing both guns at once. Guess 
he’s running yet. Hold-ups in New York are mostly done with- 
out guns, but the next time I walk into a cafe and want real 
service, I’m going to take both mine along. 

“I’ve got a great big house out in the Hollywood foothills. 
Why, we’ve got a whole yard full of chickens—don’t get ex- 
cited, Broadway friends. These have feathers—not in their 
hats, either. I’m in strict training again, and I’ve lost ten 
pounds. I started shooting at a beer bottle—what?—oh, I 
found it out in the alley. I put a cork in it and stuck a match 
in the cork. First I could miss the bottle. Now I can miss 
the match. Really, I got that match nine times out of ten 
the other day.” 
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“If at first you don’t succeed, come 
home,” said John Bower’s Dad; and 


LL right,” said Father Bowers, looking at his son 
John, who in his turn was looking rather sheepish 
as he twirled his cap in his hands—“all right—if 
you're set on this play-actin’ stunt, go ahead. I don’t 


think much of it, myself; you ought to stick to the store. 
But—if you make a go at it from the start, stick to it. If 
you don’t, come back home.” 

“And now I’m afraid I won’t get home this year, either,” 
said John Bowers, when the PHoropLay reporter saw him in 
his dressing-room in star’s alley at Goldwyn’s Culver City 
studios—Bowers was talking easily the while he smeared his 
smooth face with make-up—“you see I got a job right away; 
that led to others; I am busy all the time—until somehow 
I didn’t get home at the end of the season and the end of 
many seasons thereafter. And I won’t get home this season 
at all for I’m with Goldwyn on a year’s contract, out here. 
And I’m homesick, gosh darn it, for—good old Long Island 
Sound, and the old yacht in dry-dock!” 

Bowers is a Hoosier hero because he was born in Garrett, 
a small town in Indiana, and led a typical Hoosier kid’s 
existence until he got the stage idea. He was the leading man 
in an amateur production of “A Royal Slave,” which was 
coached by a professional. Later the coach fell in with a com- 
pany which was rehearsing “A Royal Slave’”—without a leading 


man. 


The coach thought of John—and sent for him. He 


made good at the start, giving his family the surprise of its 


life. 


It may surprise you to learn that Bowers is one of the 


realest old-timers in pictures. 


“We grew up together,” he 


grinned; “yessir—I played in one of those medieval Essanay’s, 
‘Justification,’ with a leading woman who was later to become 


a star and enlist my support—Ethel Clayton. 


The picture 


was one of the first two-reelers ever seen and Broncho Billy 
Anderson directed it, with J. H. Gilmour in the cast, and Mar- 
jorie Moreland, who later became a Mrs. Nat Goodwin, play- 
ing a maid. 

“ ‘Justification’ was one of those things which would be a 
curiosity now. It had to do with a husband who learned that 
his wife was about to join her lover, and conceived the whim- 


sical idea of murdering the object of her affections and plac- 
ing his body in the wife’s trunk (Continued on page 134) 


He Hasn't 


Been Home 
Since 


The above scene in it- 
self would seem ade- 
quate reason for never 
going home. But 
though John seems 
pleased as punch with 
his part in “Sis Hop- 
kins,”’stick candyreally 
gives him indigestion. 
Apparently it (or jeal- 
ousy) is giving Mabel } 
Normand a _ headache. 





















A thrilling after-the-war story, 
wherein the spirit that H f N () 
carried the Americans over 


the top wins a fight against 
Bolshevism, and, incidentally, 
completes two courtships. 


“Are you an Ameri- 
can citizen?” demanded 
Garland. The man =. i ar a ae 
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ND we're going to clean ‘em up— 
smoke the rats out of the sewers and 
put up a quarantine against further 
importations.”’ 

Captain Hamilton Garland of the Fighting 
Sixty-Eighth, tall, bronzed, blue-eyed, distin- 
guished—looking his ath!etic American best 
in the new khaki uniform with the Croix de 
Guerre and the D. S. C. decorating his tunic, 
slammed a muscular fist down on Virginia Van Leiden’s dain- 
tily furnished breakfast table, rattling its eggshell china and 
shining silver en castanet. 

“But, Milton dear,’ smiled the pretty little bronze-haired, 
dark-eyed young woman, pouring coffee and signaling a gesture 
of dismissal to Jones, the butler, “who are they—these terribly 
dangerous persons supposed to be menacing Manhattan’s hoy 
calm? Really, I think the Government is tremendously over- 
rating the importance of our New York Bolsheviki. Oh, down, 
Fifi!’ as the pet pomeranian, in a chair beside her, placed both 
small paws on the table begging for tidbits. 

“You see,’ pursued this charming young hostess of the luxu- 
rious oid Garland home in upper Fifth Avenue, “I’ve been in 
a position to analyze the real sentiment of this so-called dan- 
gerous element. Remember I’ve been driving a service car for 
more than a year—ever since you sailed for France. My 
belief is that the really dangerous ones among the crowd are 
few, and those few late importations.” 

Captain Garland smiled a trifle satirically. 

“I’ve discovered,” went on Mrs. Van Leiden, “that the 
speakers at most radical meetings—the Epsteins and Kara- 
vitches and Minskis—are all paid propagandists. With 
proper police work these spluttering firebrands would be 
under lock and key in a week. Don't take their 
movements or their influence on the poor folk of 
New York too serious!y, my so!dier brother.” 

The effect of this little speech was to bring 
Captain Garland to his feet, holding a 
coffee cup in one hand and a napkin in 
the other. He stared astoundedly at 
the dainty, pale blue clad figu.e, his 
vis-a-vis. 

“What were the names you men- 
tioned just now, Sis?” demanded the 
captain. ‘Were they merely imagi- 





nary or—” 

“Dear me,” laughed the hostess, 
“what an excitable man. Of course -—— 
vou wouldn’t give me credit for 


knowing much about the lower ten 
thousand—wealthy Mrs. Van Leiden, 
social parasite, so to speak. Mi£lton, 
my dear boy, there has been a vast 
change in the spirit of my dreams— 
of the dreams of all our class since 
vou went away. Most of us who 
think ai all have realized that while 
this war was launched by the wicked 
woodsawer of Amerongen — whom 
may the gods destroy!—its flames 
were fanned everywhere by seething 
human discontent. The rich were too 
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rich and the poor too poor. Now, Oe aces sceneds 
we, the wealthy, are trying to adjust Mrs. Van Leiden.. 


matters ourselves instead of having 
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ARRATED, by 

the photoplay written by Augustus 
Thomas, produced by Harry Raver for 
Pictures Corp., with 
the following cast: 
stbsacaeasanbe Leah Baird 
..Edward Langford 
sn alake W. H. Gibson 
...Jacob Kingsbury 
paige Harry Bartlett 


Garland.. 


Grandpa Carroll... 
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“But how can you know of him?” she asked. 
“You've only been ashore a week and were 


three days in Washington. 

_rious, I think.” 

For answer the man in uniform took from 
his inner pocket an official-looking document. 
Scanning it, he read: 

“Record of Bolshevik propagandists now 
active in the city of New York, section B, file 
38, Division X. Let’s see,” he went on, running his finger down 
the page, “Epstein, Barakovich, Cazanov, Minski—that’s it— 
Minski, Alexis, born Saranakov near Moscow, 1871, educated 
Cadet College, St. Petersburg. Arrested five times Nihilistic 
plotting, exiled Siberia 1896; escaped Vladivostock 1908. Iden- 
tified with Trotsky, Lenine and others in Swedish communist 
movement, 1916, accompanied Lenine to Russia under Ger- 
man protection 1918. Arrived New York Scandinavian Line, 
SS. Nansen, same year. 

“Oh, there's a lot more about our friend Minski.” grinned 
Garland, as he folded the paper and replaced it in his pocket. 
“My dear Virgie, this is the very gang we're after. Queer 
thing that you should know of them. By Jove—” glancing at 
his wrist watch, “I’ve got to go and see Davy Carroll’s folks. 
They live down in lower Second avenue somewhere—right in 
the thick of things.” 

“Carroll?” questioningly. 

“Yes, Davy—top sergeant in my company. You see, he 
saved my life in the Argonne and he was badly wounded, too: 
may lose a leg, I’m afraid.” 

“Poor fellow,” sighed Mrs. Van Leiden, sym- 
pathetically adding, “I’m awfully glad you didn’t 
lose any legs, Milton, you’ve such nice straight 
legs. Come on, I'll drive you down.” 

“The car waits,” announced a servant, as Vir- 
ginia Van Leiden, placing two little white 
ringless hands on her brother’s shoulders said 

happily. ‘We'll work together, dear, for 

the good old U. S. A.” 


It’s most myste- 
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Five motor patrol wagons carrying 
seventy-five men, the pick of Inspector 
Carnahan’s riot squad, slid silently, by 
devious routes, through the purlieus of 
the Italian quarter and emerged sud- 
denly from half a dozen directions cut- 
side a hall in Fifteenth Street. 

Captain Ryan, in charge, was as si- 
lent as his men. They had received 
their orders at the station. With one 
accord the officers left their cars and 
spread out—front, sides and rear. 

“Raid!” yelled a small boy. “The 
cops is raidin’” went echoing down 
the dimly lighted street as scores of 
youthful denizens of the locality took 
up the cry. 

But before the alarm could spread 
Ryan and his crew had blocked egress 
from the packed assembly room. 
Every entrance was guarded and a 
dozen squads streamed into the place, 
where several hundred foreign-look- 
ing men had risen at the first sound 
of doorway scuffles. 
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them adjusted for us by an impa- 





“You're all under arrest,” yelled 





tient proletariat headed by Le- 
nine, Trotsky, Epstein, Minski, et 
al.” 


“Minski,” repeated Garland, tossing his 
on the table and pacing the floor impatiently. 
do you know of Minski, Virginia?” 

“Alexis Minski,” went on Mrs. Van Leiden, rising to take her 
brother’s arm and steer him toward the rug-draped settee near 
the cheerfully blazirg grate fire. “Why, Alexis is a firebrand— 
a Russian firebrand. He advocates anarchy. Some of my poor 
folk in the lower end regard him as inspired—a sort of prophet. 
Milt!” and Virginia Van Leiden suddenly became very seri- 
ous, “Minski is dangerous. He ought to be arrested.” 

“He is going to be,” interposed Captain Garland. 
all of his gang.” 

It was the woman’s turn to be surprised. 


crumpled napkin 
“What the devil 


“So are 





the captain. “No trouble now. File 
out in line and get into the 

wagons, and be quick about it, too!” 
The raid was brilliantly executed. In the middle of the hall 
a mass of excited men miled around like cattle in a storm. A 
long-haired, whiskered fellow on the platform was shrieking, 
in broken English, denunications of the police. He, too, went 
down struggling, as Sergeants Daniles and Krone jerked him 


off the perpendicular and pulled him through a door. Shots 
were fired but no one was hit. 
The Government men watched the proceedings. It was a 


Government raid in more senses than one. Suspicious charac- 
ters were to be deported and this was the first of a series of 
such raids that resulted in the segregation of some peculiarly 
choice specimens with little books in their pockets—copies of 
the Bolshevik constitution, bound in bright red. 
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One of the platform men at that meeting did not take his 
place with the rest of the gang in Captain Ryan’s rubber-tired 
cars. He saw the shine of the first police star in the south 
entrance and in a flash had slid down, the rope of a decrepit 
dumb-waiter elevator to the basement. Ten minutes after 
the raid he removed a strip of wire netting from a basement 
window and crawled carefully into a court full of boxes and 
scrap iron. 

Alexis Minski grinned sardonically. He was used to escap- 
ing from raided meetings. He had scuttled many times from 
Russian police raids when to be captured meant short shrift. 
Pah! These New York police were easy. Alexis took a quick 
look over the fence, dropped quietly into the street and went 
on his way, hands in pockets, whistling. That raid was but 
an incidental setback. 

Grandpa Carroll’s little bookstore in lower Second Avenue 
attracted all sorts and conditions of folk. The old chap pos- 
sessed a genius for picking up odd and rare volumes. He was 
shrewd enough to preserve the element of mystery with regard 
to these finds. They were never on display, but hidden away 
in the living-room behind the shop, where his pretty grand- 
daughter, Ruth Carroll, known to the school board as one of 
the best junior grade teachers in New York, kept house for 
him. 


It was an open question with Grandpa Carroll whether his 
many visitors really came to discover what he had picked up 
in the way of prehistoric vellum or to talk to Ruth. He was 
in no doubt, though, as to the exact center of interest for his 
latest and most honored visitor, and the old man smiled as he 
heard this dark-haired girl, his idol, chatting with Captain Gar- 
land of the United States Army, these two occupying the 
rickety settee in the little back parlor totally 
oblivious of a workaday world. 

The aged bookseller had reason to be 
happy. Times had been hard for him 
and pretty Ruth since Davy, his 
grandson and the idolized brother 
of Ruth, had gone to France with 
his regiment. Now Captain Gar- 
land had come to tell them 
how Davy was coming— 
brave Davy who had 
fought like a hero in the 
fearful carnage of Ar- 
gonne forest, had won 
the American and 
French crosses, and in- 
cidentally saved the 
life of his captain by 
killing the boche who 
had surprised him un- 
armed. 

Davy, wounded in 
the fight, had since 
been in a French hos- 
pital. Captain Gar- 
land hoped the wound 
was not serious—so 
he told these good 
folk who loved the 
boy — but what 
Garland knew and 
feared to tell was that 
Davy would in all human 
probability lose a leg or a 
foot. He had _ promised 
Davy not to tell this. Now 
he regretted it. The boy 
had suffered in his defense. 

He felt a personal responsi- 
bility. Worst of all they 
must soon know the worst 
because Davy was now on 
the Atlantic aboard the 
transport ‘Finland,’ ex- 
pected to dock at any hour. 

For Ruth the captain’s 
visit had lifted a cloud of 
black despair. In her girl- 
ish frank way she told him 


“Will you marry me—flat wheel and all?” asked Davy. 
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what had happened. How little children of the lower grades 
in the schools had suffered for food during the worst of the 
war. 

“The poor babies,” sighed Ruth, with tears in her lovely 
dark eyes. “They came to school so hungry that they couldn’t 
learn. It broke my heart to watch them. They came hungry 
and they left hungry. It was terrible.” 

“But the city—” interposed Garland, “was nothing done by 
the city to relieve this condition?” 

“There was no fund,” answered the little school-teacher. 
“There were funds for other things but no fund for that. And 
so I—” She paused. 

“Yes?” prompted the captain, gently. 

“Well, I went to the district superintendent and asked him 
if something could not be done. He said he would bring it to 
the attention of somebody, but—my goodness—-the babies were 
starving. It made me angry—and Alexis—” 

Garland started. That name again! 

“Alexis?” he urged. 

‘Alexis writes for some of the foreign magazines printed here. 
He said it was a crime. He said the Government which would 
permit little children to suffer from hunger ought to be over- 
thrown. He walked with me to see the superintendent and was 
terribly angry. He spoke violently to the superintendent. 
Next day they suspended me, saying I was keeping bad com- 
pany. I don’t think Alexis is bad—he’s just excitable. We’ve 
not been able to give milk to the poor children who live about 
here. That makes it all the harder.” 

“Alexis?”’ mused Garland. “His other name is—?” 

“Minski,” replied Ruth, and then as Captain Garland had 
risen she rose also to bid him adieu and repeat her thanks for 

the good news he had brought. Just then 
the tooting of a motor horn was fol- 
lowed by the entrance of Mrs. 

Van Leiden, who inquired 

from the outer shop, “Is 

Captain Garland here?” 

It was thus that Gar- 
land’s sister met Ruth. The 
society favorite and the 
little school-teacher mea- 
sured each other apprais- 
ingly, as women do. 

“T am very glad that 
your brother is to arrive 
safely,” said the belle of 
Fifth Avenue. 

“I’m so very happy. We 
—we all are,” replied Ruth 
simply. 

“I’m coming again,” said 
Captain Garland, “soon, if 
I may.” 

“Tt will be a great 
honor,” blushed the 
girl, and Grandpa Car- 
roll, ruggedly hospit- 
able, seconded the inyi- 

tation with a great dis- 

play of cordiality. 
“Nice girl, that,” re- 
marked Garland, as the 
car sped away uptown un- 
der his sister’s daring guid- 
ance. 

“Milt,” laughed Mrs. Van 
Leiden, her bright eyes 
flashing with the spirit of 
banter, “you’re just like all 
men. The first pretty 
face.” 

“No,” interposed the 
soldier seriously, “you’re 
wrong for once, young 
woman. You should 
have said ‘the last pret- 
ty face.’” 

His sister smiled. 

Ruth felt strongly 
about her children. 
They were _ hungty. 











“He’s a gentleman,” blazed Ruth. 


She wanted them fed. The injustice of her suspension from 
the Vesey Street school rankled in her soul. Her income was 
cut off. Little Tiny Mardsov had come in that morning for a 
jug of milk—milk was a side line with the Carrolls.- But 
there was no milk. Ruth had been unable to buy any. So Tiny 
went away with an empty jug and Ruth was broken-hearted. 
She knew the conditions in the Marasov family. An invalid 
mother, a drunken father—old Michael—‘“Whiskers” the gamins 
called him. It was cruel. 

No wonder that when Minski, the violent, spoke of a 
meeting at which the speakers would touch on the condition 
of the very poor and urged Ruth to speak, she consented? How 
was she to know that Secret Service men and plain clothes 
police were watching every move—-noting every presence at this 
gathering of notorious anarchists? 

Ruth spoke from her heart. What she said was true. The 
children were hungry. They should be fed. But this was 
not what made Ruth a marked woman among the peace officers. 
It was the company she kept,—the handshaking with Minski 
and Epstein and Kharkoff and Weinberg. But Ruth was too 
busy all of a sudden to pay much attention to Alexis and his 
friends. 

The “Finland,” with her human freight of soldiers, had 
docked at Hoboken. Mrs. Van Leiden volunteered to bring 
Davy home in her car, but this was not to be. The lad sent 
word that he must remain in the hospital for several weeks, 
but his sister and Grandad might go to see him. 

Sitting by Davy’s bed, her face wet with tears, Ruth learned 
from the brave young soldier’s lips how he had lost his foot. 
He laughed. It was nothing. 

“There’s thousands of guys worse off than me,” he grinned. 
“Lord, sis, I helped bury five hundred of ’em.” 

It was Garland who escorted Ruth back to her little parlor 
where the feast prepared for Davy’s homecoming mocked her 
in its festive spread. It was Garland who tried to comfort her. 
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“He’s a damned spy!” howled Minski. 
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To some degree he succeeded. But the girl was still distraught 
and tear-stained when he withdrew. 

Within three weeks Davy was almost himself again. They 
had fitted him with a mechanical foot and the way that foot 
fitted into Davy’s cosmos was something to marvel at. The 
young soldier swore that he would soon be dancing as well as 
ever. Time and circumstance soften disaster. Ruth was hap- 
pier now. She knew the worst. 

Alexis Minski called daily. The Russian had so worked 
upon Olga that Davy’s sweetheart talked violence with the 
worst of her associates. The girl seemed like one possessed. 
Old Michael—that battered bit of wreckage from the brick- 
yards of Kishinev—knew no middle way. All his early experi- 
ence had had to do with destruction. His vision embraced no 
other route to what he called freedom. - He wanted to slay. 
Nearly all the neighbors he knew in his young manhood had 
been slain by the Russian police. 

Captain Garland had called also to talk with Ruth about 
Davy and Davy’s future. Grandpa grinned knowingly. The 
Grand Army veteran was something of a psychologist in his 
way. He had come to the conclusion that Garland was inter- 
ested in Ruth’s future, too—vitally interested. The signs were 
unmistakable. Grandpa knew those signs. He laughed in the 
face of “Our Teddy” on the parlor wall, and then turned to 
secure the approval of “Old Abe” on the opposite side of the 
room. 

“Well,” muttered the old man to himself, “they won’t have 
to ask twice for my consent.” 


“Are you going to marry her?” inquired Mrs. Van Leiden 
of her brether, as Captain Garland smoked his sixth cigarette 
without once moving from the big Turkish hearth-rug. “Ruth 
loves you with all her heart and soul. If you haven’t seen it 
in her eyes, you’re as blind as most men are under similar 

(Continued on page 135) 
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Vampire 


Miss DuBrey—a lovely 
classified column 


The scene above shows Miss DuBrey— 
left—with William Stowell and Dorothy 
Phillips in a Universal filmplay. 














It also pays to read the ads. Many 

a little want ad acorn has grown 

into a giant oak business. Now we'll 

go on with the story. 

About four years ago, in the days when 
Tom Ince’s pictures were beginning to attract 

ou see 3 considerable attention and no little jealousy 
left—but Claire's un- on the part of rivals, it was customary to ad- 
smiling ae vertise for women to play atmosphere in so- 
—as revealed in the cen- ; a ~ 
tor—dinel te ont bev ciety “mobs”—women who had lots of good 
on the glory road. clothes. The ad usually said “society women.” 
Ince was making picture dramas then at 
Inceville and a few miles away was Santa 

Monica, one of Los Angeles’ prettiest beach suburbs. One day a 

young woman sat in her home in Santa Monica reading the want ads 
of a Los Angeles newspaper in the somewhat futile hope of acquiring 
a cook. An ad for “society women with good wardrobe” caught her 
eye and—(we’ll conserve a little space here). _— 

Weill, our heroine liked it. Old Inceville was a wonderful place 
anyhow. But she didn’t last long as atmosphere because she had that 
indefinable quality that we call, for lack of a better phrase, screen 
personality. Billie Burke came out about that time to make her film- 
land debut and she chose Claire DuBrey from among a considerable 

crowd of “atmospheres” to play her companion in “Peggy.” 

That was the beginning. It was only a bit but it was enough to 

indicate that although she had never had any stage training, Miss 

DuBrey was an actress. 

But if she had any dreams of becoming another Mary Pick- 
ford, they were shattered by the dictum that she was just 
naturally cut out to be a vamp, so a vamp she was ordained. 
Except for a year and a half as leading woman in Harry 
Carey’s “westerns” at Universal City, Miss DuBrey has 

been a consistent heavy, vamping here and vamping there, 

stealing susceptible hubbies from trusting wives and weak- 
ling sweethearts from sweet li’l ingenues. 

Perhaps Miss DuBrey’s best part in recent months was the 
vamp who vamped Dustin Farnum in “The Man in the Open.” 
Then she went over and played one with Henry Walthall and now 
she’s with Olive Thomas in “The Spite Bride.” 

When she’s not. working, she hurls her five feet seven inches of 
one hundred and twenty-five pounds into the surf near her bun- 
galow home on the beach; or steers her swift little roadster up and 
down all the -roads in California. She prefers philosophy and 
science to Robert W. McVance or Harold Bell Merwin. 

Miss DuBrey’s advice to movie-struck girls is “read the want 
ads—if you don’t see any for vamps, there will be plenty for 
other more useful vocations.” 


Ty pays to advertise” runs the slogan. 





The girl with the smile 


wins, as you see at the 

















How 
to Hold 
a Baby 


Or, the Education of Joan 
— according to her pater- 
nal parent, H. B. Warner. 


By 


DELIGHT EVANS 


B. WARNER, immaculate 

as to spats, hair, and accent, 

@ stood swaying rather awk- 

wardly, rocking his arms in 

a sort of cradle, and uttering a peculiar 

chant that sounded something like 

this: “There there—hm-m-m; now 
now—hm-m-m!”’ 

He was ministering to the tempera- 
mental exactions of one Joan Stan- 
wood Warner, eight months old and 
heiress to the Warner heritage of 
dramatic talent and the Stanwood 
legacy of beauty and charm—lots of 
all three. She looks like her mother 
even at this early age and she surely 
has the artistic temper—I mean tem- 
perament—although her father says 
she never cries. I can’t dispute that 
because I didn’t hear her. 

“Of course there are a good many 
things one has to learn,” he observed 
to me seriously as he swayed, “for in- 
stance, this. Now, Joan isn’t hungry 
and she isn’t really sleepy. She’s just 
—bored. I’m sure she’s bored. I’m 

















undertaking to make her forget it 
and go to sleep whether she wants 
to or not. It’s the first baby I ever 
had around the house,” he continued, 
carefully shifting the tiny weight of 
Joan from his left shoulder to his right, “although I have 
always been crazy for a kid—for twenty years I’ve wanted 
one of my own—and I don’t know so awfully much about it. 
However, I give Mrs. Warner and the nurse pointers—dashed 
funny thing, though, they never pay any attention to me. I 
know enough, of course, to hold the child head up, or first. 
It’s bally rot to make faces at her to amuse her—babies have 
a sense of humor and they like to be treated with respect. 
I’m learning!” 

I should say he was. Warner was always a sort of Sir 
Galahad on the stage or on the screen. Can you imagine Sir 


Galahad married, with a brand new baby in the family? 

“But the principal thing is, keep her happy,” pursued this 
“T’ve got some ideas about children and some of 
For instance I feel that Rita and 
She made us happy by coming; we ought 
Babies are peculiar—they’re a deal of 
Fatherhood is a great thing only 


family man. 
them aren’t so bad, at that. 
I owe Joan a lot. 
to make her happy. 
trouble but they’re worth it. 





It is ever so much easier to hold an audience than to hold a baby. 
fatherly forbesirving, does both. 
Cameras are curious things, she is doubtless deciding—and why are photographers? 


Photograph by Selby 


H. B. Warner, our 


This is Joan Warner, musing at six months. 


it makes a man feel so damned responsible. .I never was so 
much concerned over the success of a play or a picture as I 
am over the upbringing of Joan. 

“T suppose every man wants a son; I do, too. But I wouldn't 
think of finding fault with Joan because she isn’t a boy. We 
moved the whole household from New York to California so 
she could spend her first year in the west. I interrupted an 
engagement on the stage to instill the transcontinental com- 
muting habit in the youngest Warner. Joan is growing up 
here in the flowers and the sunshine and I’m making pictures 
for Robertson-Cole and we all three play in Coronado between 
pictures—You know I’m working harder now than I ever did 
in my life. ’Pon my word it’s so. Babies have a way of 
looming up large and making a chap feel small—if you know 
what I mean.” 

Very gently he stroked the small face with one finger. *“‘She’s 
a great kid,” he said a little huskily. Just then Mrs. Warner 
and the nurse came in. Mrs. Warner is very pretty and rather 
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what you hoped H. B.’s wife would be— 
you may know her as Rita Stanwood, 
and she played with him in the first 
thing he ever did for the screen, 
“The Lost Paradise.” “Henry,” 
she said rather anxiously after 
greeting me, “is Joan 
asleep?” 

The very vigilant Brit- 
ish nurse peered at Mr. 
Warner severely. “Let 
me take her, sir,” she 
said in a disapproving 
tone, looking at him 
over her spectacles 
—she might have 
stepped from Jane 
Austen's pages— 
“] am quite sure 
she must be very 
dizzy”—and they 
trundled Joan off. 

“I’ve already de- 
cided about her edu- 
cation,’ he began 
again as soon as they 
were out of hearing, in 
the warm way he uses to 
speak of things which in- 
terest him—and Joan does 
interest him—‘she shall de- 
cide what she wishes to study, 
for herself. She shall be given 
control of her own preferences in 
the line of work she likes. De- 
velop her own individuality, in 
other words. I have thought it all 
over.” I didn’t tell him that Mrs. 
Montessori had thought it all over, 
too, sometime ago. “And if she 
should want to go on the stage or 
screen, neither Rita nor I shall stop her. It’s reasonable to 
suppose she wi'l have dramatic tendencies. She is, you under- 
stand,” he pointed out gravely “going to be the happiest child 


by a baby. 


The only published photograph of the growth of a grin, 
Miss Warner feels that she is imposed upon 
by the maternal tickle which made her smile just as the 
camera clicked. Dad holds her in the respect due a baby. 


that he was a professor who was very 
much concerned with botany or 
Boeotia—anything but babies. He 
might have set the seniors’ hearts 
to fluttering and then flunked 
them. That’s the way he 
looks. Really he isn’t pro- 
fessorial at all, but cher- 
ishes nice old-fashioned 
ideas about acting and 
infants and_ every- 
thing. 

The main idea of 
the Warner pictures, 
you'll find out if you 

can coax him away 

from the subject of 

the new Warner to 

the new drama—is 

to be heart interest. 

“A picture with 

human interest will 

always take,” he 

says. A_ bromide, 

but a good one. His 

first release, ‘The 

Man Who Turned 

White,” is a lot like “The 

Beggar of Cawnpore,” that 

he did for Ince. “Tom, 

when he read that story, as- 

sured me it would never do to 

have my hero a down-and-outer 

who eventually reforms but not 

before he has startled the fans 

with a several weeks’ growth of 

beard. I said they would appre- 

ciate the idea of a man’s growth of 

soul and not mind the beard. I 

like to do the down-and-outer who 

comes up smiling.” He intends 

to play as many different parts as he can find stories for, so 

that the public will never have a chance to accuse him of being 
a one-part actor. 


in the world—but she is NOT to be spoiled!” 
I could imagine as he stood there 


He’s very firm about it 


Grand Crossing Impressions 


O you Remember 

James Kirkwood? 
James 
Of Biograph; 
Of “Behind the Scenes” 
And “The Eagle’s Mate”, 
And the Strong Jaw, and 
Beetling Brows? 
He’s Coming Back. 
Kirkwood Came In to See Us, and 
Smoked Some Good Cigarettes, 
And Talked Between Puffs. 
Between You and Me, 
I Think that’s the Real Reason 
He’s Going Back to Acting— 
He’s Just been Aching 
To Smoke a Cigarette— 
After all those Long Hard Years 
Of Puttees and 
Strong Cigars, and 
Swearing at the Other Players: 
“There’s Nothing 
To Tell,” he Said. 
“IT Just Got Tired, and 
Made a Private Vow: 
I’m Going to Go Back 
To Work.” 
And I Suppose 
When he Sets that Jaw 
It Doesn’t Take Long 
For Things to Happen. 
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Warner has been on the stage for a good many years, since 


(Continued on page 133) 
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You Recollect 

That Pleasant Pastel 

Of Mary Pickford, 
“Behind the Scenes,” 
With Jim Specializing 

In the Heavy Hero Stuff, 
And Doing the Directing 
In his Spare Time? 

And do you Remember 
That Pretty Little Bit 
At the Very End, When 
They’re in the Park, and 
They Look Over and See 
A Kid Playing, and 

Jim Whispers 

In Mary’s Ear? 

“IT Got a Letter 

About it,” he Grinned, 
“From a Nine-year-Old 
In Massachusetts. 

‘What 

Did you Whisper 

In Mary’s Ear?’ The Little Girl 
Wanted to Know. 

‘I Asked my Aunts, 

And they Said 

I Must Write 

And Ask you.’ 

That’s the Only Fan Letter 
I Ever Answered. 

I Told her I was Glad she Liked 


By 
DeLicut Evans 


The Picture, but after All, 

She’d Better Ask her Aunts Again. 
“When I Was Acting,” Drawled Kirkwood, 
“Any Man Over Five Feet Six 
And Weighing More than One Hundred 
And Fifty Pounds, Was a Heavy. 

I was Too Rough— 

I Didn’t Act the Mountaineer 

In ‘The Eagle’s Mate’ 

As if he were the Younger Son 

Of a Prominent Eastern Family. 
But the Movies Moved, and 

Tl be Back, 

When I Get that Good Story, 

And a Director, 

Yes, I'll Let someone Else Direct—— 
I’m Such a Good Director, 

I Might Quarrel with myself.” 

I Thought with Pride 

How forbesrobertson our Photoplay 
Was Getting to Be—with him 

In the Movies for Years and Years, 
Starting with Griffith and All— 
And then he Said, 

“I Don’t Like Chicago, much— 
Still, the Middle West 

Always Looks Good to Me— 

I’m from Grand Rapids!” 

I Hope he Caught his Train— 

When I Came to 

He’d Gone. 





















most editors, peets and literary critics, is not ordi- 

narily apprehensive. On the contrary, Mr. Towne is 

usually a shaft of spring sunshine wherever the glooms 
elect to dim our liberal airs. 

Yet and however, Mr. Towne is apprehensive when he sur- 
veys the universal sovereignty of the movies. It is refreshing 
to note that with all his dubiousness Mr. Towne does not be- 
come abusive. He at least proves that one can speak forcibly 
without cursing. 

In “The Bookman,” for March, he remarks: “The other 
day I was visiting some friends in the country who have two 
charming children, a little girl of ten and a boy of seven. In 
looking through my friend’s library, I discovered the old stand- 
bys of my own childhood, ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,’ ‘Alice in 
Wonderland,’ ‘Little Women’ and ‘Little Men’—indeed, all the 
Alcott books—‘Tom Sawyer’ and ‘Huckleberry Finn, and so 
on ad infinitum. 

“T asked ten-year-old Margaret how she had enjoyed ‘Little 
Lord Fauntleroy,’ and she surprised me greatly by saying, in 
the most grown-up manner, ‘Oh, that’s a sissy book! I couldn’t 
wade through it!’ And little Philip, who stood close by, cried 
out, ‘We like the movies much better than those silly books!’ 

“I was dumfounded. A child of ten—and a girl, at that— 
thought Mrs. Burnett’s classic was ‘sissy.’ What was the world 
coming to? 

“But isn’t this state of mind true of many households now- 
adays? Isn’t Mary Pickford more popular than Miss Alcott’s 
heroines? And doesn’t Charlie Chaplin replace, in the affections 
of our youth, the immortal ‘Huckleberry Finn?’ 

“To what strange paths is the present generation being led? 
I tremble, I even shudder, when I think of a perverted taste 


M: CHARLES HANSON TOWNE, one of our fore- 





The Film and the Child 


A defense, a retrospect and a comparison, 
by Rupert Hughes —of the horrible fairy 
tales and murderous legends of yesterday, 
and the bloodthirsty picture-drama of today. 


( DITOR’S NOTE:—The persistent 

human trip-hammers who love to 
attack the film-drama for its own sake 
have one refuge in which they deem 
themselves fairly secure: a consideration 
of the morbid influence of motion pic- 
tures in general upon the mind of the 
child. The whole phase of legendry, 
lore —and the modern movie — have 
never received a fairer analysis than 
they do upon the scintillating type- 
writer of Major Hughes. This is not, 
primarily, an article of glorification for 
those who dote upon the cinema; it 
makes better reading and furnishes more 
food for thought to fathers and mothers 
and mentors of the young.) 


thus generally being formed; and parents 
should pause and consider what the future 
may hold for their children.” ; 

But in the May number of the same pub- 
lication there dashes to the championship of 
the cowering, skulking movie that plumed knight 

of narrative and master of the revels of romance, 
Major Rupert Hughes—who, of all men, should 

be the attorney of the written word in its case 
against the picture, for the written word is his com- 
rade, his ally, his glorious servant. It has brought him 
fame the world around, even as he, upon his part, has 
burnished it to new splendor with the luster of his own 
imagination. 

But Major Hughes, in addition to being a writer of ability, 
is a fair-minded man, and a far-seeing man—not at all of the 
breed who inveighed against the steam-cars because they were 
prosperous owners of stage coaches. 

And so he responds in part: 

“Now I, on the contrary (i. e., his opinion against Mr. 
Towne’s) should tremble, even shudder for any child that 
didn’t prefer living moving pictures to the labored shadowgraphs 
of mere authors. Such a child would prefer a spinning-wheel 
to a bicycle, a Sunday School lesson to a game of squat-tag, 
and church to a picnic; and such a child would be destined 
either to an early death or to a life of prolonged offensiveness 
to all normal people. 

“Charles is discouraged about the future of a world in which 
children prefer Mary Pickford to Miss Alcott’s Meg, Jo, Beth 
and Amy, and he says ‘Let us beware.’ He adds the frightful 
warning, ‘The child of to-day knows more than is good for it. 
Murder and arson are its daily foed.’ This statement, whether 
true or not, is as venerable as the world. The child of to-day 
has always known too much and has always been a horrible 
and doomed creature, since the To-day when Cain and Abel 
began the murder and arson business. 

“But I am amazed to see Mr. Towne speaking of “Tom Saw- 
yer’ and ‘Huckleberry Finn’ with reverence. Or rather, I am 
not at all amazed, for it was inevitable that these woeful books 
should be spoken of with reverence, since they were spoken 
of with horror on their first appearance. Even Charles is old 
enough to remember that really nice people were properly re- 
volted by the atrocious bad manners, dishonesty and vulgarity 
of ‘Tom Sawyer.’ It was ruination to the carefully brought-up 
child. As for horror, I shall remember to my dying day the 
frightful tale of that man in the cave. I would give my left 
arm to write something as spine-freezing as that, and any 
movie-man who could equal the haunting effectiveness of it 
would be proud of his gift for what Huneker translated as 
(Continued on page 134) 
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HE queerest screen dramas ever projected 





have been made in New York by a man 

named G. H. Ashton. All the tragedies of 

existence are contained in these pictures 
which are only one hundred feet average length. 
Ashton secured his actors, actresses and supes in 
the stagnant ponds of Connecticut and in the woods 
of northern New York. He dipped them off the 
scum of cow-ponds and scraped them from the 
bark of trees. Ashton is a well known biologist 
and entomologist. He secured the only (up to that 
time) movie camera with a complete microscopic 
attachment. By means of patient labor on the roof 
of the Candler Building, New York City, he pried 
into the lives of bacteria and germs so small that 
they cannot be seen with the naked eye. This 
series of films shows the life cycle of all well known 
groups of micro-organisms. How they play, work, 
breed and die is included. On the screen they are 
magnified many thousands of times. Ashton’s studio 
was for weeks a convention site for millions of 
microbes which he watched and cared for as care- 
fully as a photoplay producer watches and cares for 
his highest-salaried temperamental star. 


A MOVIE show in a private office may sound un- 
usual (though alluring) to the average movie 
goer but there is one in existence and a very busy 
man finds time to have his stenographer act as his 
projectionist, from six to twenty times each day. 
This office is located in one of the biggest machin- 
ery plants in the country. One executive in an 
upper floor sees that the various departments work 
together harmoniously. He had one hundred foot 
films made of the thirty principal mechanical de- 
partments in operation. These are filed phonograph 
record style in a corner of his office. A small pro- 
jection machine stands on the table. When he 











The first thing you, as a movie fan, learned, was that motion 
pictures, to be first class, must be made under perfect lighting 
conditions. Now, to confound you, look at the picture above 
—a scene out of a movie filmed at night, demonstrating how 


farmers may plow after dark. 


wants to refresh his memory concerning the operation of 
Department A, his stenographer pulls out reel A and lets down 
the shades. She then starts the motor and the picture appears 
on the wall. In one hundred seconds the executive takes in 
the operations of Department A at little more than a glance. 


HE movie wizard’s latest trick is to reproduce a fight he- 
tween two giant dinosaurus two million years ago. In “The 
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About 1,799,856 years before the Peace Conference was a 
Miriam Marblehead, used to stroll down to the Lake of Asphalt 
watch the Dinosaurus mix for supremacy on the turf of a virgin 
earthly consequence the battles of the great prehistoric 

of Slumber Mountain,” shows life on earth 


The Twelve 
of Motion 


Custard pies and the art of John 
realm of motion pictures. Progress 
applications of the grinding camera 





By JONAS 


Ghost of Slumber Mountain,” prehistoric beasts are made to 
move about with life-like reality. Herbert Dawley conceived 
the process of securing this animation. It took five weeks to 
make the Dinosaurus scrap and the knockout blow was the 
work of several days. On the screen it eats up only sixty 
seconds. The great Thunder Lizard and a prehistoric bird 
whose head stuck above the tree tops also are brought to life. 
These animals were “borrowed” out of an eastern museum. 



















stalled on the floor and a program of films arranged. 
Now when a shift goes off, they wash, eat lunch 
and thea watch the screen favorites gambol about 
in marble halls. That is not all. The steel workers 
are instructed in the work of the iron and coal mine 
workers so they will have a better understanding 
of their labors. Comedies top the nightly bills in 
this movie house—romances are ‘“‘on” every night. 
Seats ar2 scrambled for. And the instructional pic- 
tures, especially the series, “Seeing America,” are 
popular. 
























LTHOUGH human passions, and experiences 
are more or less hackneyed by the scenario 
writer and the director, a wide-awake producer of 
educational school room films has gone into fresh 
ficlds and filmed the “tragedy” of the life of a gar- 
den flower. This film is particularly popular with 
school teachers interested in botany. A short sub- 
ject of this queer series now going the rounds of 
the eastern schools is called, “How Plants Are 
Born, Live and Die.” These films are mechanically 
accelerated so that the entire “career” of a flower 
ordinarily covering weeks, consumes only a few 
minutes on the screen. The picture is ‘“sugar- 
coated” for juvenile consumption by making the 
titles instructive yet light and entertaining. The 
flower, in other words, is humanized and the con- 
tinuity runs true to the best movie form. How the 
plant is born, how it thrives because of the sun, 
how it turns to the sear and yellow leaf and—dies 
—all is vividly dramatized. 






































SCORE of the world’s leading surgeons have 

entered the movies and their queer stuff puts 
the conventional thrillers in the shade! So terrific 
are some of these productions in their effect on the 
human mind that they are shown only to a chosen 









menace to fight circles, Oswald Stonehatchet and his beloved, 
and there, basking in the gentle warmth of the youthful sun, 
world. Which is to say that the earliest fighting of any 
animals — has been put into motion pictures. “The Ghost 
when animals towered above the tree-tops. 


Oddest Uses 


Pictures 


Barrymore no longer bound the 
has conceived many new and strange 


’ 
that you probably don c know about. On the top of a New York skyscraper, a well known biologist 


“stages” motion picture dramas concerning the lives of bacteria 
and germs, themselves doing the performing. This picture 


H OWARD shows the camera with microscopic attachment. 


ERHAPS one of the strangest movie shows in the world is few and at rare intervals. The price to them is usually two 

runniug every night and up to dawn in the smoky, noisy dollars a head—war tax included. A library of films made 
puddler’s building of the United States Steel Corporation at in the leading clinics of the world are now available in New 
Bethlehem, Pa. In between “shifts” it was found, under war York and are going the “circuit” of the chief medical schools 
conditions, that the men became restless. They wanted some-_ of the country where they are “pulling great,” as the exhibitor 
thing diverting. And still the company wanted to keep them says. Each surgeon is world famous for a certain operation. 
on the property—away from the pool-rooms and saloons. For For a huge sum, each specialist has been employed to perform 
a long time the officials were puzzled. A projector was in- his special surgical operation before the camera. Carving up 
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the human form is shown in all its grewsome details though 
it is all very scientific and is said to be a notable stride in medi- 
cal procedure. 


[F churches generally have considered certain sections of the 
motion picture fraternity the agents of the devil, they 
have at last decided to fight the devil with his own fire. A 
six-reel super-feature production, “The Problems of Pin Hole 
Parish,” is ready for open bookings, written by a preacher, 
directed by a preacher, acted by preachers and their wives 
and daughters, edited by a preacher and booked through 
the Methodist Churches by exchanges created by the Church 
Body. 

Perhaps strangely, it stacks up well with the average photo- 
play. The only operative who wasn’t associated with the 
church was the camera man. Ten thousand dollars was the 
cash cost of the film though services were given gratis in the 
way of actors and actresses. 

This feature was produced to be shown in churches and to 
serve as a “first motion picture missionary.” It aims to 
broaden the viewpoint and correct certain evils among par- 
ishes in the denomination. A “story” is told to hold interest 
and to drive the points home with the force possible only cli- 
matically. Rev. Charles E. Bradt, Central District Secretary, 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, Chicago, Ill., was in 
charge of the production. The cast includes fourteen minis- 


ters. 
A MOVING picture show at 26 Wall Street, New York, 

with the presiding elders of the Standard Oil Company 
forming the audience and Watterson R. Rothacker presid- 
ing, is another novel movie show staged recently. The picture 
in a dozen reels, tells the “Story of Standard Oil” from the 
infancy of the oil deposit until it reaches the farmer’s table 
lamp. Comments and criticism from the “billion dollar audi- 
ence” was carefully noted and their editing was accepted by 


the producers. Director’s meetings were forgotten. Many 
of these men hadn’t seen a movie show in years. It was 
great stuff—especially those scenes which showed train loads 
and shiploads of oil and gasoline going out to help the profits 
of the distinguished audience at the expense of those who 
travel in autos. 


T has been proposed to the Pennsylvania Railroad by a 

New York film man to show selected programs on the 
library cars of the limited trains as a means of diversion for 
the extra fare passengers. This proposition was made and 
was being considered before the United States entered the 
war. There is renewed hope that the project will go through 
now that the war is over. The plan is to install a small proiec- 
tor in the end of the library car towards the engine and throw 
the pictures on a screen in the rear of the car. The audience 
will be seated in the chairs ordinarily provided. No charge is 
to be made insofar as the passengers are concerned. The rail- 
road pays for the service and may sandwich in a reel or two 
here and there that points out the benefits of its service and 
the beauties and economic standing of the country it traverses. 
News weeklies and comedies are also included in the proposed 
programs. 


HARLIE CHAPLIN and Mary Pickford have amused 

audiences in all sorts of places by means of the moving pic- 
ture, indoors, outdoors, in clubs, schools, churches and on steam- 
ships but perhaps the State of Wisconsin holds the honor of 
giving them a chance to show their talents in the best room of 
a state capitol building. 

M. F. Blumenfeld has been a public official for many years. 
He has long been concerned with the condition of the door- 
mats, the velvet rugs and the mahogany desks of Wisconsin’s 
public buildings in his capacity of Custodian of Public 
Property. Not long ago he became angrv at the class of 

(Continued on page 132) 
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This Is No Dental Ad 


ERE’S one more reason 

why motion picture players 
should have good dental displays. 
Connie Talmadge is submitting to a 
molar expedition for the purpose of 
humoring her cameraman—one of 
that cranky aggregation who focus 
their cameras by the teeth of the 
players. If the teeth show up per- 

















fectly,the lenses are properly focused. 
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It may be safely said 
that Miss Swanson of 
Lasky’s has caused 
many mothers to pray 
for an early leap-year. 
When your own daugh- 
ter who has been raised 
a pet stands in front of 
her dressing-table mir- 
ror by the hour trying 
to twist inadequate 
tresses into a_ sem- 
biance of the Swanson 
coiffure, it’s time to 
limit the weekly allow- 
ance to a mere pittance 
which will not permit 
patronage of Cecil B. 
DeMille’s new screen 
drama at the Bijou 
Dream. When-—if you 
live inland —the poor 
old gobbler who has 
been strutting the barn- 
yard in all his glory 
hides himself in shame, 
denuded of his bright 
feathers — you'll sur- 
reptitiously remove all 
the pictures you can 
find in current maga- 
zines of a china-eyed 
young woman with the 


At the left, Miss Swan- 


eon all set as the pride 





of peacock alley for a 


DeMille filmplay. 




















ont Change 


our Coiffure 


Gloria Swanson’s is built 
for the camera,—and she 
says it’s uncomfortable. 











HE vast majority of our younger set are not keenly 

intrigued by the shut-down of theaters in Germany, 

the campaign against lynching, or the build-your-own- 
home-in-Bay-City movement. On the other hand, Gloria 
Swanson’s newest head adornment means a lot to them. 











Gloria, only an humble peacock baby, “taking direction” 
from Jack Conway in her Triangle days. (We bet 
Gloria wouldn’t let Jack talk to her that way now.) 
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plumage of several birds on 
her shapely head. 

Gloria Swanson has de- 
moralized young America a la 
femme from the skin out. 
This is a terrible thing to 
contemplate — but costumes 
are the morale of the sub- 
deb and her elder sister and 
Miss Swanson has instilled 
ideas which to say the least 
are not practicable. Im- 
agine parading the main 
street of Umph, Idaho, in 
a gown of barbaric de- 
sign and a head adornment 
which would cause the bet- 
ter-birds-for-Umph-committee 
to call an extra session. All 
right on the films—but it 
may interest you to know 
that Miss Swanson, out in 
Los Angeles where she 
makes her pictures, does 
not adorn herself for 
the street as she does 
for the studio. Off- 
screen she is a well 
but  inconspicuously 
attired small person, 
always in perfect taste 
from the crown of her 
modish turban to her toes 
encased in new but not 
startling footgear. The 
Lasky designer is respon- 
sible for the far-eastern ef- 
fects carried out in Gloria’s 
screen styles; but the real 


Photoplay 


The Gloria Swanson of 
Mack Sennett farce—per- 
haps this cunning custard 
comedienne was posing 
for a new pastric comedy, 
“For Batter, For Wurst.” 


Magazine 
—_— dramatic yearn; and Gloria was no ex- 
ception. She was sure she could act, 
really act, if she had a chance. And 
she was right; and she got her chance 
at Triangle. 

Her work at the Culver City studios 
eclipsed her comedy record. At first she 
played small parts; then she was leading 

woman for various Triangle he-stars in- 

cluding William Desmond—maybe you re- 
member “The Honorable Billy.” Then she 
was featured alone—did you see 
“Smoke?” With the inter- 
regnum of Triangle, Miss 
Swanson came to Lasky. 
The rest you know, if you 
have been following films 
with any fidelity at all. 
“Don’t Change Your Hus- 
bands” brought her, with 
her peacock-feather head- 
dress, into the white hot light 
of publicity. 

Gloria is the rage. She is 
imitated wherever films are 
shown! She is a la mode. 
We'll have Gloria perfumes 
and powders and Gloria hats 
and Gloria gowns. Somebody 
will write a song about her. 

We have, now, Gloria aigrettes 
and Gloria coiffures. Where 
will it all end? 

And this Gloria, this gorgeous 

peacock, is, all the while you 

are admiring her, thinking of 
the best effects—not in mo- 
tions, but in emotions. She 
is always studying to play 








Gloria, when she enters the 
chopsuey palace she occa- 
sionally patronizes, does not 
have to merely point to a 
Chinese character on her 
gown; she orders from the 
menu. 

Gloria was a quiet little 
schoolgirl in Chicago not so 
very long ago. She went to 
school in her home-town, 
Chicago; and she was not 
very different from a good 
many other young ladies 
who swung their books by a 
strap and had dance pro- 
grammes suspended from 
the chandelier. She “fin- 
ished” in Porto Rico—and 
if we were her press-agent 
we should certainly make 
use of this fact to plant the 
barbaric idea in Gloria. She 
came back home: and de- 
cided that life held nothing 
more for her if she couldn’t 
break into pictures at the 
Essanay studio on Argyle 
street. Suffice it to say that 
she did, via, of course, the 
extra route. And then Cali- 
fornia called her. Califor- 
nia and comedy—she be- 
came a Sennett chorister 
and won considerab'e re- 
nown in funny films like 
“Teddy at the Throttle,” in 
which she shared honors 








her new role a little better 
than the last. If you saw 
“Don’t Change Your Hus- 
band” and later on, “For 
Better, for Worse,” you'll 
realize that Gloria is doing 
something more than set- 
ting the vogue in startling 
costumes. All that, she 
knows, will have an end; 
she is laying the foundation 
of a career. She is not a 
modiste; she’s an actress. 
Her record for hard work 
hasn’t been surpassed by 
any of our younger screen 
queens. You don’t think, 
I hope, that she came to be 
the heroine of pieces like 
“Don’t Change Your Hus- 
band” without some. stiff 
histrionic training; that her 
years in comedy weren’t 
years spent in the film 
school of exacting direction, 
endless study in expression, 
and lots of sane patience 
applied to a course in a 
sense of humor. “Believe 
me,” says Gloria, “there is 
nothing more serious.” 
And she is prouder than 
anything in the world of 
her dad—Captain Joseph 
Swanson, A. E. F., who 
found a lovely daughter 
with dimmed eyes waiting 
for him when he came back 











with the Sennett canine. and 





“The Nick of Time Baby.” 
Sooner or later every 
comedienne gets the little 


Chinchilla and a new coiffure were her aids to emotion when she 
played, with Elliott Dexter, “Sylvia” in “For Better, For Worse,” 


from over there. And is he 
proud of her? Well—he 
saw “For Better, for Worse” 
eleven times. 
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Throttling the When the insidious movie 
Circus. whipped its celluloid tentacles 

across the cheap melodrama 
and the wretched “number two show” there 
were no particularly regretful tears. 

When the half-baked summer stock com- 
pany had its golden wind shut off by the adjacent 
Bijou Dream and the opposite Palace Nickel- 
odeon no one was indicted for murder. 

When the seaside band ceased to be a main 
evening attraction and was no longer financed, 
the criminal screen escaped punishment. 

But now one of our oldest friends—a proud 
friend in gay clothes, always noisy and laughing 
and boisterously merry— 
is endangered in its age, 


By 1912 the rising thrillers of the movies, 
seen at any time in any country store-show for 
a nickel, had killed the somewhat synthetic dan- 
gers of the saw-dust ring. 

The resourceful managers quickly supplanted 
the thrill with the spectacle. And such gor- 
geous costly spectacles as were, by the greater 
shows, presented! 

There were “Cinderella,” a pageant-rendi- 
tion of the quaint old fairy-story; “Lalla 
Rookle,” a great Oriental ballet-pageant, and 
finally— do you remember this one?—the mam- 
moth “Cleopatra,” the biggest of them all, in 
which half a thousand persons and dozens of 
truly regal animals took 
part. 








and may presently come 
to us selling pencils. 

The circus is imperilled 
by the motion picture! 

Let this be for every 
small boy a slogan of re- 
volt. Not to see our old 
pal the clown, not to 
carry an ocean of water 
for one small elephant, 
not to gulp aniline lemon- 
ade, not to toss goobers 
at the simians — must 
these oases in our living 
deserts be obliterated by 
a shadow? 

The thrill, the spec- 
tacle, the pageant, the ani- 
mal act—each of these 
things has gone gray. It 
has ceased to interest, and 
has been replaced by some- 
thing else, to fall flat and 
go gray initsturn. There 
is no other explanation 
than that the world-scope, 
the universal thrill, of the 
motion picture has made Ae 
the comparatively small | Seipeninaaale.” 
staged thrill seem as tame wee 


the squared circle. 


viewer. 











The Shortest Interview 
Ever Written 


ESS WILLARD, so far heavy- 
weight champion of the world, was 
persuaded last Spring to join the Pick- 
ford-Chaplin profession and become vis- 
ible in the squared screen as well as in 


So, between training periods: for his 
July 4th debate with Dempsey, he acted 
at a studio in Los Angeles. 

In common with other great artists, 
of course he had to submit to the inter- 
rogative attentions of the pesky inter- 


“How do you like the movies, Mr. 
Willard?” purred his first visitor, a sweet 
young pencil wielder. | 

Mr. Willard feinted with his right, | 
side-stepped and led with his left. 
he answered, “I don’t mind | 


Again the implacable 
tide of shadow, mounting 
like a spiritual destroyer. 
These were the days when 
screen spectacles began— 
the days of “Quo Vadis” 
and “Cabiria” and the first 
Griffiths. And the circus 
pageant presently left us 
yawning. 

Then came an era of 
Prussian perfection of de- 
tail in the circus.. There 
were no rare thrills, and 
the pageant element was 
small, but the show, like 
a Liberty motor groomed 
for a trip across the sea, 
was perfect in every part. 
And still the grand old 
traditional American in- 
terest in a thing America 
perfected, ebbed and 
ebbed and ebbed. A new 
and absolutely exclusive 
American thing was driv- 
ing it to the wall. 

This year, the circus 
has really a sensible, legiti- 
mate “big interest” which 














as the comparatively small 
staged spectacle seems, 
now inadequate and unreal to everyone. 

Only a few years ago Diabolo caused all 
hearts on the circus benches to jump up to their 
owner’s throats by looping the loop on a bicycle. 

The moment that grew a little pale some 
loose-brained dare-devil improved it by looping 
the gap. 

Next, a woman looped the loop in a motor 
car. 
Then another woman, also in a motor-car, 
actually turned @ double somersault in the loop. 

Then Diabolo (how many of him were 
there?) came back to do “the dive of death.” 


we may hope will be a 
permanent feature-extra- 
ordinary: the fine horse. 

“Equestrian stuff” is in a grand revival. Our 
noble four-legged friend, the faithful and oft- 
abused horse, ravaged by war and evicted by 
gasoline, has long since found a staunch champ- 
ion in the movies, but he can use as many 
champions as he gets. 

And let us hope, too, that our flashy but 
kind-hearted old comrade, the circus, can make 
a real stand with the cavalry. Much as we are 
for the sun-play, we should really deplore any 
final, irreparable damage wreaked by it upon 
the Big Top. 
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Who First The woman of the arts or the 
Grows Old? woman of private life? In non- 

professional life we believe that 
women grow old, with that age which is not of 
years, much sooner than men. Men in the last 
ten years have learned that their boyhood is 
largely limited by their own will in the matter. 
Men have worked harder in the past decade 
than ever before, it may be, but they have also 
played more and have eaten less. Indolence 
bears destruction as its reward, and with the 
access of great prosperity to our cities and towns 
there have been many more indolent women 
than men; and these have faded like hot-house 
flowers. 

The professional woman—and this is especial- 
ly true of the picture actresses—leads a far 
healthier life than her non-professional sister 
who laments, and hates, and regrets, and sits 
around waiting for the calendar to catch up 
with her. The professional woman’s thoughts 
are usually constructive and cheerful, and she 
has bustling endeavors and hard, long hours to 
keep her in physical trim. The disasters of 
life come more frequently from ease than from 
difficulty. 

The non-professional woman who deter- 
mines to keep the litheness of youth and the 
thoughts of youth and youth’s associations, and 
sticks to those determinations can, of course, 
challenge the universe. But one of the facts of 
life is that we usually do, not what we ought to 
do, but what we have to do. 

Therefore the industrious, intelligent actress 
of fifty is a much younger person than many a 
lay-woman of forty—merely because the necessi- 
ties of her profession have compelled her to 
keep young. 
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Popular There are many of them, ana several 
Fables. of the many are those that attribute 

magic power and dark intrigue to 
the picture business. 

The joke lies in the fact that the fables of 
the industry are mostly created for and swal- 
lowed by the industry itself. 

In other words, I originate a wild rumor 
about you, only to believe it myself, while you 
think up an impossible whopper about me—and 
consider it gospel truth. 

This tale concerned Mary Pickford and 
Charlie Chaplin, and their breakaway, or at- 
tempted breakaway, from First National, to form 
half the “Big Four.” 

One of the stipulations of their contracts, it 
is alleged, was that First National was to pay 
them in cash for all productions, on delivery. 

Therefore, it was reported that when they 
wished to part from the F. N. aggregation Mary 
and Charlie each dumped two unannounced, 
secretly completed productions in the National 
lap and demanded their change, a sum some- 
what resembling two million dollars. Ofcourse 
two millions in sudden cash couldn’t be forth- 
coming. Therefore the contract was automati- 
cally cancelled. 


Charlie, who works in a mysterious way, 
may have a whole deck of two-reelers up his 
artistic sleeve—but where, pray you, would 
Little Mary conceal upon her small person a 
pair of huge feature productions? And what 
could they be? 
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Public Taste—a What does the public 

wf o* : want? 
Will 0° the Wisp. To be or not to be mat- 
tered not half so much to Hamlet as does this 
five-word question to the theatrical manager. 
And in this instance we use “theatrical man- 
ager’ as a general term for all those who deal in 
mimic shows, whether on boards or silvered 
fibre. 

What does the public want now? Let the 
Russian answer, with his whimsically fatalistic 
“Nitchevo?”—who knows? 

We have been told, for instance, that the cry 
of our day is for lighter diversion; we have had 
enough of terror and blood and darkness; give 
us sunshine and laughter and idling. 

Very good. Very logical. 

Along comes Mr. Griffith and makes—in 
“Broken Blossoms” — not a melodrama with 
an “unhappy ending,” but the first stark, unre- 
lieved, simon-pure tragedy, according to the 
classic standards, that the screen has ever known. 
As these lines are underwooded this poignantly 
beautiful Marche Funebre has been shown only 
in New York. And many people are staying 
away from it—because they can’t get seats. 

There is one fundamental truth which man- 
agers too often ignore. A finely-done story of 
human life, be it grave or gay, lily-white or poppy- 
red, is ever a safer bet than playing to passing 
waves of popular favor, or merely demonstrative 
patriotism, or topical news. 

But there is no criterion on earth to accurate- 
ly forecast any given play’s reception. Though 
the days of Cromwell returned to make gambling 
a felony there would still be left that most fas- 
cinating game of chance, the making of books 
and plays. 
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We Must Have The motion picture manu- 
Clean Billboards, facturers did a staunch, fine, 

and rather disinterested 
thing when they formed their vigorous, energetic 
and rigidly self-corrective clean picture organ- 
ization in New York recently. 

They should carry their determinations and 
deeds just one step farther: they should make 
an exhibitor who permits suggestive or improper 
advertising in any manner, on the billboards, on 
his electric sign or in the newspapers, an outlaw, 
banned even from getting pictures for further 
business. 

But what should they do to the manufacturer 
himself, piously in their midst—and permitting 
his press agent to get out paper with misleading 
illustration or suggestive legend? Our opinion 
is that his fellows should turn to the Celestial 
books and select some quaint Chinese punish- 
ment. 
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ID you know that Anita Stewart's own perfect love story had a supplemental episode recently? Oh, you're 
We meant Photoplay Magazine’s Screen Supplement, which features her and her husband, Rudolph 
Here they are—and here we are, with our Bell & Howell—in front of the Cameron- 


Stewart home in Hollywood. 


wrong! 
Cameron, in its current release. 
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Mary Pickford’s 
Silent Partner 


ER name was Maria and although she and 
Mary Pickford are the best of friends, 
they aren’t on speaking terms. Maria is a 
dummy, designed and used by Charles Rosher, 
Mary’s cameraman, in getting lighting effects 
when the actress herself is not disposed to 
stand for indefinite periods prior to the actual 
scene-taking. 
Maria has the same complexion as Mary, 
and the same shade of hair, but is not nearly 
so pretty. And she is the same height. 
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William Dun- 
can Redéisters 


Three Broken 
Ribs 


|= picture at the right isn’t 

an x-ray, but if you'll study 

‘ the face of William Duncan 
very carefully you will see 
that he has just finished breaking 
several ribs. The scene was for 
a Vitagraph picture but the foot- 
ball players forgot it was just pre- 
tense and got real rough. The 
fracture of his ribs followed Mr. 
Duncan’s successful attempt to 
tack'e and down a rival player. 
The “supers” thought this ex- 
pression an endeavor to “register” 
in the film. 























Rare Atmosphere for Eddie Polo 


ARE is the right word; this picture was taken hizh up in the mountains. An orchestra in charge of 

C. J. Silliman is on duty every day at Universal City to supply the coercive melody and rhythm sup- 
posedly so essential to sympathetic acting. Eddie Polo has caught the disease, and when he went into the 
mountains recently to film scenes for “Cyclone Smith Plays Trumps,” he took the orchestra along. Eddie 
is not in the picture. We suppose he’s jazz-stepping out on a rope over some chasm. 












Tom Mix Adopts a Bear 


NOWING Tom Mix as we do, at first we imagined he had gone 

in for bear-back riding, and that horses were losing their fasci- 
nation. But investigation revealed that Mr. Mix recently bought 
a bruin—a little bear jilted by its mother at such an early age 
that it didn’t even know how to climb a tree. Tom’s teaching 
it now—careful, of course, to see that the tree isn’t high enough to 
‘et the bear scramble out of sight. 
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Reading from 
Left to Right: 


HE calves and feet of Miss 

Bessie Love, a motion pic- 
ture actress, who herewith demon- 
strates what can happen to little 
girls who try to sneak into the 
pantry for a piece of cake. It 
started with a scene. Miss Love 
was instructed to climb in through 
the window. She became caught 
however and was forced to remain 
in this position for many minutes 
cooling her head and temper in 
the icebox, conveniently open. 























A Little Humor is 


a Dangerous Thing 


HE house at the right was once fully 

guaranteed against rain and zephyrs, 
but that was before Larry Semen used it 
in his comedy. This picture shows what 
was left of a perfectly nice house when he 
had finished with it. Larry himself was in 
this picture but the engraver, who has no 
sense of humor, cut him out. 
















































The Devil’s 


Frank Campeau cringes like the 
modest meadow blossom under 
the light of publicity. Yet his 
record proves that he deserves it. 





E was not always the six-minute egg he is now. At 
one time in his life he was kind to flowers and old 
ladies. Dogs came right up and spoke to him in- 
stead of fleeing yelping around the corner as they do 

now when he heaves into sight. Mothers did not draw their 
children close to their skirts when he passed by, and strangers 
at one time asked him questions on the street. His very name, 
Frank, reflected his countenance and his disposition. But alas 
and alack, now all is different! He is spotted as a bad guy as 
soon as he comes over the horizon. One look at him and 
horses run away. Flivvers climb trees; chickens—both kinds— 
scuttle for cover, and men draw aside to let him pass by. 

Frank Campeau may have a soft heart, but he sure has a 
hard face. In ordinary life he looks like Beelzebub on plain 
clothes duty, but when he touches up a few lines in his face 
with grease paint, surely even the camera cringes. 
How Doug Fairbanks with his sunny disposition 
can bear to have a face like that around him 
is hard to imagine. But he. does, and 
every time Campeau tries to leave, Doug 
hauls him back again. Perhaps Frank’s 
wonderful supply of dry wit, clever- 
ness and companionship offset the dis- 
advantages. Anyhow, he and Doug 
laugh and have a grand time together 
and out with the crowd Frank knows 
a lot of stories and has been known 
to recite poetry. So there you are. 
The average character reader would 
take one look at Frank and scream 
for the police, but his pals know 
him as a regular person with a 
heart as big as himself. 

At that, his face is his fortune— 
for if he didn’t look so viilainous he 
would probably still be the comedian 
he set out to be and the screen and stage 
would be minus their best character heavy. 

* * * - ra * 

Campeau never intended to be an actor. 
In fact it was wished on him. Just 
after he had left Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, he was resting around his 
home town, Detroit, when he ran 
across a friend who was going 
to take a small stock company 
up in the summer resort district 
of northern Michigan and 
Frank was invited to go as a 
guest. He went along and 
spent several weeks in playing 
around, helping out in the box 
office, looking after the publicity, 
or doing anything else that would 
kill time. One day, however, the 
stock company started to rehearse a 
play that had one more part than they 
had plavers, so Frank was thrust in to 
play a butler or some other noble piece 
of work. He got away with it without 
being murdered by either the audience 
or the actors and the next week was 
given even a better part. 

From then on Frank was doomed, but 
he decided to make the most of it and 






















































Even when he’s dressed up, Frank looks 
like the devil, according to Mr. McGaffey, 
who evidently hadn’t seen this picture. 
Surely even a child couldn’t resist trust- 
ing the heart behind this dove-like smile. 


V iolet 


By 
KENNETH 


McGaAFFEY 






He played comedy parts 


become a light comedian, as he did. 
for several years around the country with various stock 
organizations until one day the heavy took sick and Frank 
played the mean guy role. 

He made a great big hit as the heavy, even bigger than as a 
comedian, so hieing himself to New York he went with Louis 
Morrison, the world’s famous “Faust,” and Frank played 


Valentine and Mephisto. That’s where he got the devilish 
look. He played with Morrison for several years and then 
went with Frank Mayo to play the colored boy in “Pudd’nhead 
Wilson”. in which role he committed more villainies. 

Along came “Arizona” and as the original Tony, Frank made 
another hit through the artistry of his performances and 
scarcely a person ever left the theatre without remembering 
the love making of the ardent little Mexican. Theodore 
Roberts played Canby in this and when Theodore 
brought out the same clothes he wore as Canby 

on the stage to play the same character with 
Fairbanks on the screen, Campeau and he 

spent many a busy minute taiking over 
the old days before the flickering photo- 
graphs called. 

By and by the Kirk LaSalle organi- 
zation decided to do Owen Wister’s 
story, “The Virginian,’ with Dustin 
Farnum in the title role and Campeau 
was selected to play the sneaking, low 
desperado, Trampas. Did he play it? 
I'll tell the world he did. He shared 
equal honors with Farnum and later 

on Campeau starred in “The Vir- 

ginian” himself. 

From then on if there was any 
dirty work to be done in the spoken 
drama, Frank Campeau was sent for 

to do it. He played with Margaret 
Illington in “Kindling” and with a num- 
ber of other prominent stars. 

About three years ago D. W. Griffith sent 
to New York for him to come out to Los 
Angeles and play the heavy in “Jordan is a 
Hard Road,” and Frank got his first taste 
of the silent art. He liked it but had to go 
back and play an engagement in Augustus 
Thomas’ play “Rio Grande.” It 

was just about this time that 

Douglas Fairbanks decided that 

Campeau was the only man to 

play the heavy in “The Man 

from Painted Post” so Campeau 

was wired for and came back out 

to the film capital where he has 
been ever since. 

All the time he has been with 

Doug except once when Doug was 

out Liberty Bonding, or organizing 
the United Artists and wasn’t working, 
Frank was loaned to Clara Kimball 
Young to do the comedy butler-burglar 
part in “Cheating Cheaters,” the crook 
that was always practicing quick draws 
with his automatic and then when the 
time came that he had to draw he could 
not get the thing out of his pocket. 

To be the heavy opposite the Hon. 
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Doug is no sofa cush- 
ion sinecure,—for 
Doug as the handsome, 
not to say dashing 
hero, can certainly 
make it hard for the 
cruel gook that stands 
between him and his 
lady love. In_ fact, 
Frank has some scars 
on his person named 
after every Fairbanks 
production in which he 
has appeared. “The 
Man from Painted 
Post” is on the left 
shin; “Reaching for 
the Moon,” over the 
right eye; ‘“Headin’ 
South,” on the left 
wrist—and so on. All 
he had to do in the last 
mentioned picture was 
to be handcuffed to 
Doug while that worthy 
climbed a ladder and 
talked to Katherine 
MacDonald, and Frank 
hung in midair held 
only by the narrow 
steel band around his 
wrist—the same being 
a very painful position. 








Each picture he has made with Douglas 
Fairbanks has given him a scar —not a scare. 


But in spite of his scars he likes the work, swears by Doug 
and doesn’t crave to return to the noisy stage. 

“Playing the same heavy role over and over again every 
night after night, and matinee after matinee when I was on 
the stage, really got on my nerves and affected my disposition,” 
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“Jordan is a Hard Road,” with Dorothy Gish, intro- 
duced Mr. Campeau into silent drama. Griffith in- 
duced him to leave the legitimate stage for this picture. 


Campeau said the other evening. “I played Trampas and some 
of those- other parts for so long that I actually began to feel 
and think as Trampas and the others must have felt and thought. 
To get over a good heavy you have to submerge yourself into 
the part so deeply that it is hard to come up. In the pictures 
I have a different kind of villainy every few weeks and don’t 
have to play the whole scene over night after night. We just 
rehearse it a few times and then do it once and it is over with. 
Sometimes I don’t have to work for three or four days at a 
stretch so I can have an opportunity to get over hating myself.” 

Frank may have to wear rough clothes for the screen but 
on the street he is the mou!d of fashion and the glass of form. 
Outside of carrying a cane and wearing spats you would never 
know him for an actor. To see him GOING down the street 
you would think he was Reginald Van Splots, the well known 
lounge cootie; to see him COMING down the street, you would 
think all the churches had worked in vain and the devil him- 
self was abroad in the land looking for customers. 


Af 
a Ss hade 


N a recent comedy released by Mr. Sennett, Marie Prevost appeared in evening dress. 


Marie is a very pulchritudinous young lady. 


She has a neck and shoulders which so 


charmed some gentleman of artistic disposition that he wrote a very respectful letter asking 
for a photograph of her back. To show that he was no piker, he sent with the request a 


check to cover the expense of printing and mailing. 


His check was for $9.45. Marie says 


she feels immensely complimented but she is rather bewildered to know how the gentleman 
happened to figure out the nine forty-five. 





























WOW + 


Motto:— 
Ashes to ashes, 
Dust to dust; 
If the squirrels don’t get you, 
The Squirrel Cage must. 


HEESE was first mentioned by Aristotle in 
~ 350 B. C. The league of nations came 
:269 years later. 

IR JAMSETJEE JEETEEBHOY was the first 


native baronet of India. He lived from 1783 
to 1859 and was knighted for his philanthropies. 
A stuttering mule driver might be able to pro- 
nounce his name but we defy anybody to write 
a limerick using it in the first line. 


‘* a snake a stoic? Judging by the following 
incident narrated to this department, I’d say 
not: 

A New York commuter living in Jersey found 


told the squire about it. The 
heartily and said: 


“And I'll bet the little shaver 


squire laughed 


did it at that.” 


ILL HART and King Alfonso 

jobs. The Spanish king stated 
that if a revolution swept him out of office he 
would go to America and become a wild west 
rider for the films. One can never tell who a 
aa will sweep into office. Look at Trot- 
sky. 


O wonder Premier Clemenceau 

and vigorous though past eighty. For more 
than three hundred years every one of his 
direct ancestors in the male line belonged to the 
medical profession. 


change 
recently 


may 


/ 
is healthy 


UPPOSE, says a writer in London Punch, a 
pipe which would permit of the passage of 
a man’s body were pierced through the earth 


























said in February that in his judg- 


FE” HOWE 
ment airships 


would never cross the At- 


lantic. And Bob Ingersoll never expected Mis- 
souri to go Republican. 
HREE thousand years ago the wise woman 
of Abel asked Joab why he wanted to de- 
stroy that city. “Far be it from me,” said 
Toab, thus establishing one of our very best 
bits of repartee. (See Samuel 2:20; 20.) 


ONE to the Devil” isn’t such an evil ex- 
pression as one might believe if it is used 


in its original meaning. here used to be a 
tavern in Fleet street, London, near Temple 
Bar called ‘‘Devil and Saint Dunstan.” It was 
noted for its good food and excellent liquors. 
Lawyers of the Temple going there to lunch 
would leave signs on their office doors briefly 
stating: ‘Gone to the Devil.” In time the 


expression came to be used in its present mean- 








a small garter snake in his basement. At that from London to the Antipodes, and a man com- ing about those who too frequently forsook 
moment holding a ole of their offices and practice for 
. : 2 the convivial cheer of the 
garden shears in his hand he —— 7 ——— : oe ie ggg ee 
snipped off the snake’s head. — wa a a ] erent, with the consequent 
“You should have seen that ‘ 
snake’s face,” he declared aft- ERE is a childhood friend- 
pon al Dg ae gol sf ship destroyed. Our 
surprise ) : y : heart always went out in 
NE and one-quarter tons friendly sympathy to ‘Jack and 
ee and aah claleahne are who went up the hill to 
gold ar ) etch a pail of water.” In 
tons of silver are lost to the our early imagination we suf- 
world each year simply be- f 2 : 2 : 
cause coins rub against an- ered agonies as we pictured 
other, ccording to the Lon- poor Jack with his broken 
i “ Tit. Rits. g we ations head, and as for Gill, why, her 
rams : 1 - ~ ee ponte tumble must have been some- 
Hoge an be to. The S be | | thing awful. Sut the other 
ig a ° ; an day, we read somewhere that, 
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ener that "the word came pend as we use the word now. 
: as 1erefore when any person 
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croo vi E -- ¢ ‘ee ie nc Ne ll in 80 but ing the length of the pipe. Naturally he would he was said to knuckle under. 
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feet foremost: . . . 
ber of the war industries board. There ha sat eet Wile you ar swatting flies these days you 
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ished about s90 B. C., a Baruch who w - frienc HE war developed many great warriors but might like to know a little something about 
and secretary to Jeremiah. If the modern Ba- don’t forget that Joan of Arc was the only them as written by Rev. I. Platts who published 
ruch is a direct descendant of the ancient how person, male or fem: ile in the history of the a book on the wonders of the world in 1836. 
many “grands” would one have to bag rite to tell world who was ever commander-in-chief of a  ©uoting a German scientist of those times who 
just what particular grandson he is? nation’s army at the age of seventeen. The helt: ved. = red “% sae acta of reprisal by 
- 7 : ’ope recently made her a saint and Mark Twain divine right, he said: ‘or if they annoy us, 
IM” MONRO tells this one about his father ce. ages of the most delightful stories in the they are in turn persecuted by others. Small 
who in his youth was a school teacher in English language about her life yellow insects, discovered by means of the mag- 
England and later a co-laborer with Matthew ; ; : , nifying glass, crawling on their bodies, are sup- 
Arnold. :osed to be destined for this purpose.’”” More 
“Who wrote Hamlet?” asked the teacher of TTENDING photoplays is a a ead power to the small yellow insect. 
his class one day. There was no reply and the time % re rusalem, pny Rn a ae wee 
s c > E ‘roan, and throw stones a 1e characters ee : 
ilence was becoming embarrassing. Finally a & anil at ontly. t salize that RENCH is the most beautiful language in 
> f tl 1 yt the screen, unable, apparently, to realize ; 
little chap in the back of the room piped uy ’ : ra : ' the world Wonder what it sounds like 
“Please, sir, I didn’t.’ the shadows are not living in the flesh and re «world. € i s 


Monro thought it such a good joke that he 


bone. 





when spoken by a Chinaman? D 
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A lovely bridal cos- 
tume, in white satin 
bound with pleated tulle 
and orange blossoms. 
Its simpliaity adds to 
its charm. 


A house frock created 
from dark red velvet, 
trimmed with chin- 
chilla, is a comfortable 
costume for any sum- 
mer evening that so far 
forgets itself as to le- 
come chilly. 

















For a little afternoon 
frock, few things 
could be more prac- 
tical and charming 
than black silk taffe- 
ta. Acollar of simple 
net and lace affords 

pleasing contrast. 





For a negligee, Miss 


Ferguson chooses a 

beautiful embroidered 

silk creation, edged 
with silver fox. 























Fashions 


ala 


Ferguson 


The 1919 screen star does 
not “follow the style”; 
she prefers to create new 
vogues — Elsie Ferguson 
has done this in ‘*The 


Avalanche.” 


At the right, charming débutante evening frock, 
created from blue satin with an over-dress 
of silver net. One yellow poppy provides 
its necessary color touch at the waist line. 





As a matron, Miss Ferguson chooses a gown of black velvet 
with graceful sweeping lines, its only trimming chains of real 
jet beads. It was necessary for her to wear a black wig in 
this scene, so around her head she has placed a bandeau of 
jet, a pair of onyx earrings adding the finishing touch. 




















Stagg 


Clarine Seymour worked h -r and longer for her Big Chance than—possibly—any other young girl in motion pictures. 
summery vision was snapped in her dressing room during her lark in Christie comedies. 

















The Two 


Strange Women 


Clarine and Carol now wander 
in the Sunshine Court of Lil- 
lian et Dorothy et Mae et al. 







HEN, without any warning and 
without even an attempt at 
explanation, D. W. Griffith 


presents a motion picture 
without a Gish or a Marsh in it, there 
is sufficient cause given for the public 
to arise and demand a reason for the 
sudden appearance of strange women. 

Thus with the screening of “The Girl Who 
Stayed at Home” it becomes pertinent to in- 
quire as to the identity and excuse for the 
presence of one Carol Dempster and the party 
with the mysterious wiggle, whom Mr. Griffith has called 
“Cutie Beautiful” but whose real name is Clarine Seymour. 

Beginning in alphabetical order, which is said to be the 
most diplomatic way of attacking theatrical or motion picture 
themes, the prime reason Miss Dempster has become identi- 
fied with the list of Griffith players is because she is: 

First, probably the most graceful in movement of any young 
woman now in pictures; 

Second, she has a peculiar type of beauty that appeals to 
many people; 

Third, she has a case of real inside sincerity that the camera 
does not fail to register. 

Outside of that, Miss Carol is not far different from a lot 
of other good-humored young ladies who have been well brought 
up with a love for home life and a respect for their parents. 
Aside from a few months when she was attending a private 
school for young ladies she has never been away from her 
mother, which probably accounts for the lack of cynicism which 
is paramount in her makeup. 

Born in Duluth, on the Great Lakes, with the constant breeze 
from Lake Superior and the cold of Northern winters con- 
tributing to the healthy bloom of a pair of cheeks that need 
no aid from cesmetics, she was transplanted in the land of 
palms and mocking birds while still in the early grades of 
school. Papa Dempster had been a Great Lakes captain all 
his life and had reached that age when the bounding billow 
held no more romance. He wanted to get away from the 
water, so the family came to California. 

There is nothing unusual in Carol’s life during the school 
days, except for the fact that an aunt in Santa Maria told 
the young lady’s mother that any one who walked and ran 
and jumped like Carol did should be given dancing lessons. 
The family took kindly to the idea and in a few more months, 
under good teaching, she began to be noticed. 

It was not Fate, but rather good judgment on the part of 
Ruth St. Denis that she picked Carol out of an entertainment 
one night and told her the proper cars to take to get to 
Denishawn. And a year later the future motion picture star 
was bilied as the solo dancer in Miss St. Denis’ road show, at 
that time starting on its cross-country tour. 





Carol Dempster 


Stagg 


Here was developed the grace of movement that charac- 
terizes her in the pictures. She was not taught how to dance, 
but rather what to dance. Now for the first time do we find 
Fate putting her finger into the Dempster pie. At least it 
is usually labeled Fate, and anyway the road tour had just 
nicely started and Miss Carol’s success had just become defi- 
nitely assured when Mother Dempster was taken ill and could 
no longer accompany her daughter on the road. That was 
an end of the solo dancing. Had she retained her health, her 
daughter might never have appeared in pictures. 

That last one is not quite true, because she had already been 
seen on the screen, for about three feet of action. That hap- 
pened in “Intolerance,” when Mr. Griffith invaded the walled 
gardens of Denishawn and rounded up the entire assembly to 
fill a certain space in the mammoth hall of Belshazzar. 

The road show at an end, Miss Dempster nursed her mother 
for some weeks until a fair degree of health returned. And 
then came pictures, in a way that seldom happens. She did 
not seek a job, but rather she was literally picked up and set 
down again in the land of mercury arcs and megaphones. It 
was just because she happened to visit the studio with.a friend 
who was working and in a spare moment of his time was again 
introduced to Mr. Griffith. And it may be stated here that 
Griffith never forgets. He even remembered “Intolerance” and 
the short little dance, and the day at Denishawn. And in about 
five minutes, after learning the result of the Denishawn tour, 
he told Miss Carol to report the following day, as he might 
have something for her. 

It resulted in a very small “bit” in “A Romance of Happy 
Valley,” but it was enough to introduce her to the screen. Next 
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came Dorothy Gish, who invited 
her to try a part in “The Hope 
Chest,” which resulted in a still 
better acquaintance with the new 
art. And then, to the complete be- 
wilderment of the 9867 extra girls 
and stock people in Hollywood, it 
was suddenly announced that Carol 
Dempster would be one of the 
featured leads in “The Girl Who 
Stayed at Home.” 

It happened because Miss Lillian 
Gish, whom the public could logi- 
cally expect to play the part, had 
been working without a vacation 
for about ten months, and she was 
tired. The picture demanded a 
type that was quiet, refined and 
graceful together with a sincerity 
that Mr. Griffith always demands. 
If there were others who possessed 
these characteristics they did not 
show up at the time the picture was 
cast, and the cameras began to 
click in front of Carol Dempster— 
star. 

She isn’t “upstage” about it. In 
fact she hasn’t gotten over the sur- 
prise. She says she doesn’t know 
how to act, and that she depends 
on Mr. Griffith for every bit of 
teaching. Others who are acquaint- 
ed with the situation add to the 
statement by saying that she doesn’t 
have to be taught the same bit 
twice. 

At any rate, such is the history 
of the young woman who has 
reached stardom probably quicker 
than any other person in motion 
pictures. 

And she’s just an or- 
dinary girl, with a 
pleasant smile, 
good tastes, 



































Miss Seymour in a scene from one of 
she was employed immediately preced 


fith for “The Girl Who Stayed at 
left, with Robert Harron in 


well read, a lover of athletics, 
an expert swimmer, a good 
horsewoman, and the possessor 
of one of the most valuable 
traits in human kind—a sense 
of humor. 


ND now for “Cutie.” A dif- 
ferent story. This tale has 
to do with the rough and rugged 
road that seems always to turn down 
instead of up; that presents a'ways 
new difficulties, new rocks to shatter 
hopes upon, yet ever with the glittering 
rainbow pots beyond. 
This is not “Cutie’s” first picture. In 
fact she has no idea in her own little head as 
to how many she has played in. It began when 
she was just a wee bit of a girl in the golden days 
of the old Thanhouser, and it has continued through 
comedies and tragedies, through vaudeville and entertain- 
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ing, until her final arrival at the 
place where they print the names in 
big letters was as surprising to her 
as it was pleasant. 

The story of Clarine Seymour is 
the story that girls who would 
seek the moving pictures as 
a road to fame should not 
_ only read, but mem- 
~—N orize. It is far too 
a long to tell in 
one installment, 
“a and this must 
be but a brief 

synopsis. 

To begin, 
anyone who 
is cute, grace- 
ful, possessing 

any kind of 
pleasing individu- 
ality and at the 














her Toto comedies, where 
ing her appointment by Grif- 
Home.” In the circle at the 
“True Heart Susie.” 


same time only five 
feet tall and propor- 
tioned _ accordingly, 
may expect to be the 
first, worst and most 
logical victim of the 
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Sounds logical enough, put it usually happens that the pro- 
ducing companies have all the stars on the list that they can 
take care of, and it is not policy to lay them off for indefinite 
periods to try out an unknown quantity, no matter how at- 
tractive. 

So it happened that Clarine Seymour was either cast for a 
part all through the picture, generally a one or two reel com- 
edy, cr e'se she did not get through the gate far enough to get 
on the sets. 

Of the months that passed, in which she played litt'e bits 
of vaudeville, or appeared in a dancing act, Miss Seymour 
chooses to remember as little as possible, because the memory 
is still too fresh. There were times when the meals came none 
too regularly, when the “no” of the casting director came too 
often for her peace of mind. 

Los Angeles took the place of New York as her residence, 
to broaden her chances on account of more operating compa- 
nies, and a little over a year ago she was contracted by a com- 
edy company to play a series of leads with Toto, the French 
clown. This did not go well for reasons best known to the 
company and to Clarine, and the contract resulted in a law- 
suit, in which she demanded some $1,300 or $1,400 in back 
salaries. As this drew itself through the slow processes of the 
courts she was taken into the Christie fold for a short series 
of comedies. And then came the “Flu” and—no, she didn’t 
catch the disease. 

Studios closed all over the country. Some for financial 
reasons, others to stop the flow of production until the theaters 
could catch up, so Clarine found herself once more without 
a pay check on Saturday. 

Casting was beginning for “The Girl Who Stayed at Home.” 
Two parts were wanted that would show the same opposite 
tendencies as the Gish sisters in “Hearts of the World.” Miss 











so called “star” sys- 


tem. People of Miss Through the school of Ruth St. Denis, Carol Dempster drifted into screen work. The above is a scene 
Seymour’s type at- from “The Girl Who Stayed at Home,” with Richard Barthelmess. 


tract too much atten- 

tion on the screen, and invariably divert the audience from the 
leading people. That is one thing the said leading people wil! 
not stand for, and they are not to be blamed much for it. Con- 
sider for yourself any of the more sedate and handsome ladies 
of four figured salaries, and imagine the petite Clarine suddenly 
entering a scene which is supposed to belong to the star. It’s 
quite disconcerting, my dear. 

So it is not to be wondered at that there were weeks out of 
every month in which Miss Clarine was told at the casting 
director’s window that there would be nothing doing that day. 

“If so cute, why didn’t they star her?” you ask. 


Gish was tired out, so Carol Dempster was given her chance 
to be a star. Dorothy was the logical type for the other part, 
but it so happened that Dorothy was busy starring in her own 
Paramount productions. And in walked Clarine, stretched to 
her full and glorious height of something just a trifle under five 
feet. 

A test was made and the help wanted sign was tucked away 
for the weeks to come. 

For Clarine, the darker days seem to be at an end, and she 
can just begin to smile at the dismal hours of a past that few 
girls would have the nerve to endure. 





Secret Service 


A tense drama of the Civil War, dealing with a Yankee’s 
attempt to serve both country and heart in equal honesty. 


By 


HERE was a unique spirit alive in Richmond during 

that period when the Union armies stormed its barri- 

cades. The city stubbornly defied melancholy. Not 

merely brave, were the people, but lighthearted. Thus, 
while the enemy pressed closer, men and women—old and 
young—sought ‘to preserve the civilian morale that found its 
medium through a hysterical sort of social life. 

Those with the time gave themselves over to the abandon of 
frivolity. So, mingling with the earnest activities of the war 
workers, was the lyric, bantering quality of festival and merry- 
making. Often through the dark hours of evening the dull 
boom of cannons clashed against the rhythmic melodies of 
polkas and waltzes, issuing through bright lighted windows—a 
defy to the depression of an encroaching war. 

At such a fervent social affair one afternoon were Edith 
Varney and her mother, in attendance at a bazaar held by the 
ladies of Richmond for war relief purposes. At the flower 
booth, the center of great throngs of friends, stood Edith, 
talking with Benton Arrelsford of the Confederate Secret 
Service. While she divided her time with the stream of pass- 
ersby, he pursued his persistant request for the promise of her 
hand in marriage. 

“Please, dear,’ he was saying so the prying matron at his 
left couldn’t hear. “Won’t you give me your promise? I may 
be detailed any day now for work outside of Richmond and I 
want to take your promise with me.” 

But while he groped for a lily-white hand that was ever able 
to keep clear of his, she only smiled sweetly into his face, saying 
not a word. 

Arrelsford got no further in his protestations. He heard a 
sudden intruding voice. Wheeling about, he stiffly acknowl- 
edged the salute of a Confederate orderly. 

“Provost Marshal’s compliments, sir,’ droned the messenger, 
“and your presence is required at the execution of the spy 
we caught yesterday.” 

Edith, shuddering, experienced a quick, unnerving nausea. 
Arrelsford frowned slightly, merely with annoyance. 

After he had gone, Edith turned to her. mother. “You 
know,” she said, earnestly, “I think I prefer a man who does 
his fighting in uniform!” 

Little did the Varney household dream that any other 
individual native to the South could be different than they 
were, in sentiment. Yet, right on their property lived one 
who was antagonistic to the Confederate cause. -Uncle Jonas, 
their old black butler, during the bazaar out in the negro 
quarters, was preaching Northern sympathy to a group of 
blacks. 











Secret Service 
ARRATED, by permission, from 
the scenario by Beulah Dix, as 

adapted from the stage play of Wil- 


liam Gillette. The photoplay was di- 
rected by Hugh Ford and released by 
Paramount with this cast: 


Maj. Lewis Dumont. Robert Warwick 
Capt. Henry Dumont....Robert Cain 
Benton ‘Arrelsford. .Irving Cummings 
Gen. Randolph....Theodore Roberts 
Mrs. Varney....... Edythe Chapman 
Edith Varney Wanda Hawley 
Howard Varney....Raymond Hatton 
Old Jonas Guy Oliver 


ANDREW Day 


“De blessed day of freedom am a-comin’,” he shouted in a 
singsong voice. “If all you niggers am worth de freedom what 
de blessed Lawd am a-givin’ yu’, you will rise up and help de 
celibberers from the Nawth in every way you can!” 

And while his listeners rolled the whites of their eyes, look- 
ing for spying Southern ears, “the deliberers from de Nawth” 
were planning the supreme strategic movement that was to 
bring the siege to a victorious finale. The decision of the 
Northern generals upon a concerted attack within the month 
was reached in the tents outside the Richmond lines. It was 
agreed by all that Cemetery Hill, strongly protected by Mars- 
tons’s divisions, was the key to the Confederate defense and 
that, were it taken, the rest would be easy. 

“The thing to do,” spoke one of the strategists, “is to find 
the means to remove the division from Cemetery Hill. A mem- 
ber of the Union army Secret Service should be. planted in 
the War Department Telegraph office at Richmond—an agent 
who, at a given time, will send false orders over the enemy’s 
own wires, for the removal of the defense.” 

In looking around for the proper man for this detail, Major 
Lewis Dumont was decided upon. Major Dumont was a 
gallant young officer who had repeatedly proven his intelligence 
and courage in action for the Northern cause. Given instruc- 
tions however, he protested. ‘You must know, sir,” he said, 
“how much more I prefer fighting in the open. General—I 
do not wish to become a spy!” 

The General turned his eyes through the window and 
Dumont’s own eyes followed his, lighting on the sight of ranks 
of Union men marching to fill the graves beneath the heights 
of Richmend—-unless some quicker way to conclude the siege 
was found. 

“We are going to take Richmond,” the General was saying 
earnestly. “And it is your duty to help us take it in the way 
that will sacrifice the fewest men!” 

That settled it for Lewis. Of what could his pride avail 
against the opportunity to use his own self for the salvation 
of his fellow-fighters? Followed a lengthy session at the Secret 
Service headquarters, where he was put in the uniform of a 
Confederate officer, who had died in a Northern prison. Thus, 
carrying the identification of a Captain James Thorne, he set 
out for Richmond. Lewis’ brother.Henry, also in the army 
and eager to help his brother, had been allowed permission to 
work between Lewis in Richmond and headquarters outside the 
city. 

Sunset found Lewis trudging toward the Confederate lines. 
When he came upon a minor engagement between two com- 
panies, he managed to fall among the dead and dying strewn 
on the fields. When the spasmodic engagement had passed on, 
he arose stealthily and in the gathering twilight stole cautiously 
onward—apparently a Southern officer escaping after a sortie. 
Passing one of the prostrate victims, he heard a groan and 
stooping, recognized a Southern officer, injured and pleading 
for water. But as he raised up the injured youth, a bullet 
from a nearby Union sharpshooter came singing his way and 
entered the flesh of his left arm. He hastily grabbed up the 
injured man and with him staggered into the Confederate out- 
post. There the two of them were accorded entry into the 
hospital tent. Later he learned the young officer whom he had 
rescued was Howard Varney. 

Lewis had done even better thar he had hoped, in getting 
within the enemy’s lines. Now, he was impatient to get into 
the Telegraph Department and to pull the first strings of the 
finale of the siege. 

Yet his injuries were to delay him. The next day he and 











“Shoot me, Lewis,” he implored. 


Varney were put aboard a hospital ship bound for Richmond. 
It was here that Lewis was subjected to his first suspicious 
scrutiny. A young Confederate, also wounded, once said to him! 

“If you're Jim Thorne, you must be Bill Thorne’s brother, 
and Bill told me his brother was dying in a Northern hospital.” 

Lewis smiled confidently. “I appear to be quite a healthy 
corpse,” he said. 

But though the Southerner was temporarily silenced, he was 
not satisfied, and when the boat had landed at Richmond, he 
got word to Benton Arrelsford at the Secret Service head- 
quarters. He explained of Lewis’ presence in the hospital, and 
said that he wasn’t satisfied he was not a spy. 

his Thorne was intimate with young Varney,” said the 


“Shoot me in the leg. 





It’s the only way to throw them off the track.” 


informer. “Seems he carried him off the field after a skirmish. 
Likely he went home with the boy.” 
Arrelsford, hearing the name Varney mentioned, now as- 


sumed deep concern. Though not actually suspicious, he de- 
cided to warn the Varneys on his next visit to their home. It 
didn’t pay to take chances—in Richmond. 

When he went home with Howard Varney, Lewis found him- 
self a guest of true Southern hospitality—at the hands of grate- 
ful parents of a treasured youth—a youth who, despite the best 
of medical care, was not getting well. Howard insisted that he 
had been heroic to carry him away under Northern fire. Mrs. 
Varney gave tearful welcome and thanks to her son’s rescuer, 
and Edith—the fair vision who shone through the martial 
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“They're trying to send you where death is certain,” said Edith. 
It isn’t fair!” 


they know you are fearless. 


havoc—melted into beautiful gratitude. 
heart of the Northern man was born an unrest as forboding 


Somewhere in the 
as it was pleasurab!e. . . Edith was, he decided, intensely 
attractive, charming. But she was of the South. She belonged 
to the city he was hoping to betray, to put in the hands of the 
North. It was very awkward, living in the household, he 
realized. At the first opportunity he would withdraw to other 
quarters. But once when he mentioned leaving, they waved 
him into silence. So long as he was invalided, they insisted, he 
must be their guest 

This admiration for Lewis by. the entire Varney household 
made Arrelsford’s warning against him a weak thing indeed. 
The Southern Secret Service man was coldly received when 
he assayed to inform them of the suspicious nature of Lewis’ 
credentia's. And Edith and her mother were both declined to 
ascribe his concern to the workings of more or less jealousy, 
kindled by the realization that Lewis had found a warm 
position in the hearts of them all, chiefly Edith. 

Now that his wound was healing, Lewis was impatient to be 
at his duties. He had already applied at Richmond head- 
quarters for a roncombatant position in Richmond. a detail in 
the telegraph service. This Edith had learned and she was 
hoping that the savior of her brother would thus be immune 
from further injury. 

But on the next day came disappointment. 


He found he had 
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been detailed for 
active service—to 
help protect Rich- 
mond from the 
Union army! He 
guessed instantly 
that Arre!sford’s 
jealousy had been 
at the bottom of 
it. 

His only alter- 
native was to 
withdraw from the 
city, sneak back, 
defeated to his 
forces and admit 
himself unsuccess- 
ful. Before going, 
however, he must 
see Edith once 
more. 

In the mean- 
time, plans for the 
final attack on 
Richmond were be- 
ing crystallized at 
headquarters. 
Everything would 
soon be in readi- 
ness for the attack 
on Cemetery Hill. 
All that was neces- 
sary now was to 
get in touch with 
Lewis, and to have 
him send the fatal 
order that would 
clear the position 
of Southern 
troops. As ar- 
ransed previously, 
Henry Dumont 
was detailed for 
this intermediary 
task. 

Henry set out 
eagerly for the 
Confederate lines, 
managing to have 
himself captured 
in a skirmish and 
taken to Libby 
dry : 990 

“They'll sacrifice your life because 7 oa = ee 

scheme to get in 

touch with Lewis. 
For there were negroes friendly to the North that came to the 
prison with food and trinkets for the prisoners. And by certain 
signals Henry managed to find out that Old Jonas, selling 
goober nuts, was the proper medium through which to send 
messages to Lewis. To him Henry passed a set of written 
messages and then turned away, satisfied that his work was 
done. But as he settled down on the straw again, he did not 
cream that Benton Arrelsford, suspicious ef Old Jonas, had 
followed him in Libby, had seen them talking, and was even 
then trailing the old black man to the Varney mansion. 

Ready to quit the Varney household the next day and de- 
termined to sneak back to the Union Lines, before He would be 
called into Confederate action, Lewis Dumont went to Edith, 
out in a quiet garden. 

“T’m leaving you,” he said. 

A passing twinkle in her eyes changed to a steady light of 
eagerness. “Then you've paid attention to that silly old order?” 
she asked. 

He nodded, “Active service. They think I’m fit again.” 

The girl puzzled him by her peculiar smile. 

“I’ve a little secret for you, Captain Thorne,” she said 
softly. “You aren’t going away at all. The whole thing 
has been re-arranged—between my friend, President Davis, 
and myself. I just received word.” 

Lewis stared at her curiously. 




















Edith 
almost afraid to say what—” 
“Well—don’t tell me then, Miss Varney,” he said slowly. 


hesitated. “Really, Captain Thorne. I—I’m—I’m 


“It’s really true. I’m going tonight—final orders!” 

“But,” protested Edith, “suppose orders—higher orders— 
had been made detailing you to work here—work that you had 
wanted. Then what? 

“I know about it all,” she went on. “They’re trying to send 
you on some mission where death is certain. Captain Arrels- 
ford does’nt like you. He might be at the bottom of it. Don’t 
ask me why. They'll sacrifice your life because they know 
you are fearless and will do anything. It isn’t fair. There’s a 
chance for you to stay here and be just as much use and I’m 
going to ask you to take advantage of it.” 

Wrenched by the girl’s supplication, stifling the emotion that 
threatened to sweep him into her arms, he broke free of her 
hands and stood peering intently at her through the maturing 
twilight. “You mustn’t talk that way,” he said huskily. “I 
am doing wrong to stay here. My duty is elsewhere. I—l 
shouldn’t have met you. But I had business to come to this 
house—and you were here!” He realized he was talking in- 
coherently. Wheeling suddenly, he started down the path. 

Edith hurried after him. “Wait,” she called softly. ‘You 
must listen. They need you here in Richmond. The President 
told me so himself. I explained your courage to him, your spirit. 
Your orders are to stay. Your requested commission—a po- 
sition on the War Department Telegraph Staff—has been 
granted, revoking the order for active service. You—” 

Lewis staggered back against a tree. The girl tore a paper 
from her blouse and flaunted it before his dizzy eyes. “It will 
put you at the control of everything,” she went on happily. 
“You have entire control. You must accept—” 

And then she went on to explain how she had planned and 
worked for his happiness and for his safety; how she had used 
her wit and the Varney prestige to have the President revoke 
the order. 

Lewis’ head was reeling. His 
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“Remember,” said Arre!sford, “don’t warn him!” 

Disdainfully, she answered him. “An imnocent man needs 
no warning.” 

Not dreaming of the sort of ordeal she had promised to put 
the man she loved through, Edith got into communication with 
Lewis, asking him to come that evening, as Howard was eager 
to see him. 

On his part, Arrelsfurd was triumphant. At last he could 
show up this rival who had so inserted himself into the estima- 
tion of Edith’s family. What Arrelsford planned to do was to 
bring Thorne face to face with the one who had started the 
message from Libby Prison—to bring them together at a time 
when they deemed themselves unobserved, so that their con- 
nection would be all too obvious. 

To this end, Arrelsford arranged with a spy at Libby Prison 
to have Henry Dumont make his escape. On that afternoon 
a confederate of Arrelsford came to Henry with the news that 
they could make a getaway that evening. 

“Are you with me?” he whispered. 

For a moment Henry hesitated. Then, fear that perhaps 
the message to his brother might in some way have miscarried 
through the negro intermediary, clinched his decision. Perhaps 
it would be best to take advantage of this opportunity to 
escape and himself talk with his brother at the Varney home. 
He nodded his head. 

Thus, at dusk that night, through a tunnel Henry and the 
spy succeeded in making their “escape” from Libby Prison. 
Outside the two separated, Henry informing the spy that it 
was his intention to make his way at once to the Varney home, 
there to communicate with his brother. The spy went im- 
mediately to Arrelsford and told him Henry’s plans. 

At nine o’clock that night Lewis stood at the door of the 
Varney mansion to see Howard. Old Martha, the colored 
servant, grandiloquently ushered him into the drawing room. 
Then she carefully closed the doors. 
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heart was torn between two 
great impulses: duty to country 
and fairness to the girl he loved. 
What made it more impossible, 
he debated, was the realization 
that Edith had actually been the 
one to put the destiny of the 
doomed city into his hands. 
Her catastrophic act had come 
through the workings of love. 

Shortly after Thorne had left } 
the house, to walk the open 
roads, Old Jonas was dragged 
into the house by Arrelsford and 
a group of Confederate soldiers. 

To Edith’s crisp question, 
Arrelsford replied, dryly: 

“We've just discovered that 
Old Jonas is a spy. He’s been é 
caught trying to convey a mes- eRe, 
sage from a Yankee spy in yas 
Libby Prison to someone within | 
vour househo'd.” 

Edith smiled confidently. 
“That is, of course, absurd,” 
she said. “There is no one in 
this house but ourselves and 
Captain Thorne.” 

Arrelsford smiled, unper- 
turbed. Slowly a light dawned 
over Edith. They suspected 
Captain Thorne! How foolish, 
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blind! Instantly, she rose to 
his defense. 
“Ts your faith in Captain 


Thorne strong enough to stand 
a test?” leered Arrelsford. 
Without an_instant’s hesita- 
tion she nodded and, before she 
realized what she had done, 
had promised to have Thorne 
































there at the house again that 
evening, when the “test” was to 
be in readiness. 





Arrelsford was coldly received whey he essayed to inform the Varney household of the 
suspicious nature of Lewis’ credentials. 
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Outside Edith came down to find the hall bristling with 
Confederate uniforms, centered by the figure of Arrelsford, 
sleek, smiling. His “test” was all ready. 

“1 did not consent to a trap!” blazed the girl, indignantly. 
And she started off impulsively toward the drawing room, to 
warn Lewis. Arrelsford interceded, however, and clutching her 
by the arm, drew her back from the closed doors. At that 
moment a sentinel entered the room. 

“The escaped prisoner has entered the grounds,” he said. 

In the silent drawing room, becoming suspicious over the 


protracted absence of Edith, Lewis paced to the window. Looke 
ing out, he was astounded to see a Confederate sentinel walking 
across the lawn. Alarmed, he stepped out onto the balcony. 

At that instant, Henry Dumont, entering the grounds and 
oblivious to the fact that he was being trapped, saw the figure 
of his brother on the balcony and eagerly ran across the lawn 
to join him. 

Stepping back into the drawing room, Lewis saw the door 
to the hall gaping open a trifle and knew he was being watched. 

(Continued on page 125) 





“Is Polite Comedy Polite?” 
Asks Fay Tincher 


T was early in spring on a rather chilly day in California, 

that Fay Tincher was seen dashing out of a Hollywood cos- 
tumer’s with a small package in her hand. She stopped her 
blithesome tripping down the boulevard long enough to say 





“I’m tickled to death! I’m going back into comedy—society 
comedies, too, if you please. You know Christie Comedies, 
don’t you? They’re nice, refined little human dramas. They 
don’t throw pies, they don’t get you all mussed up, you know, 
real high-class stuff. These are going to be special two-reel 
comedies. Look, I’ve got my costume in my hand,” and she 
waved the little package, which was about the size of a half 
pound of coffee. “I’m going to play a chorus girl.” 

In her first Christie Special, “Sally’s Blighted Career,” Fay 
played “Sally.” The first thing they did to blight her career 
was to kick her off the runway. A runway in musical comedies 
is an article designed for the light tripping of dainty footed 
chorus girls over the heads of the audience. Fay tripped, all 
right, but neither lightly nor daintily. In her capacity as the 
prize boob chorus girl, it was so ordained by the scenario person 
who thinks up foolish things for actresses to do, she fell with 
a dull thud upon the unfortunate head of Scott Sidney, one of 
the directors who had been impressed into service as atmosphere 
because of the possession of a bald head. Miss Tincher finished 
the scene with three bruises. Mr. Sidney had some also, but 
that has nothing to do with the story. 

At the witching hour of nine o’clock the next morning Miss 
Tincher having annointed herself with much “pain killer” 
arrived at the studio to do the second episode of the picture. 
It was a burglar scene. Harry Edwards, the burglar, was inside 
a trunk. Sally sat upon the trunk, endeavoring to keep the 
burglar from burgling. Harry’s muscular shoulders bounced 
the lid of the trunk up and down several times while Fay hung 
on for dear life. Director Al Christie shouted, “Do your duty, 
Harry!” Fay did not know that when Al Christie says “do 
your duty” he means the execution of the scene with the 
greatest possible vim and vigor. Harry did his duty right 
lustily with the result that the unfortunate star landed violently 
on the back of her neck beyond the protecting softness of a 
mattress which was intended to break her fall, but which failed 
to do its duty at the crucial moment. 

“Sally’s Blighted Career” came to a close with Miss Tincher 
swathed in bandages. In “Rowdy Ann” which introduced 
Miss Tincher as a rough and western cowgirl almost too 
skittish for the open range, there were also numerous 
calls for the first aid kit. The first time it was for 
‘stepping off a train at Burbank, where the limited 
merely hesitates and does not stop. How was the 
conductor of the limited train to know that Miss 
Tincher was not getting on the train, but endeav- 
oring to get off, so as she stepped lightly 
from moving train he de- 
tained her with an iron 
hand. “Let me go,” she 
shouted as she wriggled 
loose—and fell. As_ the 
train gathered speed, Fay 
picked herself up from 
where she had fallen—a few 
inches from the moving wheels. 

She walked up to Al Christie and 

said, “Well, don’t I get a little sym- 

pathy?” Mr. Christie replied, “Oh yes. 

yes, of course. I was just thinking if you had fallen under 
there, how I could have put in a title and finished the picture!” 

















Miss Tincher, the star in stripes, says if this be polite 
comedy, give her slap-stick. This sort of thing is allin the 
day’s work for Fay—just before she landed on her head. 





QCaeeN players don’t dare blush. 


Red photographs as black and blushing would give the flustered player 


the appearance of choking to death. Other curious facts may be found in “The Squirrel Cage” on page 83. 












issued, shows that the film, the silent drama, carried 

the living, vitalized message of food conservation to 

many thousands who otherwise would have been in- 
adequately impressed, or not at all. 

Cold type reaches many people. Cold type illustrated, 
reaches more people. That is the reason why the modern, 
up-to-date editor tells the reporter to “get a picture,” because 
the newspaper story that is illustrated attracts more, and more 
prompt attention from the majority than the story that is not 
illustrated. 

Then if the pictures, instead of being cold and dead, are 
living, moving, vitalized and pulsing with life and activity, 
their appeal is universal. They get the message across, where 
nothing else will—not even the spoken word. Realizing that 
fact, the Canadian government in the most critical time of 
the war, resorted to the moving picture with splendid results. 

This was in the beginning of 1918, and the critical stage 
of the Allied situation may be gathered from the following words 
used in the introduction of the Canadian official food report: 

“The seriousness of the Allied food situation at the begin- 
ning of 1918 cannot be too much accentuated. The late Lord 
Rhondda, British Minister of Food, in a message especially 
addressed to the people of Canada and the United States, said 
specifically : 

“The food position of this country 
and, I understand, in France also, can, 


T official report of the Canada Food Board, recently 
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How Canada agitated greater interest 
in food production by motion pictures. 
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tein content” of this or that food, simply doesn’t “get across” 
with the great mass of people. 

But when you take a grain of wheat and dissect it before 
the camera, showing the life-giving properties of each part; 
show how certain vitally important elements are cast aside 
and used to develop good hogs and cattle instead of good 
humans, in the process of making snow white flour; show the 
effect of depriving the human teeth of these certain elements, 
by picturing the beauty of a perfect set of teeth with the 
ugliness and the pain of faulty molars—then you are getting 
the message across. 

Russia and Roumania, as wheat producers, were absolutely 
out of the running at the beginning of 1918. India, Australia 
and Argentine were quite undependable because of the dis- 
tance and crippled shipping. 

Therefore there remained within the British Empire only 
Canada to which the Motherland could turn for large quan- 
tities of wheat. The Canadian government ordered the mil- 
lers to extend the milling extraction—to use a larger part of 
the wheat berry for human food, and by this alone millions 
of bushels were added to the exportable surplus. 

Bakers and individuals were ordered to use wheat substi- 
tutes in making bread, and bread stuffs. This amount varied 
from ten to twenty-five per-cent. The product was not so 
pretty as before. “Angel’s food” gave way to “Devil’s food.” 

The people were not only willing, but 
desired the change, and the “movies” 





without exaggeration, be described as 


had a lot to do with it. 





critical and anxious.’ ” 

It was imperatively necessary that 
food be produced in greater quantities, 
and that it be most carefully conserved. 
Food that is entirely suited to civilian 
population close to the sources of sup- 
ply, is impossible for armies in the field. 
This applies both to bulk and perisha- 
bility. 

Four classes of food are absolutely 
essential for armies—wheat, meats, fats 
and sugar. Of course, this is not news, 
but it is mentioned merely to empha- 
size and explain the steps, the drastic 


or organization. 








Ask This Department 


1. For information concerning motion pic- 
tures for all places other than theaters. 


2. To find for you the films suited to the 
purposes and programs of any institution 
3. Where and how to get them. 


4. For information regarding projectors and 
equipment for showing pictures. 


Address: Educational Department, 
Photoplay Magazine, Chicago 
(Send stamped envelope). 


Conservation of meat brought an- 
other big problem to light, and empha- 
sized the fact that the Dominion had 
been neglecting a wonderful industry in 
the fish industry. One of the most in- 
teresting chapters in food control in 
Canada deals with fish supply, and 
public demand, created by education. 

Here was an area 4,000 miles wide, 
stretching from the Great Lakes to the 
Arctic circle, bounded by the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans and sprinkled full 
of lakes and rivers teeming with fish, 
good food fish. Yet the public was 











steps, that had to be taken at the be- 


apathetic with regard to fish as food. 





ginning of 1018, and were most suc- 
cessfully taken in Canada. 

Wheat has for years been so plentiful and excellent in Can- 
ada that the people were not merely quite accustomed to its 
free use, but were uninformed and in many thousands of 
cases ignorant of the uses of other cereals, except as occasional 
“side lines.” Barley, rye, oats and buckwheat were regarded 
as outlanders. 

Moreover the public for many years had been educated 
to respond to that food which especially appeals to the eye, 
and for that reason white bread had the call. Reams of scien- 
tific “dope” in newspapers and magazines regarding the “pro- 





The people ate meat because they had 
plenty of it. 

Go anywhere in Great Britain or the United States and 
“filet of sole with sauce tartar” is highly esteemed as a delicacy. 
On the Pacific coast were wonderful fisheries, virtually neg- 
lected. On the Atlantic coast the catch of flat fish, including 
sole, plaice, etc., was mostly exported to people who knew how 
appetizing and nutritious they are. 

Steps were taken by the government to establish, through 
the aid of the Canadian National Railways, a “Sea Food Spe- 
cial,” a fast freight train running from Atlantic Canadian ports 

(Continued on page 133) 
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One day Jim Neill was adored of youth, the 
heart of romance, a lion-tamer par excellence 

and the next day he had aged forty years. 
But it wasn’t dish-washing that did it—read 


the story! 


HE wore a wonderful creation of 
black silk and jet. 
It shimmered and sparkled with 
every move of her lithe, graceful 
figure. From beneath its hem peeped the 
tips of tiny black satin slippers. 
Above her well shaped head there piled 
masses of soft graying hair glittering here 
and there with the gorgeous ornaments of 
coiffure. A corsage of velvet orchids soft- 
ened the glitter of a diamond necklace at 
her throat. 
She was frying eggs. 
Her brows were puckered with the in- 
tensity of successful creation as she leaned 
over the small gas range in the kitchen and 
urged on the sputtering food in a soft low 
voice, in much the same manner that Ben 
Hur in the old Roman Coliseum called to 
his hurrying Arabs. 
A door opened at the left and Mr. Heart 
sauntered into the kitchen. Not Bill Hart, 
but the father of “Peg o’ My Heart.” 
“Better hurry, Eedie” drawled Mr. Heart 
in a soft Southern accent that in its day 
sent a thrill of joy running up and down 
the spinal columns of a vast majority of 
all the matinee girls in the world. 
“Doug Fairbanks is on the phone and 
he says they’re ready to shoot the ballroom 
scene and you are holding up the party.” 
The Venus of Menu paused and then 
gently flipped the skillet. Up, up, up, past 
the corsage of orchids, past the glittering 
necklace of diamonds to the level of her 
shapely chin, sped the eggs; there they 
paused, slowly turned in mid-air and fol- 
lowing the old rule first given to the world 
by Mr. Newton, they returned slowly and 
safely to the skillet-—sunny side up. — 
“You get your supper first, Jimmie, and 
the picture can come later.” she replied. ; ee, 
Twenty minutes later she was speeding eo 
y minute er she was speeding 
towards the Fairbanks studio while Jimmie 
driving a car of his own was headed towards the Lasky lot, 
there to portray the always talked about but as yet never-seen of love. 
father of “Peg o’ My Heart.” : 
And thus the two greatest lovers of all stage history are 
growing old in their little California bungalow. : 
James Neill and Edythe Chapman. For fully twenty years 


the American theatrical public bowed before these Buddhas 


Of all the stars, of all the favorites of the stage, 
Jim and Eedie were the favorites for their love on the stage 
reflected the love in their lives, the love that makes their 
home now a veritable garden of dreams. 

The transition of the Neills from a position as leading man 
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Jim and Eedie Neill smile over their 
years of life and work together — 
while they’re doing the dinner dishes 


By 
Rospert M. Yost, Jr. 


Photography 
by Stagg 





and leading woman of one of the most 
notable stock companies of 
the country to a place in 
the moving pictures, 
where they have be- 
come known as the 
best to be had in 
character roles, 
is one of the 
most  inter- 
esting chap- 


Sunny Side Up At Sunset 





years over night. He was the pecr of all in the old men roles 
of the motion picture business. 

And the same thing had happened to Edythe Chapman Neill. 
From Juliet she had become Tom’s aunt in “Tom Sawyer.” 

Their success in character roles in moving pictures was and 
is as definite as their charm as lovers had been. 

And as the Germans remarked when they surrendered to 
General Foch, “there’s a reason.” 

It’s ali a part of a carefully worked out philosophy. 

Originally, after Jim Neill had done all the conventional 
things, such as being born, growing up, going to school and 
finally landing on the stage, he attained nation wide popularity 
as a leading man and then piled fame upon that by being the 
father of the stock company idea in this country. There had 
been stock plays before, a hit and miss sert of thing with a 
change of bill every night, but the present day form of per- 
manent stock was thought of, founded and planted from one 
end of the United States to the other by Jim Neill. 

Neill first came to California in a travelling company, man- 
aged by Harry Duffield, now pioneer actor of the Morosco 
stock company and next door neighbor of the Neills. His next 
visit was in “He'd by the Enemy.” Then the stock idea was 
born. 

Neill established the first permanent stock company in the 
West at the Lyceum Theater in Denver. In the company Neill 












The Neills live in Glendale, 
California. They went there 
not to comply with the adage 
that all actors wish to spend 
their old age in that country, 
but more because playing 
legitimate leads didn’t give 
them the home and the lei- 
sure that screen character 
parts would permit. 














ters of present day theat- 
rica!s. 

One day, Jim Neill was 
adored of youth, especially 
feminine youth; he was 
the heart of romance of 
the stage, a lion tamer par 
excellence, causing young 
women to choke on chocolates when- 
ever he came thundering from the wings to 
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fold in his arms the charming Juliet, men- 
tioned above in the role of “Fryer of 
Eggs.” 

The next day Jim Neill had aged forty 


of love. 








For twenty years the American theatrical public bowed before these two buddhas 
Above—two interesting old pictures taken in 1898 and showing Mr. 


Neill in “Shenandoah,” and Mrs. Neill in “Trilby.” 


98 Photoplay Magazine 


was the leading man, Hen- 
rietta Crosman the lead- 
ing woman, a Denver kid 
by the name of Blanche 
Bates was getting her first 
stage experience, while 
Madge Carr Cook, the 
original Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch and mother 
of Eleanor Robson, was 
playing an important role. 
A second company was es- 
tablished at Salt Lake with 
T. Daniel Frawley in 
charge. 

The venture proved a 
success but Neill returned 
to the road again at the 
end of the season and 
played three seasons with 
Mrs. Fiske and with Wil- 
liam H. Crane. 

It was while they were 
playing in Columbus, Ohio, 
that the young leading 
woman of Frederick Warde 
and Louis James, the 
classic actors of the day, 
became leading woman for 
James Neill. She has been 
Tim’s leading woman ever 
since. 

The famous Neill stock 
company resulted from 
this combination. They 
came to the Coast. They were booked for Honolulu but the 
bubonic plague was running, so they turned south and arrived 
in Los Angeles. A young producer named Oliver Morosco was 
managing a theater called the Burbank in those days and into 
the Burbank on February 11, 1900, went the Nei'l stock com- 
pany in a play of the day cal'ed “A Bachelor’s Romance.” 
Such plays as “A Gilded Fool,” “An American Citizen” and 
the wonderful “A Gentleman of France” among those 
that followed. 

Neill set a record for stock companies. He 
six years continuously without a change 

Then he went back to stock at St. 
and was back in St. Paul when the offer came to direct the 
stage at the Belasco Theater in Angeles. 

The Neills live in Glendale, California. It is a suburb of 
Los Angeles with Ho!lywood nestling c'ose to its western flank. 
From the north, the mighty Sierras tumble down from the 
heavens into the very yards of Glendale’s fortunates while 
from the south a creeping barrage of orange blossoms —_e 
up through the orange groves and b'esses the wor'd with < 
wild, passionate fragrance in the cool blackness of starless pias 


were 
played nearly 
in his cast. 


Paul and in vaudeville 


Los 


Roles they like the best—at the left, James Neill as the 
father in “Peg o’ My Heart.” 


“* Aunt Polly” in “Tom Sawyer.” 


I admit being a littie 
nutty about Glendale. 
When I start talking about 
the town I can see the 
squirrels stealing toward 
me. It’s the most beauti- 
ful spot in the world. Its 
flowers are the rarest, its 
rugged hills, shaggy with 
golden poppies and _ live 
oaks, its skies the bluest, 
its people the most human. 
I know, because I live 
there. It’s my home town. 
When I drop down into 
that valley from the blue 
haze of the hills, I breathe 
a prayer that when I die, 
they'll let me keep right 
on living in Glendale. 

Jim Neill picked it for 
his own. He lives there 
too. You can always tell 
the disposition of a man 
by the kind of chairs he 
has in his house. At Neill’s 
you sink into chairs so 
deep that only your ears 
stick out over the edges 
and you know you are in 
the presence of royalty. 
There’s always something 
to eat at Neill’s and maybe 
a wee glass of that soft 
red wine from the Sierra 
grapes and, of course, something to smoke. 

Jim has kept a list of guests that have visited his Glendale 
bungalow since he became a resident there. It is prac- 
tically a roll call of every star, near star or person of any 
prominence of the entire theatrical world. 

“You see,” said Jim, and Eedie beamed over his shoul- 
der, “we are not o':d yet and we never intend to be old. It’s 
the dream of every New York actor to retire and have a 
little place on Long Island Sound. It’s the dream of all 
other actors to spend their old age in California or come 
here when they die. 

“We decided that we had worked hard and long. 
paratively speaking, we were still young. So we 
from playing leads to playing characters. It all happened 
over nig... We just made up our minds to settle down. 
Playing character parts in the moving pictures gave us the 
opportunity to keep up our work and have a permanent 
home and it didn’t take us five minutes to decide.” 

Like children, hand in hand, they wait for the 
but for them there will be no twilight. Their 
drop from a smiling sky, straight to its ocean of rest. 





Right, Edythe Chapman as 


Com- 
switched 
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sun will 
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HERE aren't a great many thrills of the western plains still real to the man used to going through wild west excitement 


such as William S. Hart. 
belonging to an adjacent ranch. 


Yet out on location one afternoon, he got considerable fun out of roping one of the wild horses 
Note the surprise in the beast’s attitude. 


Hart is at the right. 
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A post-July first scene of a western bad man “tanking up” preparatory to perforating Guzzler’s Gulch. Read- 
ing from right to wrong—Margaret Thompson, as the wildcat soda-fountain fury, Jazbola Kate, and Bill Hart, 
who declares he can get madder on chocolate than on any other flavor. 














HAT will they do when Those gay, convivial parties 
the thing goes through known 
On the thirtieth day of June? T h As pranks of the artists’ set 
Will it be quite fair to let men ce Will be like Sunday-school 
stare affairs 


, 9 
At the picture of a saloon? D 1 r e Cc t O r S In a land no longer wet! 
And the rocking, rollicking cow- And the gay young sports of 
boy lads, p TO b | e mM. the primrose path 


Must they “fill ’em up” with On “water, woman and song” 
tea Will soon renig! Can the coun- 
Like the shy little maids at try girl 
boarding school? By On ginger-pop “go wrong?” 
What a pitiful thing to see! ANNA 


What will they do when the 


And when the villain attacks HAMILTON thing goes through 
the maid W oop On the thirtieth day of June? 
Can a milk jag send him wild? Why, they'll do the way they 

Or what excuse will the brutal have always done: 
dad They'll dance to suit the 


Then have to abuse his child? tune! 
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3 Tully Marshall's favorite occupation is sitting out in his California bungalow, refusing offers to go 
back on the stage. Here is the Marshall family Mr. and Mrs., and a rather dejected looking 
dog. The corner inserts show some of Mr. Marshall’s screen characterizations. 













T is a terrible thing the way the 
motion picture profession is im- 
posed upon. A lot of young up- 
starts who think that the art of 
acting is a cinch and the dramatic 
profession a bed of roses are continu- 
ally trying to butt into the silent 
drama, without experience, education, 
ability or any other qualifications 
whatsoever. They just appear and 
say, “I want to be an actor,” and 
think that the statement makes them 
ore. 

Take Tully Marshall for example. 

Ie played around, idled away his 
time and was nearly five months old 
—think of it!—before he made his 
first appearance before the footlights 
Of course he has worked pretty steadily 
ever since, but that does not give him the 
right to take the bread out of the mouths 
of those who have given their entire lives 
to the drama. 

You can’t expect anyone who started so 
late in life to know anything about acting. I 
have talked to several players who have graced 
the screen or stage for a period of a couple 
of years, and they tell me themselves and 
assure me upon their personal word 
of honor, that they could act 
rings around Tully. They said 
that Tully just went on and 
behaved like a person did in 
ordinary life. Why, he 
didn’t do any acting at all. 

One pointed out where, in 
a single picture, Tully had 
five opportunities to heave 
his chest and two opportu- 
nities to emote, but didn’t 
do either. The person 
went on to say that Tully 
was playing the part of a 
pawnbroker and the way he 
did it was no different from 
fifty real pawnbrokers he 
(the person) had seen while 
waiting for some studio to appre- 
ciate his ability. 

Of course Tully is one of those bad lads 
ct the celluloid. He doesn’t get a chance 
to wear the front of his shirt open, slick 
back his hair and win all the fights. He 
has te act nasty, foreclose the moregage, 
rob the safe, spank the baby and do other low down and con- 
temptible tricks. And maybe that’s why everyone is ag’in him. 

Tully made his stage debut in Nevada City, Cal., where he 
was also born. A small stock company which was to play 
there required a baby for a scene and as the regular child was 
ill Tully got well up in the part and was carried on the stage. 
The next day the city newspaper undoubtedly came out with 
the announcement: “Local Baby Makes Good. Tully Marshall 










Tully Marshall’s remarkable characterization 
of the monk in “Joan the Woman.” 


5 
Everyone S 


Agin Him! 


Tully Marshall robs poor old widow- 
ladies, forecloses mortgages, spanks 
babies, steals from banks— yet is 
altogether one of the most law- 
abiding citizens of California. 


By 
ARABELLA BOONE 

























Phillips Steals Show at Opera House. 


Shows Artistic Promise in Great 
Squalling Scene.” 

Tully’s mother was Julia Mat- 

tie Tully, the celebrated opera 

singer. Tully was given his 

mother’s family name 

for a Christian name 


and drcepped the patro- 
nymic Phillips, for stage 
purposes. 

After this big boost in 
his own home town there 
was nothing left for 
Tully to do but become 

an actor. As soon as he 
was able to go to school he 
spent all of his spare time 
around the theater, as call 
boy, props, etc., until finally 
he mace his first appearance 
in a part as Fred Carter in 
George Bronson Howard’s 
famous old play “Saratoga.” 

A little later he left Ne- 
vada City to go to school in 
San Francisco and during 
the evenings worked at the 
o'd Winter Garden theater 

there. This was the day 

when the star traveled 

alone and ap- 

peared in the 

principal 

role with the 

different 

stock compa- 

nies about the 

country and 

Tully appeared 

in bits and 

small parts with 

many of the 

leading stars who 

visited San Francisco. He 

was then made leading ju- 

venile and appeared in Oakland and 
Sacramento as well as the Gate City. 

Dion Boucicault came along and Mar- 

shall was engaged as stage manager. 

Later he went with Mme. Modjeska in the same capacity and 

also with Fanny Davenport, landing up in New York for the 

first time to play the juvenile role—George Harris—in the 

all-star production of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Everybody was 

a star but Tully. The part of George Harris is considered the 

worst part for a juvenile of any of the famous old plays, and 

the only reason Tully got the job was because David Belasco 

(Continued on page 122 
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Who Can Teach Esperanto? 


“Motion picture editors and literary men,” declares Mr. Pollock, “don’t 


speak the same language. 


So long as there is little direct contact between 
them, the best film products must be ‘second hand’.” 


And we have just 


come from seeing Thomas Burke’s and D. W.Griffith’s “Broken Blossoms.” 


By CHANNING POLLOCK 


In which Mr. Pollock concludes his series of articles, written as an attempt 
to show wherein the screen has been and is unjust to authors. 


HE “film magnates” are waking up to the need of 
stories, which accounts for a slight improvement in 
the best, though there be none in the average, but 
they have not awakened to the need of paying for 
them. ‘The story and the rest of the picture,” observes Jesse 
Lasky, “are about fifty-fifty.” But you don’t remunerate the 
author at that rate, either in money or in respect! If the 
author must learn your craft, as Mr. Laemmle declares he 
must, and my friend of the sixty letters, and Frederic Ar- 
nold Kummer, who remarks that “the need of codperation 
between author and director was never more imperative” and 
that “the man or woman who creates a story must inevitably 
approach its screen use with a deeper and more intelligent 
interest than someone who may have been engaged for a few 
hundred dollars to put it into continuity form,’ make it worth 
his while to learn! Make the prospective reward commen- 
surate with the immediate effort! If you want us to “help 
reconstruct,” as Willard Mack observes, “so that, as we go 
along, we shall be able to do for you what we do in the the- 
ater—prune, cut and build until we are proud of our work, 
and the producer is proud of our work,” stop our feeling that 
motion pictures are merely a “by-product,” and the return 
from them “a dribblet;” assure us that our time won’t be lost, 
that our opinions won't be overridden, and that, when we have 
learned, we will be treated with courtesy and consideration! 
This brings us to the proposed improvement in your editors, 
the men with whom we deal—in their class, their manners, their 
education and breeding, and intelligence. At present, as I 
have said before, we don’t speak the same language. We 
can’t trust them and they can’t understand us! Business men 
are required in your business, but they’re not required in your 
art! There’s no reason why a good business man can’t run a 
good art store—if he hires a good art critic to buy his pic- 
tures. One of the troubles with the regular theater is its con- 
viction that the possession of a hundred thousand dollars turns 
a laundryman into a litterateur. ‘The theater,” said Israel 
Zangwill, “is an art run on commercial lines by bad business 
men.” This is ten times as true of the motion picture theater! 
Any literary or dramatic arbiter—the theatrical producer, the 
magazine editor, and particularly the “editorial director” in a 
studio—must know literature and drama, and literary men and 
dramatists. It is for that knowledge that every other editor is 
chosen. He must be able to recognize ideas, even “in the 
shell,” and qualified to help in their hatching, and he must be 
able to recognize the unfledged goose likely to lay these golden 
eggs. He must know what is being printed and produced, and 
must read it and see it, to keep abreast of contemporary 
thought and informed as to potentional weavers of that thought. 
I doubt whether there is a valuable magazine contributor, or 
novelist, in the country to-day whose first promising story, 
however obscurely tucked away, didn’t bring him an invitation 
from some purchaser of periodical fodder. My own first—a 
five-hundred-word storiette printed in Munsey’s—drew a let- 
ter from Ripley Hitchcock, then presiding over the destinies 
of D. Appleton & Company. Couldn’t I write a novel? Wouldn’t 
I try? He would be glad to give me every possible assistance. 
In this fashion is the literary hen-coop kept populated, and the 
consumer assured a supply of fresh eggs. Such men in motion 
picture editorial directorates would dispose of that “discourag- 
ing and disparaging attitude” named last as “the cause” of 
authorial aloofness. It would dispose of the grievance of 
writers like Mark Swan, who will do pictures again “whenever 
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I can find a satisfactory market and courteous treatment,” and 
Julian Street, who feels that “the motion picture business 
and the character of .... the persons engaged in it would 
have to change very greatly before it would have any appeal 
for me. The only thing that would tempt me into it would 
be the possibility of doing a really fine job for people who 
would know what a fine job really is!” 

So long as there is !ittle direct contact, and less sympathy 
and understanding, between authors and film producers, the 
best products for the films must continue to be “second hand.” 
In prospect, while this article is being written and before 
either of its predecessors has been published, I hear the loud 
swell of a choral “Why not?” “Aren’t stories, and books, dra- 
matized for the regular stage?” They are. But, seriously and 
honestly, do these dramatizations provide the best drama? Of 
the fine achievements of the theater in the past twenty years, 
of the out-standing plays that survive in your memory, how 
many were dramatizations? Condemning your humble servant 
for that kind of carpentry, Walter Prichard Eaton, in ‘The 
American Stage To-day,” declares: “He lacked then the tech- 
nical skill he has shown in ‘The Secret Orchard.’ But that 
earlier play was the more worth while just because it was 
observed at first hand. It isn’t in the easy dramatization of 
ephemeral fiction that a worthy drama is to be found.” I 
took my scolding, and profited by it. Can you profit by yours, 
Mr. Movie Man? 

Aside from the fact that an adaptation is only something 
adapted to a use for which it wasn’t intended, consider the 
staleness of a story read and witnessed by hundreds of thou- 
sands, reviewed in every magazine and newspaper, before it 
reaches the screen. If that isn’t second-hand, what is? Sus- 
pense is the first essential of drama, certainly of photodrama, 
and how much suspense is possible where the plot is as familiar 
to the audience as to the author? Do you suppose there was a 
man or woman in America who didn’t know the story of 
“Within the Law” before it reached the movies? James Mont- 
gomery, who turned his “The Aviator” into “Going Up,” and 
“Ready Money” into “Oh, Look!” told me the other day that 
the great drawback to making musical comedy of used farce 
was that you had so !ittle new to offer. Mr. Wolf and I had 
discovered that already in hashing “Her Little Highness” out 
of my play, “Such a Little Queen.” Incidents that had been 
“sure-fire” in the latter missed fire in the former because they 
afforded no element of surprise. ... . Follow the game to 
its logical conclusion. If we are to divide the cost as much 
as possible, get as much wear as possible out of an idea, why 
not use that idea in a serial, then in a book, then in a drama- 
tization, next in a musical comedy, and finally in a photoplay? 
It ought to be pretty well known by that time, pretty well ad- 
vertised, and rather more cheap than fresh! 

The advertising, we shall be told, is the great reason for 
employing used material. But now, of course, we are talking 
business, and not art. And of how much real value is adver- 
tising that has given your patron what he is meant to pay for? 
Isn’t that the kind of advertising every sane publisher and 
theatrical producer tries to avoid? Would “Within the Law” 
have been more widely known the day after its opening at the 
Eltinge, more generally discussed, if it had been done two 
years before at the Lyceum? All this, as Mr. Laemmle indi- 
cates, is coming to be recognized and admitted by the “film 
magnates.” Whitman Bennett, of The Famous Players, re- 
cently remarked: “We are forced to conclude that we must 
depend upon original stories.” That conclusion has been 

(Continued on page 104) 






















nails by the wrong 
kind of care 


What causes rough cuticle 
and hangnails 


How to have smooth, even 
cuticle, perfect nails 


7exc| NLY a bit of cuticle 
“| one-twelfthofaninch 
wide covers each de- 
licate nail root. You 
can see from the dia- 
gram what a tiny 
protection this is. 


Yet the nail root 
is very sensitive. When it is in- 
jured, the nail which grows from 
it, and the cuticle which covers it, 
are spoiled. 


Some people actually cut the fine 
rim of cuticle which protects the 
nail root! 


Sometime, see for yourself the 
injury cuticle cutting does:—Look 
through a magnifying glass at a 
cuticle that has been manicured 
with scissors or knife. 














What the magnifying glass 
reveals 


You will see that there are many 
little raw places where more than 
the dead skin has been cut. The 
live cuticle itself, the real protec- 
tion of the nail root has been 
actually cut away. 


In the little places where it has 
been cut, this live skin grows espe- 
cially fast. It grows up much faster 
than the rest of the cuticle. In this 
way an uneven edge is formed. This 
ragged edge splits and forms rough 
places and hangnails. 


When cuticle is neglected, it 
sticks tight to the nail. The grow- 


faithful, gentle care. Easily 
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Well kept nails depend on 


you can keep your nails so 
charming that your friends 
consider them one of your 
special beauties, 


ing nail pulls it up 
unevenly to form 
an ugly line. The 
cuticle dies, dries 
up and becomes a 
horny white rim. 
Then it splits in 
places and forms rough 
edges and hard hangnails 
that catch on things. 


A smooth oval margin to each nail 

It is easy to keep your nails 
always in exquisite condition with- 
out cutting or over-rough pushing 
back. It is only a matter of a few 
minutes’ care. 


4 — 





Thé delicate nail root 
is only one-twelfth inch 
below the cuticle. Peo- 
ple injure it by cutting 
the cuticle. 











In the Cutex po you will find 
an orange stick and a quantity of 
absorbent cotton. Wrap some of 
the cotton around the end of the 
orange stick, dip it into the bottle 
and work it around the base of your 
nails. The surplus cuticle is soft- 
ened, removed. Then carefully 
wash the hands with soap and water, 
pushing the cuticle heal when dry- 
ing them. 


By this method, 1n only a few 
minutes you can keep your nails 
in perfect condition. Give your 
hands this care regularly wel to 
will never again blush for their 
ragged, uncouth appearance. 


A complete manicure 
set for only 20c 


~ For only two dimes you can get a 
-» complete manicure set containing the 

Cutex Cuticle Remover, Nail White, 

Paste Polish, Cake Polish and emery 
board, orange stick and absorbent cotton. 
There is enough of each product to give 
you six complete manicures. Send for it 
today. It will give you a new idea of how 
lovely your hands can look. Address 
Northam Warren, Dept 708, 114 West 
17th Street, New York City. 


If you live in Canada, address Northam Warren, 
Dept. 708 200 Mountain Street, Montreal, Canada, 





bt 





ame: 


FOR THIS MANICURE SET, MAIL 
THIS COUPON AND 2 DIMES TODAY 


Cutex, the cuticle remover, 











NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 708, 114 West 17th Street 
New York City 


comes in 35c and 65c bottles. 
Cutex Nail Polish, Cuticle Com- 
fort and Nail White are each 
35c. At drug and department 


stores, or send for trial set. 
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reached not long in advance of the time 
when, Gertrude Atherton says, “every story 
ever written that possesses any drama will 
have been pressed into service!” 

Why should the movie men persistently 
bid for the second best; continue to be 
content with the casually-done and the 
often-done? Why not hitch their wagon 
to a star—or, rather, why not cease hitch- 
ing it to a star, and try the drawing power 
of an author? We needn’t talk about the 
possibilities of the cinema, because they 
have talked so much about it. No other 
medium is so well-adapted to certain types 
of tale; has such potentialities in supplying 
the place of imagination, in making nar- 
rative easily assimilable, in graphically, pic- 
turesquely and continuously reproducing 
action, and scene of action. Nothing is 
needed but stories, and the woods are full 
of story-tellers. But they must be paid! 
Movie men can’t continue in the attitude 
to which Nat Goodwin testified in his re- 
cent suit against Mirror Film. “George 
Ade told me he knew of a fine scenario for 
me. I went crazy over the story, 
and arranged a meeting with Mr. Harmon. 
ax Harmon asked the author what he 
wanted, and Lennox‘said $1,500. Harmon 
said he would not pay any such price for 
the best scenario ever written. I said, 
‘Look here, Harmon, that is a mighty fine 
story. You want to buy any kind of stuff 
from stenographers and clerks—rotten stuff 
—and then expect me to hold it up. I 
can’t do it. Nobody can!’” 

Authors must be enlisted—their undivided 
imterest and enthusiasm enlisted—in the 
same way actors were enlisted—by offering 
them more than they can make elsewhere! 
Do you think Nazimova and Elsie Ferguson, 
or Mary Pickford, could have been lured 
to the screen by the salaries given them on 
the stage? Some time ago an important 
company offered me a contract for two 
years. The tempter inquired what were my 
average earnings. I told him. “All right!” 
he said, benevolently, with an air of darn- 
the-expense; “we'll give you that!” I was 
to drop my aims, my ambitions, my ideals, 
my profession, my independence, my chance 
of a big winning, slip back and out of sight 
for two years, in return for exactly what 
I could get without doing anything of the 
sort. My bonus, apparently, was to be the 
joy of learning a new job, of doing work 
to which I wasn’t accustomed, and that 
didn’t appeal to me especially, and of as- 
sociation with the “film magnates.” Do you 
think I accepted the proposal? Would you 
have accepted it? . . And, incidentally, 
this prodigal remuneration was to reward 
me for coercing other authors; not for being 
one! 

There are two practical, common-sense 
ways of coercing authors. (I mean the coe- 
ercion of money, after the amelioration of 
other conditions, without which ameliora- 
tion nothing can bring them into the fold.) 
One is to follow the example of publishers 
and theatrical producers, and pay royalties. 
Not on doctored statements, or on the 
amount derived from selling the picture to 
yourself for distribution, but on genuine re- 
ceipts. Royalties on box office receipts, or 
as on book stores receipts, are manifestly 
impossible. They must be based upon the 
net, upon sums paid by the exhibitor to 
the manufacturer, and, therefore, they must 
represent a slightly larger per centage than 
that which managers allow upon the gross. 
Thomas Dixon, a business man and a motion 
picture producer as well as an author, sug- 
gests $1,000 in advance—the usual theatrical 
guarantee of good faith—and 20%. An 
average good picture, he says, costs $50,000, 
and brings in $100,000. - That would give 
the author $20,c00o—not too much for hav- 
ing provided the good picture—and the 
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producer a profit of $30,000. If the picture 
were less good, or less successful, the 
author’s share would be less. He gambles 
with the producer, his proportion, pretty 
uniformly, continuing to be two-fifths. 
You will remember Mr. Lasky says his pro- 
portion of the contribution is “fifty-fifty !” 

The other way, and perhaps the better 
way at the start, is to offer the author a 
fixed sum—precisely as is done with actors. 
At all events, this could be tried in a few 
cases—in a sufficient number to bring to- 
gether the nucleus of the working force that 
is to provide material. This plan assures 
the author against loss, either at present 
or in the future, when he shall return to 
his own field, perhaps, and meet the depre- 
ciation due to his activity elsewhere. It 
assures his learning the craft, his exclusive 
service, and his undivided attention. He 
can’t give his best elsewhere if he isn’t 
permitted to sell elsewhere. Don’t attempt 
to carry out this scheme by offering the 
only kind of men who would make it worth 
while .the wages you pay your head book- 
keeper. If you haven’t got any farther 
than that, if you haven’t learned that the 
high-grade man in the writing game is a 
high-priced man, doing very well without 
you, these articles have been typed in vain. 
You may as well reconcile yourself, my 
friends; if you’re going to get the best 
authors you’ve got to pay them the best 
prices; you can’t catch your trout with a 
tin shiner or a bit of salt pork left over 
from yesterday’s luncheon! 

Suppose you hunt up any one of the tal- 
ented, competent and established writers 
whose income ranges between ten and fif- 
teen thousand dollars a year. (Don’t try 
my Athertons and Tarkingtons and Hughes, 
for you won't get them at the figure I’m 
going to propose!) Offer him a contract for 
five years at $25,000 a year, or, if you want 
something a little better, for five years at 
$50,000 a year. (Don’t gasp! I should have 
broken the idea to you a bit more gently, 
perhaps, but then I’ve been preparing you 
for three months!) A total, for five years, 
of $125,000—or $250,000. Double ouch, and 
Oi-Oi! But, gentlemen, that isn’t any more 
than your directors get, or your presidents, 
or nearly as much as you pay your stars! 
Take a moment for rest and recuperation, 
and to get used to the idea that literature 
may be as high priced as flat feet, and an 
author as valuable to you, and as necessary, 
as the accurate marksman with a custard 
pie! 

By the terms of this contract the author 
agrees to give you all his time, and five 
pictures a year. I set the alarm at five, 
because no man can do more, and do them 
well! He can write more—any fair typist 
can write 8,000 words a day—but he can’t 
invent more to put behind the words. And 
to get stories for five pictures he must have 
leisure to think, and talk, and read, and see. 
The hours he would have spent doing other 
things, and thinking of other things, would 
have been your loss. Buy all his time, and 
let him use it as his instinct and training 
suggest. In the studio he can’t help learn- 
ing what you want him to learn, and, if 
he’s the kind of man he’s likely to be to 
command that salary, he can’t help catching 
fire, and doing his darndest! For five years’ 
work you’ve guaranteed him a sum on which 
he can retire, if he wishes, and his whole 
interest in life is your interest. Dangle that 
bait, Mr. Movie Man, and see if you don’t 
get a few fish worth frying! 

As for yourself—and don’t fancy, for one 
moment, that I’m expecting philanthropy— 
you’ve obtained the material for twenty- 
five pictures—good pictures—and secured co- 
operation in revising and staging them, for 
$125,000, or $250,000, which is five or ten 
thousand dollars a picture, rather less than 


Who Can Teach Esperanto? 


you’d pay for half a dozen popular plays, 
and rolled up a net profit of at least half 
a million! Besides establishing your stand- 
ing with exhibitors and public, raising the 
tone of the whole industry, attracting other 
authors, and destroying the “Writers’ Grudge 
Against the Movies.” If you want the pop- 
ular plays, too, if you’re wedded to the 
second-hand, you’ve the dramatist to work 
them over, which means they’ll be done as 
well as possible. Not so bad, eh?—when 
you've tried it on your piano! Anyway, 
you can’t get first-class fiction for any less! 
You’ve attempted it, and, honestly, between 
ourselves, are you satisfied with the result? 
Are you still persuaded that the least im- 
portant thing in the production of a play 
is the play? If so, consider what your big- 
gest man, D. W. Griffith did without one in 
“Intolerance.” “He spent five times the cost 
of ‘The Birth of a Nation,’” says Mr. Dixon, 
“and made nothing!” 

There’s my plan, fellow-workers and hon- 
ored guests! It involves expenditure, but— 
“Don’t say: ‘Poor movies! They can’t 
afford the best!” I won’t! They can afford 
the best .....0of everything ..... but 
authors! That is only a matter of time! 
For, take my word for it, gentlemen, you 
are coming to it! “You must have stories,” 
as Willard Mack observes, “and you must 
pay for them!” You may not believe it 
now, and you may hang back, but ulti- 
mately your needs, and the demands of your 
patrons—the patrons to whom, in confidence 
of their interest and dissatisfaction, I am 
addressing myself—will force you to the in- 
evitable. The inevitable, as you must see, 
is nothing startling or revolutionary; 
merely what dealers in every other kind of 
fiction, publishers and theatrical producers 
have been doing, and doing successfully, for 
twenty years. If you won’t follow suit will- 
ingly, don’t stand in the ruins of your in- 
dustry and make excuses to your public. 
Don’t say, “Our pictures were good,” or 
“We couldn’t get better.” Say, honestly, 
“We could have got better, but we wouldn’t 
pay for ’em!” 

If these articles speed the day when you 
do pay, and get better material, and, re- 
alizing the potentialities of your trade, make 
photodrama a dramatic art, they and I are 
justified ! 

And so is Noah Webster! 


“Photoplay” in a Dugout 
Editor of PHotoptay Macazine, 
Dear Sir: 
I thought I would tell you of a strange 


coincidence which occurred concerning a 
copy of PHotopray Macazine. 

A friend of mine, just back from France, 
has told me that after taking some trenches 
from the Germans, he and his company 
were resting in one of the abandoned dug- 
outs and he found in there a copy of PHoto- 
pLAyY. Glancing at it, he saw a picture 
which he recognized. Jt was mine which 
had been entered in your “Brains and 
Beauty” Contest a few years ago. 

It just goes to show how the magazine 
travels to all corners of the world. 

Aice Meccet ALLEN, 


Winnipeg, Man. 


Beg Your Pardon! 


N the June issue of PHOTOPLAY, under the 

title “What Every Girl Wants to Know,” 
appeared a photograph of Rosemary Theby, 
identified as Marcia Manon. The error was 
the photographer’s, who mixed his inscrip- 
tions on sending the pictures in. 
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It may be a dance or a dinner, a little home 
party among friends or strangers,—he wants 
you to look your best. Yet no matter how ex- 
quisite the gown, how prettily dressed the 
hair, how lovely the hands, a poor complex- 
ion ruins the general effect which otherwise 
would have been most charming. 

In justice to yourself, decide today to clear 
your skin,—to have a radiant complexion. 

The soothing ingredients of Resinol Soap 


give it just the cleansing and healing quality 
Before 
long the skin usually takes on a healthier 
appearance,—rough red spots, excessive oil- 
iness, or other blemishes gradually disappear. 
The extreme purity of Resinol Soap makes it 
most agreeable for general toilet use. 


necessary to accomplish this result. 


Sold by all druggists and dealers in 
toilet goods. For free trial write 


Dept. A-66, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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S PHOTOPLAY goes 
liott Dexter seems 
road to recovery. 
ery?” 


been ill; very, very ill, and 
not with any of ‘he influen- 
zas or appendicitises which 
have been so sorely afflict- 
ing ordinary mortals this 
year. Mr. Dexter has been 
working at a _ tremendous 
rate for many months. Big 
play after big play has gone 
forth from the Lasky lot, 
each with him in a realistic, 
human, difficult role. He 
had just reached individual 
stardom — certainly de- 
served if ever a man de- 
served stardom—when his 
overtaxed physical reserves 
gave wav and his future and 
his life itself were imperiled 
by something resembling a 
stroke of paralysis, affect- 
ing his entire right side. 
There were dark days for 
Mr. Dexter and his friends, 
but it seems now that a 
few months’ rest will re- 
store him fully, and the 
studio on Vine street ex- 
pects him back under its 
lamps, plus all his accus- 
tomed vigor, in early au- 
tumn, 


OR a long time we didn’t 

hear a word about 
Molly Malone. Then 
things began happening and 
Molly has seen her name in 
print more times during the 
last month than she saw it 
during her entire starring 
stay at Universal City. 
First Roscoe Arbuckle en- 
gaged her to play opposite 
him; then he made her mas- 
cot of the Vernon baseba!! 
team of the Pacific Coast 
League which he bought— 
the team, not the league: 
then she sued her husband 
for divorce, and being a 
preacher’s son the Los An- 
geles papers made much of 
it; then her husband, whose 
name, by the way, is For- 
rest Cornett, filed a cross- 
complaint alleging that 
Molly deserted him, with 
the final outcome of a de- 
cree of divorce for Forrest: 
more mention; and then 
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you say, surprised; 
didn’t know he’d been ill!” 


Real news and interesting comment about 
motion pictures and motion picture people. 


By Cat York 


to press, El- 
well on the 
“To recov- 


‘ 


somebody wrote a song entitled “Molly 
Malone” and dedicated it to her; and that’s 
about all that had happened up to the 
‘we time of this printing. All of which goes to 
But he has_ show that it’s a long reel that needs no re- life. 





We are due for an Italian invasion. Germany may have been piling 
up chemicals and medicines for foreign shipment, but Italy has cer- 
tainly been making ready in the film business, and here is the reign- 
ing cinema queen in the land of the Caesars: Francesca Bertini. 
R. A. Rowland, President of Metro, is in Italy now, and it is safe 
to say that he is not only getting a line on the great productions 
which the Italian manufacturers are at this moment ready to sen 

across the Atlantic, but is also looking into that other possibility and 
prospect—the establishment of big American studios on Italian soil. 


winding. 


Qyers 


We nearly forgot to mention 
that Molly’s sure-enough name is Violet, 
not Molly, a sort ot reversal of the old 
order of name-taking 


in professionil 


EATH claimed three 

well-known actors dur- 
ing the last few weeks in 
California. The first was 
George Gebhardt, who 
played in the original 
New York Motion Pic- 
ture Company’ s initial 
Western thrillers and who 
became one of the best 
known screen’ character 
men. Daniel Gilfether, the 
“grand old man” of the for- 
mer Balboa company, was 
called soon after at his 
home in Long Beach, after 
a stage and picture career 
covering nearly a half cen- 
tury. The last of the trio, 
Lamar Jchnstone, died sud- 
cenly at Palm Springs, Cali- 
fornia, while on _ location 
with William Farnum. He 
was well known to screen 
followers as a leading man 
with Selig and other com- 
panies. 


OM MEIGHAWN has 

finally been elevated to 
unqualified stardom, having 
been chosen to play the 
title role in Cecil B. de- 
Mille’s picturization of the 
famous stage vehicle “The 
Admirable Crichton.” Most 
of the outdoor scenes for the 
play were filmed on Santa 
Cruz Island, and there was 
some delay owing to the 
fact that Tom was engaged 
in playing the lead in the 
William deMille production, 
“Peg o’ My Heart.” 


IOLA DANA has an- 

nexed a new leadinz 
man in Kenneth Harlan, 
who recently finished an ap- 
pearance opposite Marv 
Pickford in “The Hood- 
lum.” 


LTHOUGH the con- 

tract of James J. Cor- 
bett with Universal expires 
July 1, it is doubtful if the 
former squared circle star 
wi'l leave the movies. He 
(Continued on page 108 ) 












OU used to watch your sweater get 

soiled, with a wry smile. What could 

you do to bring it back to life? There 
was the laundress. But she would ruin it the 
very first time she washed it. The cleaner’s? 
That way seemed an inexcusable expense. 


But now. You can wash your sweater your- 
self—in rich Lux suds—and it won’t shrink ! 
Won’t lose its shape! Will come out just as 
soft and shapely as the day you bought it. 


Sweaters should never be rubbed. Wool 
fibre is the most sensitive fibre there is. When 
you twist wool or rub it, it becomes stiff, 
matted and shrunken. You simply don’t dare 
trust it to ordinary soap. 


But Lux comes in pure delicate flakes that 


PA 


TO WASH COLORED SWEATERS 


Whisk Lux to a lather in very hot water— 
two tablespoonfuls to a gallon. Add cold 
water until lukewarm. Swish sweater about 
in suds. Squeeze the suds through—do not 
rub. Rinse in three lukewarm waters, dis- 
solving a little Lux in the last rinsing. 
Never wring sweaters. Squeeze water out, 
and spread on a towel to dry in the shade. 
Lux won’ t causeany color torunwhich 
pure water alone will not cause torun, 
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Soft, shapely, unshrunken | 


ow lo make your precious sweaters stay new 
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dissolve instantly in hot water. In amoment 
you whisk them up into a rich, foamy lather. 


With Lux, there is not a tiny particle of 
solid soap to stick to the soft woolen and in- 
jure it. Not a bit of rubbing to mat and 
shrink the delicate fibres. You simply dip 
your sweater up and down in the rich Lux 
lather—squeeze the suds through the soiled 
parts—and take it out again so soft and fresh 
and fluffy you can’t believe it has been washed. 


Wash your sweater this year the gentle Lux 
way. Have it stay newallsummer long. Lux 
won’t hurt anything pure water alone 
won’t injure. Your grocer, druggist or de- 
partment store has Lux. Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 





USE LUX FOR ALL THESE 


Laces CrépesdeChine Silk Underthings 
Mulls Georgettes Washable Taffeta 
Chiffons Organdies Washable Satin 
Dimities Damasks Baby’s Flannels 
Voiles Silk Stockings Blankets, etc. 
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has become a fixture in the social life 
of Hollywood and no social function— 
particularly if there is dancing—is com- 
plete without the presence of the erst- 
while “Pompadour Jim.” 


ENDING the settlement of her legal 

difficulties with the elder Selznick, 
Clara Kimball Young enjoyed a vacation 
with relatives in Michigan. During that 
time new buildings were erected at Miss 
Young’s new studio at Edendale, a few 
blocks from the Sennett studio. It was 
formerly occupied by the Selig company 


Plays and Players 
(Continued from page 106) 


that period—about 1912—it lacked much. 
The new photoplay is being made by 
Allan Dwan for the Mayflower company. 
Pauline Starke, Norman Kerry and Wil- 
fred Lucas are among the principals. 


Wan on the subject of salaries it 
is not untimely to chronicle the 
financial achievements of Madam Alla 
Nazimova. The Russian emoter recently 
Santa Fe-ed to New York to make a new 
arrangement with Metro, one that makes 
her one of the half dozen highest paid 
stars in the business. The former ar- 





Irene Castle and her new husband, Captain Robert E. Tremen, went honeymooning to Lake 
1. Y., recently. But a motion picture scenario and Director Charles Maigne went along. 
the first taken on Miss Castle’s honeymoon—was snapped between scenes in a set 
built at Lake Placid especially for her first Famous Players-Lasky picture, “The Firing Line.” 


Placid, N. Y 
This picture- 





‘he man puinting his finger is Director Maigne. 


and was the first permanent studio built 
in California. Miss Young’s first produc- 
tion in the new location is to be “Eyes of 
Youth.” 


“GA DEAS OF FORTUNE” is being 
done again for the screen, though 
only the old timers will recall that Dustin 
Farnum played the lead in the first pro- 
duction of the famous Richard Harding 
Davis story, going with Davis to Cuba 
fer that purpose. But like all plays of 


rangement was on a basis of $35,000 per 
picture with a heavy bonus for every day 
over five weeks an each film. Her “bit” 
for “The Red Lantern” is said to have 
been $70,000, and she will continue at 
ibout rate per picture. Alia be 
raised! 


1.: 
tills 


for several 

years connected with the Fairbanks 
organization, has been mace director to 
the ebullient Doug. Mr. ienabery first 


b pemnag HENABERY, 


made his mark on the screen as the Lin- 
coln of “The Birth of a Nation.” 


OE MOORE, youngest of the famous 
quartet of screen brothers, is back 
from the wars, having seen active service 
in France with the Wild West division. 
A year or so before the war, Joe becaine 
the husband of Grace Cunard, the serial 
star, and the news gatherers and dissem- 
inators of near-news in Filmania do :ay 
that there was no joyous family reunion 
when Joey came marching home. About 
the same time Owen Moore went back 
to New York, making the im- 
portant announcement upon his 
departure that he was making 
the journey in order to pur- 
chase a new summer hat, which 
a'so gave the town criers much 

material. 


T last we are to have col- 

ored films. While the en- 
tire industry has been awaiting 
the perfection of a color process, 
along comes a company in Los 
Angeles and starts right in mak- 
ing ’em without any blare of 
cornets. The name of the con- 
cern is the Democracy Film 
Company and all of the play- 
ers are colored. Dramas of 
particular import to the colored 
race will be made and also a 
brand of funny films which will 
be called “Chocolate Come- 
dies.” 


HARLES CLARY, whose 

name in the prints is usually 
followed by the words “that 
sterling player,” missed the flu 
but the matrimonial germ got 
him. The bride was Miss Mar- 
gcret Bechtel, who unblushingly 
gave her home city as Pitts- 
burgh when they applied for 
the license at Santa Ana. 
Patrons of the Q. and A. de- 
partment will take notice that 
Mrs. Clary is not of the pro- 
fession. 


he is more than likely that 
Mrs. Charies Spencer Chap- 
lin will return to the screen this 
fall, despite the statement of 
Mr. Chaplin at the time of the 
marriage that his wife would 
retire permanently. 


ILLIAM D. TAYLOR, 

who directed the last 
three Mary Pickford pictures 
on her Artcraft contract and 
then enlisted in the British 
Army has returned to Holly- 
wood after nearly a year’s absence. 


OBERT ANDERSEN, the “Monsieur 

Cuckoo” of “Hearts of the Wor'd,” 
is looking for an enthusiastic press agent 
who sent out a story that Robert was a 
grandson of Hans Christian Andersen, the 
famous writer of fairy stories—just be- 
cause the two came from the same town 
in Denmark. Of course Robert would 
consicer it a hieh honor to be re'ated to 

(Continued on page 114) 
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APID getaway; wonderful pulling power at 


a most | 

surprisin 2 low engine speed; : range of 33 to 70 
H. P. that masters the miles and breezes over 

new-sty le hills; flexibility to meet every driving need; as 

private steady as a clock, without chatter or sidesway; a 

car charming bevel-edge body, picturing the freshest 


and most advanced motor car beauty; lounging- 
room comfort; in brief, a car that makes life more 


| worth living because it multiplies your happiness 





—all this you will find in the very newest Winton 
Six. Ready August 1st. May we send you literature? 


| 

| The Winton Company 

| 

| 734 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
Winton Oil Engines for yachts and motor ships, and Winton gasoline-electric light and power Generating Sets are manufactured 
by the Winton Company in a separate, splendidly equipped plant, devoted exclusively to these two products. Write us your needs. 
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remove hair without the aid of 

injurious chemicals. A superior 
toilet preparation; dainty, exquisite, 
harmless; that meets themost 
exacting requirements of women of 
refinement. 


S remev E has discovered a way to 


This remarkable new preparation 
iscalled NEET. And it leaves many 
old methods, against which there has 
always been so strong a prejudice, 
definitely without place. 

That’s because NEET solves the prob- 
lem of removing hair without irritation or 
injury---and without encouraging further 
grouth, An embarrassing condition not 
ouly erased, but without wn ple asant 
afte rmath! 

WHAT NEET IS 

NEET is an antiseptic cream-lotion 
that not only removes hair, but, in 
the same operation, bleaches the skin 
to perfect whiteness! It is ready for 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


HANNIBAL PHARMACAL CO., 
615 Olive Street, St.Louis, Mo. 


For the enclosed >° d NEET t 
"oO 12 enciose 4 p' we « 
$1.00 sen ) 


a aa siccscinesiaiaichiiniticamiaes 





service, without mixing or mussing! 


Apply the same as a cold cream. 
Let stand a few minutes, and then 
rinse off with clear water. That’t all! 
The hair will be gone-- rinsed away. 
And the skin left refreshingly cool, smooth 
and white! 


Different in formula, action and 
effect from any other preparation of 
similar function, N/- ET is warranted 
to neither irritate the skin nor injure 
the complexion, no matter how fre- 
quently used! Doctors are adopting 
it in hospital practice to remove hair 
from patients about to be operated on. 

BEGIN USING NEET TODAY 

If you are still employing old 
methods, NEET--cooling, soothing 
and dainty--will come as a delightful 
contrast. The most welcome acces- 
sory ever reaching your vanity table! 

Use it freely, and without hesitancy, 
on the face, the underarm, the forearm 


The Non-veitant D 


-- wherever needed--and you will be 
delighted with its thorvughness and 
with the feeling of absolute cleanli- 
ness it leaves. Which says nothing 
of the fact that, with NEET as your 
ally, you may now wear even tke 
sheerest of stockings without a single 
misgiving! 
WHERE TO OBTAIN NEET 

NEET is on sale at toilet goods 
counters in nearly all Department, 
and Drug Stores in the United States. 
Or, by mail, postpaid. Twosizes: 50 
cents, or three times the quantity 
for $1.00. Prices in Canada: Small 
65c; Large, $1.25. 


Special 


If you cannot obtain NEET at your 
dealer’s, clip the coupon below and 
mail it in with 50 cents for the small 
size---or $1.00 for the large --- and 
receive your supply by return post, 
in unmarked package. 


STREET 


HANNIBAL PHARMACAL COMPANY 


CITY STATE ; St. Louis, U.S. A. % 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 
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Netra B., 
which I heartily approve is the Society for 


BurDINE.—One society of 
the Suppression of Baby Talk Ladies. It 
wouldn’t be so bad if the bantams were the 
ones to lisp their sweet nothings into our 
ears but it is instead their uncertainly older 
sisters whose speech drips syruppy unintelli- 
gences. However this has little or nothing 
to do with the age of Barthelmess, who 
seems to be the most sought after as to 
information of any of our knights of the 
vertical stage. Dick is twenty-five. 


SWEETIE, BENeEpIcT, Nres—No, really? 
But I surely agree with you that there are 
fewer motor accidents since the ladies have 
lengthened ’em. So you think I should be 
up in the front of the book with the features 
and editorials and art section? My dear, 
that would never do; I should feel out of 
place and that would embarrass me terribly. 
If I were in the art section I never could 
keep my mind on my work. I notice you 
people are ready enough with your sympathy 
for me and my poor pittance of $9 per week 
but none of you are offering me a new job. 
I have a good job; I’m going to stick to it. 


F. B., SavANNAH, Ga.—There is only one 
thing worse than being talked about and 
that’s being talked to. I hasten to elucidate: 
I do not include you nor many other of my 
contributors in the list of those who bore 
me to maledictions; but I do say that there 
are other people—besides the drummer in 
my favorite theatre, the office-boy, distant 
relatives, and near relatives, who make me 
wonder what life is ali about. Twenty-one 
is not too old to break into the movies; 
I should say that was about the best age— 
to break into the movies. Breaking in— 
that’s another matter and something with 
which the old A. M. has nothing whatever 


to do. I’ve given you girls advice and I’m 
no Indian. 
CATHERINE AND HELEN, NorTHAMPTON, 


Mass.—You send all your love to the Office 
Dog as you just love dogs. That’s cruel of 
you when I am in such dire need of a little 
encouragement. So you know a girl who 
answered a shoe shop’s advertisement for 
vampers, thinking it was a film concern. 
Fie, fie, both of you. Your letter came to 
my attention so late I can’t fulfill your re- 
quest and couldn’t anyway, as that’s against 
our editorial policies. Come again, children. 








you do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay 
Magazine to get questions answered in this Depart- 
ment. It is only required that you avoid questions 
which would call for unduly long answers, such as 
synopses of plays, or casts of more than one play.. Do 
not ask questions touching religion, scenario writing or 
studio employment. Studio addresses will not be 
given in this Department, because a complete list of 
them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. Sign your full 
name and address; only initials will be published if 
requested. If you desire a personal reply, enclose self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. rite to Questions and 
Answers, Photoplay Magazine, Chicago. 


Monkey, Rockaway Beacu, L. I.—The 
secret of my success? Ah, you said it—it’s 
still a secret. So’s Pearl White’s exact age—- 
but I think she is about —. Please do not 
accept this statement as authority and don’t 
tell your friends but I think I’m about right. 
She isn’t married, and she wasn’t seriously 
injured, in any way. But it’s remarkable she 
isn’t scratched once in a while considering 
the camera stunts she goes through. So you 
sent Pearl money for a picture and you 
never got it and neither did anyone else 
on your block. You'd better move. 


H. M. S.—If you think “Q & A” sounds 
like a railroad, I think you sound like a 
Gilbert and Sullivan operetta. So the 
greatest thing in life for you came when 
you read ’Gene O’Brien isn’t married. Cleo 
Ridgely? Why, she’s Mrs. Jimmie Horne 
in private life; there are two little Horne 
babies—Jim, Jr., and June Jassamine. 
You'll see them in the PHotopray Maca- 
ZINE SCREEN SUPPLEMENT. Yes, I have 
noticed her profile. Few profiles get past 
me. I have never thought the Answer 
Man needed an understudy; but now that 
you mention it— 


ME tek, Duran, Cusa.—I translated your 
charming letter without much trouble and 
wish you would write to me more often 
so I would brush up in my French. It was 
considerate of you to use the language as 
I do not know any Spanish at all. Miss 
Clara Kimball Young may have been in 
New Jersey in 1914; in fact, it is very 
likely. Why don’t you write to her, care 
Harry Garson, Los Angeles, and renew your 
acquaintance? Ah, Mademoiselle, it is 
sometimes good to go on a mental diet. 
Read me. 


Basit K. W., Daxota.—In the filming of 
the mob scenes, what do the extras receive ? 
A bawling-out, in most cases. No—I think 
most companies pay five dollars a day. Ex- 
teriors are shot by sunlight, of course. In- 
teriors, under the studio lights—cooper-he- 
witts and etc. Your other questions are too 
technical for this department. You might 
write to Billy Bitzer, David Griffith’s cam- 
era-man; and he might answer you. Bitzer 
is Griffith’s right bower; he has done as 
much for photography as Griffith has for 
direction. 
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A. P., BrincHamTon, New Yorx.— 
Don’t let unsympathetic people worry you. 
Cultivate the congenial souls and let the 


others go—anywhere. So you’re one of 
my converts. That’s encouraging. I 
never looked upon myself as a cinematic 
Billy Sunday. However, come on and hit 
the celluloid trail. So glad you're con- 
vinced I’m a man—“because you are far 


too good-natured and consistent to be a 
woman.” Fanettes please note. I am 


afraid some of the girls have an idea I'm 
not so good-natured as I might be. Warner 
doesn’t add nor drop his aitches; whoever 
said he did? There’s a story about his baby 
in this issue, with some corking photos. 
I think he will remain in the movies. At 
any rate he is going right ahead with his 
picture work. Thanks for dubbing the 
Magazine “the cream of picture publica- 


tions.’ You have the right idea; now go 
ahead. 
Mitprep, CHAPMAN, Kansas.—So you 


want the Magazine to get out a book of 
my bright sayings and occasional wit and 
call it “The Answer Man Says”: I’m 
afraid that wouldn’t be a best-seller. Oh 
Mildred—what can I do? I have just now, 
absent-mindedly, stuck your letter in the 
waste-basket and the office-boy, with un- 
wonted industry, came to clean it out. Your 
letter was among those present and I fear 
it is gone forever. Please, my dear, write 
again and ask me, ask me. 


L. E. S., Minneaproris.—I was keenly 
intrigued by the press-story which informed 
me that Arthur Troutt, a diver of interna- 
tional reputation, for years doing a tank act 
on the Pantages circuit, was to appear in 
an episode of the Francis Ford serial now 
in the making. Rosemary Theby is Ford’s 
opposite. Lois Weber’s studio is in Los 
Angeles but I think the producer is resting 
right now. One of her latest was “Mary 
Regan” with Anita Cameron, nee Stewart 
Norma Talmadge is considered a very good 
actress; personally, I don’t care what kind 
of a part she plays; she is interesting as a 
Russian peasant or as a school-girl. One 
might deduce after careful thought that the 
Answer Man was a Talmadge fan. Guilty. 
Constance, too. Elsie Ferguson Paramount- 
Artcraft. She’s in the east. Rumoi is that 
she’s going back to the stage, whence she 
came. 


M11 


(Juestions and Answers 


Miss Witson, Ontario.—Some 
are pretty—sure of themselves. 
what you marry in. I have never repented— 
of not marrying. “Flying A” a new con- 
cern? Why, child, it’s an old, old one— 
don’t you remembah your old Jack Kerrigan 
Americans, your old Louise Lester “Calamity 
Ann?” And those westerns with Jack Rich- 
ardson, and Vivian Rich, and Pauline Bush 
and Wally Reid? No, child, I don’t sup- 
pose you do remember. An old man like 
me—why, I can even remember Mary in 
“The Mender of Nets” and that’s going 
pretty far back, for the movies. Lamar 
Johnstone died during the month in Holly- 
wood. If I hear of any film company 
wanting a good stenog., I'll wire you and 
warn them. Your picture is very pretty, 
generally speaking, Miss W., and very pretty 
any other way, too. 


women 
Haste is 


Donato W., Orim11a—Yes, yes, clothes 
make the man—I owe a lot to my tailor. 
You call me “Dear Answer Man” and ask 
if I allow people to call me that. I allow 
people call me anything—I can’t do much 
about it, you see. However you are sweetly 
inoffensive in address, Donalda and in spite 
of the fact that a Donald once won the 
drawing prize I was counting on, in school— 
never will I forget the haughty gaze he gave 
me as he passed up the aisle to receive his 
medal and then his agonized look as he fell 
when I tripped him—in spite of the fact, I 
say, that I dislike Donalds I cannot deny 
that the female of the species is more de- 
lightful than the mail. Write to Eugene 
O’Brien at the Hotel Royalton, New York, 
and tell him, very gently, that you love his 
wave, adore his uplifted eyebrow and are 
passionately fond of that droop to his mouth 
and Gene maybe will send you a photo— 
I’m sure I wouldn’t. 


VircIniA, BrooktyN.—No, I haven’t de- 
cided what shade my summer suit will be. 
I have selected three different shades—I do 
admire that new terra-cotta hue, don’t 
you?—and now my stenographer is mak- 
ing up my mind. I will not send you a 
picture of me in my new suit but I shall 
be more than pleased to send you a sample 
of the material. Questions, please? Norma 
Talmadge, I believe, usually mails photo- 
graphs to her admirers but I'd enclose 
twenty-five cents to cover postage if I 
were you. 


ANGELYN P. T., Rocuester, N. Y.—No, 
I have never heard your name before. Yes, 
my landlady asks a lot for the rent of my 
hall room; several times a week in fact— 
but she doesn’t always get it. That girl 
wasn’t cast. You bet you’re going to see 
Eugene O’Brien—his first Selznick release is 
called “The Perfect Lover.” Some title— 
and quite appropriate, I should say. Nor- 
man Kerry is co-starred with Wanda Haw- 
ley in “Virtuous Sinners” for the Pioneer 
Film Corporation; also he is playing with 
Marion Davies in a new picture. Fay 
Tincher comes back in “Sally’s Blighted 
Career,” a Christie special. Jack Depp is 
that young man who plays with Eleanor 
Field in her comedies. 


FLtoreNcE Marjorie, Cresco, Iowa.—I 
like the name of your town; but it reminds 
me of a biscuit. You strictly adjure me not 
to use your names but, my dear, this is your 
third letter and you call me anything, in- 
cluding Old Rip. Lucille Lee Stewart is 
the wife of Ralph Ince, you know. 


Preccy Mu tuican, Conn.—All the knocks 
I get are as pin-pricks to an elephant. But 
all the bouquets that you send me bloom, 
and bloom, in my garden of memory. My 
word—I could write subtitles if I cared to, 


(Continued ) 


couldn’t I? You up-to-date, tight-skirted 
young women are no longer affrighted at 
anything. If a cow says “moo” to you, you 
say “pooh” and hobble on your way. How 
I love the new ladies. Burton Holmes’ 
Travelogues are released through Para- 
mount; but he also lectures about the coun- 
try, in person. There is indeed such a person 
as Burton. Thanks so much and write 
again. 


JEANNE, PcrTLAND.—Yes, some of these 
actors who say they are wedded to their art 
must find art a pretty poor wife. Charles 
Ray is really married my dear. She is not 
a professional. They haven’t any children. 
You want pictures of Ray’s home. You 
shall have it. 


Nancy, E. C., Buritincame.—Oh yes, 
most of the screen heroes positively detest 
being recognized and stared at. They hate 
popularity and shun publicity and if you 
could see the way some of them run from 
un interviewer you would marvel at their 
powers of camouflage. No star is born to 
blush unseen—and I must say they rarely 
blush. But, Nancy, I like them all. I wish 
I could see Mister Creighton Hale. I would 
tell Mister Hale just what I think of him 
for neglecting to write you when you en- 
closed two bits in the new stamps. Creigh- 
ton, how could you, and what shall I tell 
the lady? That’s the hardest question in 
an Answer Man's life, when one like you 
asks piteously: “What shall I do, send him 
another twenty-five cents, or more?” Just 
wait—although waiting ceased to be na- 
tionally popular two years ago. 


EveL_yn, Hosoken.—If we believed all we 
read on tomb-stones the world would be a 
better place. I wonder what they will say 
about me? “Here lies the Answer Man— 
oh, how he lied.” King Baggott has, I 
hear, signed to do a new serial; He was on 
the stage for a while lately but the movies 
sent him that come-hither look and he 
came back to the fold. He’s married and 
has a small son who likes Charlie Chaplin 
much better than his dad, on the screen. 
Dorothy Davenport isn’t playing now; that 
is, she’s playing house. She married Wallie 
Reid and raised Wallie Reid Junior and 
doesn’t seem to miss the camera. 


H. C. N., Corona—Do you live where 
the Coronas come from? But I don’t sup- 
pose you know. No Corona is a good little 
typewriter in its own home-town. The 
weather in Chicago is fine just now, thank 
you—fine Chicago weather. If I should 
wake to see the sun in this, my native 
village, I should think I had been trans- 
ported to another country, and go back 
to sleep. Janet Priest, a New Yorker, who 
also writes for the Magazine, declares that 
the opticians here have no demand for 
smoked glasses. Who is Oland? One of our 
most artful villains, Warner; and a suave 
polished gentleman off the screen. He per- 
secuted poor Pearl although he is not preju- 
diced; he’d just as soon give Irene Castle 
or some other serial queen a run for her 
salary. Miss White? Pathe studios, New 
York. 


Heten B., Los Ancetes.—All actors are 
parrots. They imitate life successfully and 
find three or four figures on their weekly 
check. I imitate an Answer Man answering 
three or four thousand fans a week and find 
one figure on mine—if I’m lucky. Check! 
The third was indeed the charm. First you 
wrote to me on white paper; then you used 
blue, and this time, pink. I’m answering 
you. I absolutely refuse to send my auto- 
graphed picture to anyone, even to you. 
You’re my friend and I want to keep you 


my friend. Yes, I think the percentage of 
youngsters who want to break into the 
movies is lower in LA than anyplace. You 
see all you care to of pictures, and flatly 
refuse to be an actress. You have freckles 
and wear tight skirts. And you suggest 
that I move the Magazine to Hollywood 
and what do I think and I think it’s a 
darned good idea. Only, dear girl, would 
we ever get it out? The Magazine, I 
mean ? 


Miss B., SoMEWHERE.—SoO you open 
your eyes in the morning on a wall plastered 
with pictures: Doug’s smile, Ray’s hurt look, 
Bill Hart’s pistols, Ben’s crossed eyes, Phyllis 
Haver’s er—bathing suit—and don’t I think 
they are all pleasant things to look at? 
Yes—all but Doug’s smile, Ray’s hurt look, 
Bill Hart’s pistols, and Ben’s crossed eyes. 
Perhaps, though, I should learn to like all 
those if I looked at ’em. All men are 
awful, you say as you close. I hope I’ve 
done all I can to refute that idear. 


Foxey Foxe, PHILApELrPHIA.—“Like Echo, 
you answer only when you are called 
upon?” Echo doesn’t always answer. Nice 
girl, though. Earle Foxe is in New York 
right now; he’s not old and we won't call 
him young until you tell me what you mean 
by young. He’s been married but whether 
or not there is a Mrs. Earle Foxe at the 
present writing I couldn't inform you. I've 
seen him close-up but darnfino whether his 
hair’s heliotrope or dark brown. I’m in- 
clined to think it’s the latter. When you 
like a man, Foxey Foxe—gosh, that’s silly 
—you don’t worry about his necktie. 


AMATEUR Critic.—Yours was a fine letter, 
noted by Julian Johnson. Glad you are 
wielding a willing baton for clean films. 
King Vidor, director of “The Turn of the 
Road,” has released another, called “Better 
Times,” with Zasu Pitts as the featured 
member of the cast. Come again, sir; you’re 
clever. 


EveLyN, Hopoken.—Some people’s idea of 


wit is to pull something like this: “Pip pip 
—I’m going to take the goldfish out for a 
walk.” My goldfish are the pride of my 
life. Jack Holt isn’t so very old, Ev; but 
he is married and is the father of two, a 
boy and a girl. She hasn’t said she is go- 
ing to get married; but my stenographers 
always do. Pretty compliment they pay 
me, isn't it? Bert Lytell is indeed married; 
to Evelyn Vaughn. I have not heard of a 
separation. He is with Metro on the coast. 
No, no; I answer questions for no one else 
but the readers of Pnotopray; I lie to you 
alone; I am not married. 


Rosert Cecit B., Truro, N. S.—You told 
me to publish your initials, but I like that 
Robert Cecil; it adds tone to my depart- 
ment. Did you know there was a great 
social distinction between the Cecils and 
the Robert Cecils? The Robert Cecils are 
a shade higher in caste than the Cecils and 
they don’t speak at all. Mary Pickford is 
the best known product of the Dominion 
—I mean who has attained fame in motion 
pictures. Charles Chaplin was born in 
France of English parents. Just because you 
were born while your parents were so- 
journing in China doesn’t make you an 
oriental. George Larkin is, I believe, plan- 
ning to form a new company to produce 
pictures featuring his wife, Ollie Kirby, and 
himself. Miss Kirby was with Kalem; so 
was George, sometime back. Mary Thur- 
man has been washed into drama, as our 
story in July told you. “Spotlight Sadie” 
was one of the serious films in which the 
now thoughtful young woman played. 

(Continued on page 136) 
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Juanita Hansen 
In “Poppy Girl’s Husband” 


Here Juanita is playing the part 
of the faithless wife who double 
crossed her crook husband marry- 
ing the policeman who convicted 
him. Now husband number one 
is free and having frustrated the 
police in their efforts to frame 
him for a second term has gained 
entrance to Juanita’s home. In 
this scene he is about to sear her 
snowy skin with a wicked brand- 
ing iron. 





Artcraft Picture 




















PHOTO BY 
Miss Juanita Hansen is another Tee 
famous star of the screen stage 
who states that she “prefers” 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 


Ingrams 


Milkweed 








Charming complexions like fine teeth are largely a matter 
of proper care. Not only does the skin need to be kept 
well cleansed and soft but it also needs to be kept toned 
up and healthful. 


In combination with its cleansing and softening properties, 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream has a distinctive therapeutic quality 
a which gently tones up the skin and brings health tothe tissues. Its 
daily use will protect and improve your complexion. Get a jar 
today and begin its use night and morning. Since 1885 there’s 
| been nothing “just as good.” Take no other. 


Buy it in either 50c or $1.00 Size 
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Ingrant's lngrams Coupon ase 
étlveola 
Souveraine Ro uge 


I enclose 6 two cent stamps in return for 
which send me your Guest Room 


Package containing Ingram’s Milkweed 





FACE POWDER Just to show a proper glow” use a Cream, Rouge, Face Powder, Zodenta Tooth 
; . . touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the Powder, and Ingram’s Perfume in Guest 
A comatorins poveher qoperialy dis- a, {seme penganstion Soe - om Room sizes. 

tinguished by the fact that it stays on. cately heightening the natural color. see 
Furthermore a powder of unexcelled The coloring matter is not absorbed Or, comets of Niawees Capen, Rouge, or 
| delicacy of texture and refinement of by the skin. Delicately perfumed. f elveola <n carn ace Powder mailed 
perfume. Four tints—White, Pink, Solid cake. Three shades — Light, ree on receipt of postage stamp, 
Flesh and Brunette—50c. Medium and Dark—50c. 





Established 1885 : 

U.S.A Residents, address: Frederick F. Ingram Co.,102Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. q 
Canadian _ Residents, address: Frederick F. Ingram Co., Windsor, Canada 
! Australasian Residents, address: T. W. Cotton, Pty. Ltd., Melbourne, Australia 





| FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
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I Must Have 
More 
Money 


How Can! Get 16? 


Thousands of womenevery- § 
where are saying that every 
day. Rents are higher, food 
andclothingcostmore. They 
economize every minute; 
they go without things they 
need, and still they cannot 
quite make ends meet. 


Maybe the income has increased a 
little. Still, it isnot enough to pay 
for necessities, tosay nothing of a 
few luxuries that every family is 
entitled to. What are you going 
to do about it? 


Here is the Answer 


Do what 17,600 other women have 
done. Become asuccessful World’s 
Star Representative and sell 


Worlds Star 
Hosiery and Keay Knit 
Underwear 


to your friends and neighbors. It 
is easy to do, It is made easier by 
our advertising in all the leading 
women’s magazines. 


The first sales you make always mean 
more sales, World’s Star quality insures 
that. And hosiery and underwear are 
two things that every housewife must 
buy for herself and the family. 


Be independent—haveasubstan- 
tial business that is sure and 
profitable month after month, 


Write today for our beautiful catalog of 
World’s Star Hosiery and Klean Knit 
Underwear and complete information. 
Do this now, and in @ very short time 
you will olve your money problems, 

Por twenty-four years women 

have been selling World's Star 

Hosiery and Klean Knit Undcr- 

wear. They have made money, 

So can you. Write us today, 


Cin _idty 


Dept. 436, Bay City, Mich. 








IK eeps Skin Smooth, Firm, Fresh 
geez — Youthful Looking 


To dispel the tell-tale lines of 
age, illness or worry—to over- 
come flabbiness and improve facial 
contour—there is nothing quite so 
good as plain 


Powdered SAXOLITE 


Effective for wrinkles, crowsfeet, 

enlarged pores, etc., because it 

**tightens’’ and tones the skin and 

underlying tissue. No harm to ten- 

derest skin. Get an ounce package, 

follow the simple directions—see what just one appli- 
eation will do. Sold at all drug stores. 
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the celebrity, but not just in that way. 
You see, Hans Christian was a bachelor! 


“CHORE ACRES” that old stage favorite 

which James Herne played for so many 
years, is to be done in celluloid. It will 
be fitted to Viola Dana. 


~~ SILLS appears to have gotten 
himself a regular job as Pauline Fred- 
erick’s leading man. He is 
on his second photoplay op- 


of the company of the first part, as it were. 
But the film business is one of paradoxes and 
other things. This was the case of the 
American Film Company and Mary Miles 
Minter. The company claims to have lost 
a quarter of a million dollars on the 
Minter productions with a maximum salary 
to the star of $2,500 weekly, yet along 
comes such a canny trader as Adolph Zukor 
and offers the little blonde a weekly wage 





posite the Goldwyn emoter 
who is now being directed 
by Reginald Barker. 


DAHO recently entertained 

a Famous-Lasky com- 
pany of players for more 
than a month. The battal- 
ion was headed by Major 
Robert Warwick and Di- 
rector George Melford, mak- 
ing exteriors for an all-star 
production of “Told in the 
Hills.” Monte Blue and 
Eileen Percy were also in 
the company, which divided 
its time between Kamiah 
and Lewistown. 


HERE is to be another 

“Lone Wolf” story pic- 
turized, this time with a 
woman star. Louise Glaum 
is to be starred in “The 
Daughter of the Wolf,” an 
as yet unpublished novel by 
Louis Joseph Vance, the . 
rights for which were bought 
by J. Parker Read, Jr., who 
produced Miss Glaum’s first 
independent production “Sa- 
hara.” Vance wrote “The 
Lone Wolf” first and Bert 
Lytell starred in it. Then 
came “The False Faces” and 
Henry Walthall played the 
leading role. 





| ALLEGEDLY the high- 


est amount paid for 
film rights to a story so far 
this year was that given by 
Louis B. Mayer to Harold 
McGrath for “The Yellow 
fyphoon” which ran seri- Dr. 
ally in the Satevepost. 
Mayer paid $30,000 cash 
for it with the intention of 
having Anita Stewart use it 
as a First National vehicle, following “In 
Old Kentucky.” We dare say, offhand, this 
is much more than the amount paid Mc- 
Grath for the serial rights, yet according 
to Mr. Pollock—the poor author—but 
what’s the use? 


NTER 
Stone. 


the new Western hero, Fred 
No attempt was made by the 


| Zukor people to specialize with Fred, but be- 


cause of his facility with the rope and his 
cleverness with “hawses,” Fred has decided 
that he should stick to Westerns. So he is 
making his first film under his own auspices 
at the Brunton studio with Andrew Callag- 
han, once of Essanay, as manager of the 
company. Millicent Fisher is leading woman 


in his first, a story by Jackson Gregory. 


Frank Borzage, one of the best of the 
young directors, is telling Fred how to do it. 


T is unusual that a company could lose 
scads of money with a star, presumably 
because of too much salary and then have a 
half dozen companies offer the same star 
even more money, knowing of the experience 








James L. Crane, who was recently married to Alice 
Brady, is the son of Dr. Frank Crane, the writer. 
“rane performed the ceremony at his home, with 
the groom’s mother and sister attending. 
the ceremony Miss Brady hurried back to the Play- 
house where she was appearing in “ Forever After.” 


Following 
Mr. Crane is an actor, 


of $3,500. And nearly every other big 
company made her an offer in excess of 
what she was getting at Santa Barbara. 


ILLIAN WALKER is back before the 

camera after a rather lengthy layoff, as 
J. Warren Kerrigan’s leading lady at the 
Brunton studios. 


ANDA HAWLEY has signed a new 

contract with Lasky’s. The old one 
was torn up by General Manager Milton 
Hoffman just prior to the beginning of the 
filming of “Peg-o’ My Heart.” This screen 
vehicle will automatically raise Miss Haw- 
ley from the rank of merely leading women 
to that of star. 


HILE her director-husband Howard 

Hickman, is recovering from a serious 
illness, Bessie Barriscale is acting under the 
rectoral tutelage of Henry Kolker. Jack Holt, 
that reposeful leading man will be scen 
opposite Miss Barriscale in the story, an 
adaptation of “The Woman Michael Mar- 
ried.” 
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UGH FORD is to do a picturization of 

the old stage play “In Mizzouri,” with 
Robert Warwick in the leading role, as an 
Artcraft special. Ford’s last production was 
“The Woman Thou Gavest -Me.” 


USTY FARNU\M, in a reminiscent mood 
the other day, recalled the time when 
Blanche Sweet and Mary Miles Minter, 
blondes then as now, played with him in 
“The Littlest Rebel”—and got him arrested 
regularly. “We had three little girls who 








Daniel Gilfether, pioneer screen character 
actor, and well remembered for his Shake- 
sperean work on the stage, passed away at 
Long Beach in May, Mr. Gilfether was the 
sole surviving member of the original 


*M’ Liss” company in which Annie Pixley 
starred thirty-one years ago. His first ap- 
pearance in pictures was for Reliance. He 
also appeared in some of Mary Pickford’s 
earlier Famous Players’ photoplays. His 
last appearance was with Marguerite 
Fisher in “The Man of Charity.” 


played the title role on alternate nights,” said 
Farnum, “and two of them were these stel- 
lar girls of today. They were little tots 
then, mere babies. The vigilant Gerry Soci- 
ety had us arrested about twenty-six times 
in one season.” 


RIANGLE’S fade-out almost became 

complete when that once dominant con- 
cern sold its splendid Culver City studio to 
Goldwyn. The latter company had been 
occupying the studio on a rental basis. 


ILLIAM DUNCAN and his wife, 
Florence Duncan, came to the parting 
of the domestic ways sometime late in May. 
The former Mrs. Duncan was Florence Dye 
on the stage; she also made a picture or two. 


RS. SIDNEY DREW will still be “Pol- 
ly.” But instead of being Polly, the wife 
of Henry, she will be Polly, serious sister of 
a frivolous bachelor brother—the brother to 
be played by Donald McBride, who was the 
likeable friend in the former Drew comedies. 


LICE JOYCE says she is positively go- 

ing to appear, for the first time, on the 
three-dimension stage. In a vaudeville play- 
let entitled “The Heart Thief.” Tom Ter- 
riss, Miss Joyce’s picture director at Vita- 
graph, is going along on this venture into 
the real or legitimate drama; but he will 
also continue to guide his star before the 
camera. 


(Continued on page 117) 
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Wheat 


Bubbles % 


Puffed Wheat is whole | 
wheat, puffed to bubbles 
eight times normal size. 


The grains are thin and 
crisp and flaky. They are 
four times as porous as 
bread. And they taste like 
food confections —like 
airy nut-meats, toasted. 














Steam 
Exploded 


The grains are heated to 
a high degree, then shot 
from guns. 


Every food cell is exploded, 
so digestion is easy and 
- complete. 

Nothing makes a milk dish 
so enticing. Nothing forms 
such ideal whole-grain food. 

















So Thin, So Airy 
That They Seem Like Fairy Foods 


Prof. Anderson created the greatest grain foods in exist- 


ence. Ni 
so digestible as these. 


Puffed Grains are not mere breakfast dainties. 


Never were whole grains made so delightful, never 


They are 


all-hour foods— foods for playtime, foods for bedtime, foods 


for every hungry hour. 


Let no day pass without them. Children need whole 


grains. 


And here they are as ever-ready, tantalizing tidbits. 


No supper dish you ever served compares with Puffed 


Wheat in milk. 








Puffed Wheat 
and Corn Puffs 


Each 15c, Except in Far West 


Puffed Rice 








The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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Maybell Laboratories, Chicago 


Gentlemen , I< in heartily recommend 
your pre ation © Lash Brow Ir for 


ery success, 4 dm, 


Sincerely, 


GLORIA SWANSON” 





GLORIA SWANSON 
STAR IN 
PARAMOUNT ARTCRAFT PICTURES 


Gloria Swanson’s 


BEAUTIFUL EYES 


are framed in long, silky, luxuriant EYELASHES and well formed 
EYEBROWS, and these are largely responsible for the deep, soulful, wistful 
expression of her eyes and the great charm of her face. No face can be really 
beautiful without the aid of i autiful Eyelashes and Eyebrows. You too, can 
have beautiful Eyelashes and well formed Eyebrows, if you will just apply a little 


Libt-Sorets- Site 


to them for a short time. It is a pure, harmless, delicately scented cream, which 
nourishes and promotes the growth of Eyelashes and Eyebrows in an amazing 
manner when used as directed. Long, thick, luxuriant Eyelashes and well formed 
Eyebrows lend charm, beauty and expression to an otherwise plain face. Stars 
of the stage and screen, as well as hundreds of thousands of women every- 
where, have been delighted with the results obtained by its use. Why not you? 


SATISFACTION ASSURED OR MONEY REFUNDED 


Two sizes, 50 cents and $1.00. At your dealers, 
or sent direct, in plain cover, upon receipt of price. 
J, 


The wonde sccess attained by “ Brow-Ine”’ has cause ed the name to be closely imitated. 
r icture of © Lash-Brow-Ine Girl,” which appears on every 
sckage of the genuine -Brow-Ine,”’ and refuse substitutes. 
MAYBELL LABORATORIES 
4305-21 Grand Blvd. 
CHICAGO 








SPnctockayn BY EVANS 
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YDNEY CHAPLIN was seen around the 

Claridge with a contented look illum- 
inating his usually correct features; and it 
developed that he had just signed a corking 
contract with Famous Players-Lasky, or 
Zukor, or Paramount—whatever. Chaplin 
—Syd—will make four pictures a year for 
them, on the coast, along the line of that 
famous submarine comedy he made for Key- 
stone. 


HELDON LEWIS was so good in his 

wife’s new picture, “The Bishop’s Em- 
eralds,” that manager Louis Mayer decided 
to star him alone—according to press ad- 
vices. “The Monster and the Man” is the 
name of the first Lewis release, with the 
star, we suppose, essaying a double role. 


T last we are to see that redoubtable 
lover, Lou, hyphenated, Tellegen, make 
love to his own wife on the screen. Goldwyn 
has signed him to act opposite the cele- 


Plays and Players 
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brated Farrar in her pictures that she is 
making out in Culver City between operatic 
engagements. 


AE MURRAY is working at the Herbert 

Brenon studios at Hudson Heights in 
Jersey, under the direction of Leonce Perret, 
in “The Woman in White,’ from Wilkie 
Collins’ story. It will run to seven or 
eight reels. This is the first picture in which 
the blonde Mrs. Leonard has been separated, 
directorially speaking, from Bob, in several 
years. 


AE GISH goes around with a rather 

worried look these days; she’s house- 
hunting. Mae Gish is better known as Mrs. 
Gish, mother of Lillian and Dorothy. A 
sweet-faced, soft-voiced little woman, she is 
as far removed as possible from the average 
conception of the proverbial “stage mother.” 
She is domiciled with her lovely daughter 
Lillian in a Manhattan hotel—not a theatri- 
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cal hotel, the Gishes always shun the 
crowded places—but another off the beaten 
track; and trying to placate her younger 
daughter Dorothy by long-distance. The 
poor kid is living alone, except for the 
maids, in the big Gish home in Hollywood, 
and every few days sends a lengthy wire 
begging Lill and ma to come on back. Mrs. 
Gish wants a house somewhere near the 
studio which D. W. Griffith will select for his 
work in the east—a house, not an apart- 
ment. Because they are going to transfer 
all their household goods to New York, and 
their various feminine lares and penates will 
occupy a dozen rooms. Dorothy’s company 
will in all probability “work east” this sum- 
mer. 


ALPH GRAVES is one of the young 
men of whom other not so fortu- 
nate young men are speaking in somewhat 
envious terms. Ralph—only a kid, nine- 
(Concluded on page 130) 





cS 


and sisters into all sorts of trouble, until 
Claudia is herself finally told to “come out 
of the kitchen.” But in her case it’s love 
that gives the command. And that makes 
all the difference in the world—and ends 
the entertainment. Marguerite Clark plays 
Claudia, with admirable deftness and grace, 
while Eugene O’Brien is excellent in an op- 
posite role. The photoplay is a very suc- 
cessful transcription of the stage drama. 


MINTS OF HELL—Robertson-Cole 


As a matter of pictorial appeal this is 
Bill Desmond’s star offering. It is the story 
of an energetic young prospector in the 
Yukon, interested in the “flat gold” of the 
mysterious “mint of hell,” an almost inac- 
cessible region, not trailed, not located, and 
accessible only to geniuses and fools. There 
is of course a romance, innumerable fights, 
and not a little plotting. The snow stuff is 
remarkable. Mountainous’ drifts, great 
storms, new-broken trails, the unending 
reach of snow-filled earth climbing to leaden 
sky—the whole play is enacted against a 
great background of white. Vivian Rich, 
quite awhile away, returns to be Mr. Des- 
mond’s leading woman. Jack Richardson is 
an all-sufficient villain, and Frank Lanning 
plays a half-wit much in the picture fashion. 
The splendor of the snow and the simulation 
of the uttermost north in its dreariest aspects 
is a locational triumph which more than 
atones for certain other small faults. See 
this on a hot day and feel cooler. 


THE MAN WHO TURNED WHITE— 
Robertson-Cole 


H. B. Warner, a forceful, picturesque actor 
always, brings to the part of Rand, the 
army officer who turned Arabian to quit a 
world that had used him ill, the very ro- 
mance which this conventional and in many 
ways unsatisfying story needs to assist it 
toward plausibility. When Warner, as the 
spurious Ali Zaman, reveals his white man’s 
chivalry by his conduct toward the white 
girl whom he has captured, he sets the pace 
of the narrative. Henceforth you uncon- 
sciously wish the man to make a real win- 
ning. This photoplay is as much of the 
desert as Desmond’s is of the snow country. 
Where the other has dull heaven and white 
carth and a feeling of eternal cold, this has 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued from page 58) 


a sky that burns, sun like fire, and illimitable 
hot sand. Both were directed by Parke 
Frame, and, as the first works of a young 
assistant turned boss of the job, are highly 
creditable. Barbara Castleton, Jay Dwig- 
gins, Eugenie Forde and Carmen Phillips 
are conspicuous in Mr. Warner’s support and 
the heavy is well and even sympathetically 
enacted by Wedgwood Nowell—a director 
turned player. 


TEXAS GUINAN—Frohman Corporation 


Miss Guinan’s two-reel Western pictures, 
just coming to release, embody that romance 
of the plains so long the exclusive province 
of Bill Hart and his kind in a new form. 
They make a woman the rider of the sage, 
the heroine of encounters in the chapparal, 
the lady-errant of the oppressed. The first 
pair of these to be completed are entitled 
“South o’ Santa Fe,” and “Hell’s Agony,” 
and in both she is the roistering, dominant 
figure, ready on the trigger as she is in the 
stirrup. She wears the black, short hair 
and something of the costume she wore in 
Triangle’s well-remembered “Gunwoman,” 
the first of her series. Cliff Smith, last year 
Roy Stewart’s director, is wielding the baton, 
and chief in her support are Jack Richardson 
and George Chesebro. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED—Blackton 


Productions 


Despite a scenario that at times halts 
strangely in its progress under the usually 
masterful pen of Anthony Paul Kelly, “A 
House Divided” is mainly logical, and always 
an artistic photoplay. It is a story of pos- 
sibility and possible people. Philip Car- 
michael, a young Englishman, is really mar- 
ried to Sheelah Delayne, an actress, though 
he thinks the ceremony, merely a_ joking 
affair at a noisy party, was by no means 
genuine. Afterwards, he marries Mary Lord, 
in France. When, on their return to Eng- 
land, Sheelah discovers this, she proffers the 
validity of her own marriage in order that 
she may claim Carmichael as the father of 
her child. A blow that would have merely 
angered Sheelah breaks Mary, who disap- 
pears. And in her remorse over what she 
has done Sheelah finds her own resurrec- 


tion, and Mary Lord is, eventually, returned 
Like most good stories, this 


to her husband. 


one is mild telling in a paragraph. But Mr. 
Blackton has directed it not only with ar- 
tistic taste, but with a real literary feeling 
for character and delineation of motive. 
Herbert Rawlinson, as Carmichael; Sallie 
Crute, as Sheelah, and Sylvia Breamer, as 
Mary Lord, are principals. 


ROTHAPFEL PROGRAMME 


Mr. Rothapfel’s best feature is his comedy, 
“Wild Flowers,” an original little oddity, not 
only in concept, but in its subtitling—what 
with the foolkiller stalking all over the big 
words, pursuing the fool, pursuing him and 
pursuing him, until in the last title he catches 
up, and knocks him into the pool of ob- 
livion. You can’t help liking this naive, in- 
triguing little essay on one full (oh, very 
full!) day in the lives of a pair of perfectly 
shapely and perfectly innocent and perfectly 
flirtatious chorus girls—said day beginning 
in their call to coffee by a kindly colored 
maid, and ending only when they are tucked 
away in the bed from which you saw them 
2rise—by that same maid. George V. Ho- 
bart is the author of this delicious little 
essay on ladies—George, of all men you’d 
dare say with no kindly thoughts and not 
an illusion about chorus girls! But it is 
written in the spirit of a humorous poet, 
not as a Satirist might write it, and it’s a 
nice, clean, successful jump off the stage 
and into a new sort of picture comedy. 
Yvonne Shelton and Helen Weer are the dis- 
coursers-in-chief. I forgot to explain that 
Mr. Rothapfel, the most celebrated exhibitor 
New York ever produced, and perhaps the 
brightest single luminary among all ex- 
hibitors, has chosen to be a producer instead 
of a mere presenting showman. His feature, 
“False Gods,” will not pass muster as big 
time stuff. It is inconsequential and tire- 
some—but then, this is Mr. Rothapfel’s 
premier attempt. He got away to a win- 
ning on the comedy; if he had won on all 
his tickets it would have been almost a 
miracle. 


ONE OF THE FINEST—Goldwyn 


Just the story of a mountain policeman— 
and the pretty girl who, when pinched, tried 
to break him—and afterward repented right 
into his arms. Tom Moore plays the 
mounted policeman, and when the cop can 
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nat REGULAR * 
HOLD UP 


Not Filled With Air 
YOU CAN’T SINK 


with a 


K APO 


LIFE-SAVING 


WING, WATER VEST, OCEAN 
WAISTCOAT, OR CANOE AND 
MOTOR-BOAT PILLOW 
Because 
they are filled with Kapo Ceibasilk, a few 
ounces of which, as used in our life-saving 
products, will support the heaviest person in 

the water for three months. 

For Men, Women, and Children 
Go to your department or sporting-goods 
store and see these wonderful life-savers, or 
send to us for a complete illustrated catalog. 


KAPO MFG. CO. 


16 HARCOURT ST. BOSTON, MASS. 














A SINGLE DROP 
Lasts A WEEK 


The most concentrated and ex- 

uisite perfume ever made. Pro- 
duced without gteoker. A single 
drop lasts a week 

Bottle like icture, with long 

lass stopper, Roseor Lilac. $1.505 

ily of the Valley or Violet, $1.75 
Bend 20 cts. silver or stamps for 
miniature bottle. 


TRAE man OCOISTERED 
° * 


The above comes in less con- 
contreted (usual perfume) form 
at $1.25 an ounce at druggists or 
by mail, with two new odors 

‘Mon Amour,” “GardenQueen, 
both very fine. Send $1.00 for 
souvenir box, five 25c bottlessame 
size as picture, different odors. 

Ask your druggist — he knows 
there is no better perfume Made. 





1 Send for Miniature 
BOTTLE 20 


PAULRIEGER 276 FIRST ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
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, =a! 





Freeman’s is a most ex- nil ee 
quisite powder with a ge: 
fragrance of charming 

delicacy. Gives the Dali 
skin a soft velvety feel -) 

and deliciousflesh tint. By 
Does not rub off. s 


At all toilet counters. 


YOCOM ANS 
‘ VACE POWDER. 


The ‘nee “Perfume Co. 


Miniature 
»f mailing. 


50 cts tax paid. 


1,0 


Dept. 101 SCINNA 


— 


Every 





be Thomas—as a Chicago reviewer said— 
“Oh fine, where is thy sting? Oh cell, where 
is thy victory?” Seena Owen enacts the 
aforementioned pretty girl, daughter of a 
political power. One bit of strange dis- 
courtesy to our professional guardians is to 
be noted in the subtitling—a ban on police- 
men as husbands which makes our hero turn 
into an attorney in order to be a bride- 
groom. 


CASTLES IN THE AIR—Metro 


That May Allison is coming up as an 
actress is proved by this story and her 
success in it. It’s a trifle—a trifle unreal 
and theatric, and yet May makes you believe 
it—or at least she makes you believe in 
her. Published in a weekly under the title 
“Orchestra D-2” one wonders why in Sam 
Hill it didn’t stick to its name. That told 
the story—at least it located it, for the nar- 
rative is of the phoney little romance and 
funny little ambition of an usherette. There 
has been and is altogether too much replac- 
ing of factful, original and distinctive titles 
by some bit of high-sounding verbiage elo- 
quently rolled under the cook’s tongue when 
she reads her favorite romance aloud to the 
butler. It is time that we stopped junking 
good names to please illiteracy. 


THE THIRD DEGREE—Vitagraph 


Here is a powerful, logical, well-told story 
of police persecution as it flourished bale- 
fully at the time the late Charles Klein 
wrote his original play of the same name. 
Times have changed and conditions have 
changed, but the story, as it was, has been 
thoughtfully, carefully and altogether credit- 
ably brought to the screen by a company 
which includes Alice Joyce as Annie Sands, 
Gladden James as her wrongly accused 
young husband, Howard Jeffries, Jr., Anders 
Randolf as his wife, the lovely Hedda 
Hopper as his step-mother, Rogers Lytton 
as the burly Captain Clinton—doubtless you 
remember those characters very well from 
at least one of the many, many presenta- 
tions of the play. Phil Lang has worked 
out a scenario that seems logical except in 
the situation in which Robert Underwood 
received young Howard Jefiries’ step-mother 
in a room in which they are separated only 
by a screen. Tom Terris directed. Miss 
Joyce deploys all of her loveliness, her charm 
and her sympathy upon Annie Sands. 


THE WEAKER VESSEL—Universal 


You may not like this title, but you can’t 
help liking the photoplay. Somewhere, Uni- 
versal dug up a character actor named John 
Cooke. John Cooke plays John Hanks, and 
he plays him until you are likely to roll off 
your seat, and under it, and maybe down 
the aisle—if they have an inclined floor in 
your moving photograph shop. This story 
is about the Hopkins family—Abby, and her 
folks. They aren’t very rich, but they have 
practical ideas, and the most practical one 
pops up when Hanks, the town’s richest 
man, and the relict of three good women, 
pops the question to Abby. Abby goes 
through as far as the bridal chamber, but 
at an exhibition of her ancient spouse’s con- 
nubial ardor she runs home—and then runs 
away. Thereupon the author shows a lot 
of daring: he puts Abbv in a Child’s restau- 
rant in the big town, and has her first laugh 
at, then pity and finally embrace a poor, 
shiftless, alcoholic actor. The complete re- 
building of this thespian in the minds of the 
audience is one of the most artful pieces 
of adroit photoplay construction I have ever 
seen. Mary MacLaren plays Abby, and 
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Thurston Hall gives one of his 
and finest screen portraits as J. Booth 
(Booze) Hunter, the histrion. But go to 
see John Cooke, whatever you do—here is 
a new screen comedian who is a continuous 
uproar. Score again for that director with 
brains, Paul Powell. 


completest 


THE NEW MOON—Select 


Good morning; have you written your 
Bolshevist story yet? H. H. Van Loan has 
written his, and here it is. It is the sort 
of story that you always find the literarily 
ambitious Dubuque young lady writing 
about New York; that is to say, she doesn’t 
know a blamed thing about New York ex- 
cept what she has read in the papers and 
periodicals. And while I am wholly ignor- 
ant of Mr. Van Loan’s real and first-hand 
knowledge of Russia, his atmosphere and his 
phraseology sound like studious cramming 
out of the Saturday Evening Post, the Lit- 
erary Digest and the morning front pages, 
rather than resembling a personal reflection. 
Granting that you don’t care whether your 
foreign pieces are authoritative documents 
or mere exciting imaginations, this story— 
with the usual exhibitions of Bolshevik in- 
dolence, lust, cruelty and impracticality,— 
should really please you, for it is indeed 
splendidly put on, and Director Chet Withey 
has secured some very genuine Slavic atmos- 
phere, especially in the great hall and court 
of the palace of the Pavlovnas. His use of 
a small model of the village, however, 
seemed unnecessary because of’ its very evi- 
dent unreality—contrasting so sharply with 
his other real and painstaking detail. Norma 
Talmadge plays Princess Marie Pavlovna, 
lending the character all her swiftness, her 
subtlety, her girlish beauty and her light- 
ning-like capacity for change of expression. 
Excellent in her support are Pedro de Cor- 
doba, Charles Gerard, Stuart Holmes, Marc 
McDermott and Marguerite Clayton. 


IN BRIEF: 


“The Crimson Gardenia” (Goldwyn) An 
adventure in New Orleans at Mardi Gras 
time. Story by Rex Beach, and principal 
part played by Owen Moore. A pleasing 
romantic melodrama; improbable, but lively. 

“A Stitch in Time” (Vitagraph) A screen 
production which greatly improves the con- 
ventional and somewhat tiresome stage play 
from which it was taken. Gladys Leslie, 
and a cast of fine players. 

“Beating the Odds” (Vitagraph) Shannon 
Fife intelligently discusses some phases of 
the problem of dealing with criminals, and 
Harry Morey is the principal exponent of 
his argument. 

“After His Own Heart” (Metro) Some- 
how, Hale Hamilton does not register on the 
screen as he registered on the stage. There, 
he had a laugh plus personality; here, he 
has a laugh—and no personality. The piece 
is a light but not unpleasing little comedy. 

“The Amateur Adventuress” (Metro) To 
make a star succeed, give her a good play. 
Lieut. Luther Reed and June Mathis gave 
Emmy Wehlen a peach of a laugh-scenario 
in this piece—and Emmy succeeds. Victor 
Potel, however, runs her a close race in get- 
ting laughs. 

“The Home Town Girl” (Paramount) Vi- 
vian Martin has to be more carefully 
equipped than most stars to get across; but, 
so equipped, she not infrequently scores 
most cordially. Here is an obvious but 
sweet and rather interesting story of the old- 
fashioned type, very well played and very 
well put on. 

“The Lady 
mount) 


of Red Butte” (Ince-Para- 
Poor stuff, both for the star, Dor- 











The Shadow Stage 


{ Conc.uded) 
othy Dalton, and for the author, C. Gard- 
ner Sullivan. 

“The Busher”’ (Ince-Paramount) Folks 
have been asking for a real baseball play 
for a long time. This may not be the base- 
ball play for which the fans have been pray- 
ing, but it is a baseball play, and a good 
one. Charles Ray is the busher mentioned 
in the address. See this. 

“The Haunted Bedroom” (Ince-Para- 
mount) I have no patience with the senti- 


mental, insincere simper of a grown-up 
woman. Awhile back this was Enid Ben- 


nett’s chief fault. Then she started to grow 
out of it—and now she has fallen back into 
simpers more mushy than ever. In her 
present style of playing, Enid Bennett sim- 
ply won't do. 

“Rustling a Bride” (Paramount) A quaint 
little East-goes-West story, prettily told, 
convincingly made, and embroidered with 
Lila Lee as the chief decoration. 

“The Homebreaker” (Ince-Paramount) 
Now here’s a story—just as interesting, and 
as interesting for Dorothy Dalton, as “The 
Lady of Red Butte” was uninteresting. Miss 
Dalton appears as a traveling saleswoman, 
and has even moze adventures than the 
number Edna Ferber used to supply Emma 
McChesney. Edwin Stevens does excellent 
work in Miss Dalton’s support, and the 
whole affair is something that I distinctly 
and unreservedly recommend. This excel- 
lent and unusual screen story was written 
by John Lynch. 

“The Veiled Adventure” (Select) A farce 
comedy with Constance Talmadge in a lot 
of capricious antics, laughably directed by 
Walter Edwards. 

“Redhead” (Select) A story of New York 
“night life’ as the producers imagine “the 
Rubes like to see it.” I confess I found no 
particular enthusiasm in observing it. Alice 
Brady and Conrad Nagle co their parts well 
cnough. 

“Miss Adventure” (Fox) A daredevil sort 
of comedy-melodrama, rather happily laid 
on the sea. It features Peggy Hyland, and 
is directed by Lynn F. Reynolds, to whom 
it owes much of its zest and originality. 

“Words and Music By (Fox) Al Ray 
and Elinor Fair, in the adventures of a mus- 
ical genius. Pleasant light diversion. 

“The Big Little Person” (Universal) The 
best part about this story is that Director 
Robert Leonard didn’t use much of it when 
he took the picture. Instead he showed his 
charming wife, Mae Murray, in some of the 
loveliest scenes imaginable. The story was 
poor anyway, but the tableaux got across. 

“Virtuous Sinners’ (Pioneer) It’s time 
people laid off the gross prevalent misuse 
of this word “virtuous.” Ever since Owen 
Johnson put in on a novel they just can't 
seem to let it alone. Pretty poor stuff, this, 
with Wanda Hawley and Norman Kerry. 
Doesn't ring true for one minute. 

“The Best Man” (Hodkinson) J. Warren 
Kerrigan’s latest piece; a complicated and 
rather improbable melodrama, but one 
which moves rapidly, and is splendidly pro- 
duced. Mr. Kerrigan himself is as radiant 
as usual, and is aided by that lush creature, 
Lois Wilson—and they are both so afraid of 
this marriage gossip, by the way, that they 
have just caused their press-agent to issue a 
formal statement to the effect that they 
con’t give a darn for each other off the 
screen. In that way, I mean. 

“Leave It to Susan” (Goldwyn) Wretch- 
edly improbable—in spots absurd, even. 
Why must Madge Kennedy be handed ma- 
terial like this? : 

“The Eternal Magdalene” (Goldwyn) An 
cld Maxine Elliott film, made a year or 
two ago, and now released for the first time. 
Very mildly interesting; neither fish nor 
fowl, nor yet good red herring. 
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Do You Remember 
The Old Corn Doctor? 


we, 7 


© B&B 1919 


These users told others, and now millions use Blue-jay. 
Now at least one-half the people never suffer corns. 


soon as a corn appears. 





He stood on the street in 
the olden days and offered a 
“magic corn cure.” 

It was harsh and it caused 
soreness, but it did not end 
the corn. Nearly everybody 
had corns in those days. 

That same method, harsh 
and inefficient, is offered you 
in countless forms today. 


Grandmother's Way 


Another method, older still, 
was to pare and pad a corn. 
That was grandmother's way. 

Folks did not know the 
danger, for they did not know 
of germs. 

But they knew its useless- 
ness. The corns remained. 
Paring brought but brief relief. 
Pads made the foot unsightly. 

Ten-year-old corns by the 
millions existed in those days. 


Then Came Blue=jay 


Then scientific men in the 
Bauer & Black laboratories 
invented the Blue-jay plaster. 
It was based on research, on 
knowledge, on many a clinical 
test. 

People began to use it. 
They found that a jiffy applied 
it. They found it snug and 
comfortable. 

They found that the pain 
stopped instantly, and it never 
came back. They found that 
the corn completely disap- 
peared, and usually in 48 
hours. Only one corn in ten 
needed a second application. 
They apply it as 


You can, like them, keep free from corns forever in this easy, simple way. One 
test will prove this, and tonight. In these scientific days it is folly to have corns. 





ee 


How Blue-jay Acts 
A is a thin, soft, protecting ring which 
stops the pain by relieving the pressure. 
Bis the B & B wax centered on the corn 
to gently undermine it. 
C is rubber adhesive. It wraps around the 
toe and makes the plaster snug and com- 
fortable. 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 


Blue-jay 


The Scientific Corn Ender 


Stops Pain Instantly 


Ends Corns Completely 
25 Cents—At Druggists 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 


(988) 
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“Do <they 
Lo-9 a: 


Title Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


' | HIS is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution, 
What have you seen, in the past month, which was stupid, unlife- 








like, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do not generalize; confine your 

remarks to specific instances of absurdities in pictures you have seen. 

Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness on 
the part of the actor, author or director. 


Notify the Coroner 
LEASE tell us what became of the girl who fell in the well, 
in “Daddy Long Legs.” No further mention was made 
of her in the picture and no one seemed to miss her—if she 
was drowned. 


L. A. Durr, Washington, D. C. 


Perhaps She Was Only Pretending 
N “Romance and Arabella,” with Constance Talmadge, Aunt 
Effie is described as living in a world all her own on account 
of deafness, yet we find her carrying on very animated con- 
versations all through the story. 
Bos B., Los Angeles. 


This Ought to Make Houdini Disappear 
AVING been a follower of the Houdini serial for quite 
a time I was rather surprised at the numerous technical 
mistakes that appear ia number twelve of the series. 

Surely the play-writer could have thought of a better method 
of preparing chlorine gas than the one depicted. We see Mr. 
Balscom place a white powder in a jar and go away. Then 
Mr. Locke and others break into the apartment and in the 
course of their duties are over- 
come by the inhalation of the gas 
but not before Mr. Locke has 
read a note to the effect that 
chlorine gas is in the air. Now 
chlorine gas is a yel- 


imagine how a “hypnotist” and his machine cou!d produce such 
a state of conditions in such an unwilling subject as was por- 
trayed by Miss Brent. 

Next we see a “fire god” that has the power of burning by 
rays projected from its eyes; good idea, but in order that the 
thing might look at all natural the rays from its eyes should 
both meet at a common point, and not in different parts of 
the floor as shown. 


Joun Harper, Montreal. 


Maybe It Was Esperanto 
N Viola Dana’s “The Parisian Tigress” the signboards were 
all French as you would expect in a French village, but in 
the den of the “apaches” the signs appeared in English bearing 
the words “Cafe, Beers & Liquors.” 


May Russet, Duluth, Minn. 


We’re Leaving for There To-night 

N incident in “Spotlight Sadie” reminded me of the good 

old days before we realized the high cost of living. Sadie 
sent her love and a dollar to Bill, her good-for-nothing 
brother-in-law. Bi!l’s heart was touched, so instead of spend- 
ing the money for a wicked beverage, he bought an armful of 
groceries, which included several loaves of bread, a bottle of 
milk, all kinds of can goods, etc. 


M. T., Wichita Falls, Texas. 


Musical License 





low gas, heavier than 
air and having a 
strong and _ choking 
smell which would 
have become appar- 
ent upon entering the 
place, making the note entirely 
unnecessary. The average lay- 
man after having read the news- 
papers would notice the inaccu- 


N a Pathé weekly the other day some scenes 

were shown of Paderewski, the famous 

pianist. Why spell his name Ignatz? I al- 
ways thought it was Ignace. 

In “Experimental Marriage” Harrison Ford 
puts out an electric floor lamp that’s smoking 
violently. 

CHARLES DICKINSON, SHEFF DEVIER, 
University of Virginia. 





racy of that scene. The effects 


Good Cheer for the Bald 





of inhaling chlorine produce much 
more than a sore throat as shown 
by Mr. Locke and violent cough- 
ing, terminating in exhaustion, 
would have been a better way to 
depict the effects of chlorine gas. 
How a man after having been 
overcome by chlorine gas fumes 
and having inhaled them for a ith 
time can come to and have only a sore 
throat—only Mr. Locke knows; for it is 
beyond the conception of anybody who 
has had anything to do with the gas. 
Miss Brent has a most curious idea of 
hypnotism. Has not the fact been pre- 
ponderated enough, and by a none more 
eminent man than Dr. Flint of the Flint 
College of Hypnotism, that under no 
circumstances at all can a person or ma- 
chine produce a state of lethargy in an- 
other person unless the two parties work 
in combination and agree that such a 
condition should take place? 
Having known this, it is difficult to L 


repeating itself 


A Movie Travelogue 


N “She Loves Me Not” When 

Lloyd and Bebe Daniels are on the train, 
the scenery passing the windows keeps 
painted on an 
canvas belt, I suppose, 


P. K., Columbus, Mo. 


N “Who Cares?” Constance Tal- 
madge is shown in the morning 
with bobbed hair. The evening of 
the same day she is seen in her 
boudoir arranging her hair which 
then reaches quite below her shoul- 

ders. 

Tom Marcum, Brooklyn. 


Indifference, Likely 
N Mitchell Lewis’ ‘“Nine-Tenths 
of the Law,” the clock in the hut 
in the woods is shown at different times. 
But always the dial shows the same 
hour. J. M. K., Ludington, Mich. 


Henry Must Be Strong 
N “The Long Lane’s Turning,” Henry 
Walthall receives a letter from his 
intended wife, stating that it is impos- 
sible for her to marry him. Upon hear- 
ing this he becomes enraged, and with 
one mere push of the hand overturns a 
huge safe. 
ALINE HANLEY, New York. 


Harold 


end less 
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The most delicate problem 
[have met in employing 





have employed a 
great many women—women of all ages 
and of varying degrees of abiliiy. Most 
of them have been women of considerable 
education—few have been without a cer- 
tain keenness of perception and a vitality 
of thought that are invaluable in the 
business world. 

“But too often the chance of these 
women to attain the highest success of 
which they were capable, as weil as the 
pleasure of other persons’ business asso- 
ciation with them, has been spoiled by a 
thing which until now I have hesitated to 
discuss with anyone except my wife. 

“Delicacy — false modesty, perhaps — 
has too long kept the lips of all of us 
sealed on this one subject. But your re- 
cent articles in leading publications have 
brought the whole thing more vividly 
than ever to my attention, and I feel im- 
pelled to speak my mind on the matter. 

“Often the very women who seem to 
be most scrupulously careful about their 
appearance are the very ones in whom 
this fault is most noticeable. To them 
the knowledge that it has been noticeable 
would come as a great shock. The odor 
of perspiration has seemed to be a detail 
beyond their control or perhaps beyond 
their realization. 

“Each of these women has seemed to 
be utterly unconscious that she herself is 
subject to this thing. And yet she surely 
knows that it has the subtle power to 
break down another’s preconceived idea 
of her personal efficiency. Each seems 
oblivious to the fact that this taint ap- 
plies to her, though it is a real menace to 
her own progress not only in the business 
world but in every part of her social life. 
And thus through negligence she has 
lacked the one personal charm and busi- 
ness asset that is possible to every woman. 

“The chief thing, then, it seems to me, 
is to bring the problem directly before 
the mind of the open-thinking American 
woman, in business or out of it. When 
she once grasps the truth—that the odor 
of perspiration is very often noticeable to 
others although it is not noticeable to one 
who is subject to this trouble—and when 
she takes this knowledge as applying to 


“For many years I[ 


women 


“By a well-known 


business man 





“IT have read this coura- 
geous article by a lead- 
ing American business 
man and want to add 

“41 my endorsement of the 

great movement inwhich 

he is so much interested. 

I am glad that some one 
has, at last, made a 
stand against this thing 
which for years has kept 
women from reaching 

the highest of which they 
are capable.” 

Ada Patterson 
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her individuaily, she’ll not be long in 
combating it effectively.” 


A natural tendency— 
common to most of us 


It is a physiological fact that there are 
very few persons who are not subject to 
this odor, though seldom conscious of it 
themselves. The perspiration glands un- 
der the arms, though more active than 
any others, do not always produce ex- 
cessive and noticeable moisture. But the 
chemicals of the body do cause noticeable 
odor, more apparent under the arms than 
in any other place. 

These underarm glands are under very 
sensitive nervous control. Sudden excite- 
ment, emotion, embarrassment even, 
serves aS a nervous stimulus sufficient to 
make them more active. The curve of 
the arm prevents the rapid evaporation 
of odor or moisture—and the result is 
that others become aware of this subtle 
odor at times when we least suspect it. 


How fastidious women are 
meeting the situation 


Fastidious women everywhere are meet- 
ing this trying situation with methods that 
are simple and direct. They have learned 
that it cannot be neglected any more than 
any other essential of a womzn’s toilet. 
They give it the regular attention that 
they give to their hair, or teeth or 
hands. They use Odorono, a toilet lotion 
especi*Ily prenared to correct both per- 
spiration moisture and odor. Perspira- 
tion, because of its peculivr qualities, is 
beyond the reach of ordinery methods 
of cleanliness—excessive moisture of the 
armpits is due to a local weakness of the 
sweat glands. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 


{ 





Odorono is antiseptic, perfectly harm- 


less. Its regular use gives what women 
are demanding — absolute assurance of 
perfect daintiness. It really corrects the 
cause of both the moisture and odor of 
perspiration. 


So absolutely sure when 
made a regular habit 


Use Odorono regularly, just two or three 
times a week. At night before retiring, 
pat it on the underarms. Don’t rub it in. 
Allow it to dry, and then dust on a little 
talcum. The next morning, bathe the 
parts with clear water. The underarm; 
will remain sweet and dry and odorless 
in any circumstances! Daily baths do 
not lessen its effect. 

Women who find that their gowns are 
spoiled by perspiration stain and an odor 
which dry cleaning will not remove can 
keep their underarms normally dry and 
sweet by the regular use of Odorono. 

At all toilet counters in the United 
States and Canada, 6oc and $1.00. Trial 
size, 30c. By mail postpaid if your dealer 
hasn’t it. 

If you are troubled in any unusual way 
or have had any difficulty in finding re- 
lief, let us help you solve your problem. 
We shall be so glad to do so. We shall 
also be glad to mail you our booklet 
about all perspiration troubles and the 
methods of correcting them. 

Men will be interested in reading our 
booklet, “The Assurance of Perfect 
Grooming.” Address Ruth Miller. The 
Odorono Co., 514 Blair Avenue, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Address mail orders or requests as follows: 

For Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 
61 Adelaide St., East, Toronto, Ont.—For 
France to The Agencie Americ*ine, 38 
Avenue de L’Opera, Paris—For Switzer- 
land to The Agencie Americaine, 6 Rue 
Du Rhone, Geneve.—For England to The 
American Drug Supply Co., 6 North- 
umberland Avenue. London, W. C. 2.— 
For U. S. A. to The Odorono Co., 514 
Blair Avenue, Cincinnati. Ohio. 
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Everyone Ss Aé in Him 
(Concluded from Page 101) 


_~ — _———— 


Yes—it probably is, if you depend upon 
ordinary old-style face powder. But not 
if you made your toilet with wonderful 


ga Meda 
Cold Creamed Powder 


Use LAMEDA COLD CREAMED powder 
in the morning and you are sure of a velvet 
smooth, powdery fresh appearance all day. 
A skin charm that has none of that overdone 
suggestion. Heat, cold, rain or perspiration 
will not mar it. 

Guaranteed. Can not promote hair growth. 

Tints — Flesh, White, Peach Blow. Sold at 
toilet and drug counters or sent upon receipt 
of price — 65 cents. 
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LA MEDA MFG. CO., 103 E. Garfield Blvd., CHICAGO 


Please send me (no charge) atrial size of LA | 


MEDA Cold Creamed Powder in the...... 
tint. Llusually buy my toilet goods from 
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After the Children’s Bath 


| Jap ROSE 


Talcum Powder 


Is most soothing and refreshing to 
their tender skin. And there is a 
fascination in its odor—just like 
the breath of a rose. 


Pure and antispetic, it is preferred by 
people of refinement everywhere forall uses. 


Trial Offer : Send 2c for an attractive Week- 
end Package containing four Jap Rose minia- 
tures, consisting of one each of Talcum Powder, 
Soap, Cold Cream and Toilet Water. 


JAMES S. KIRK & COMPANY 
1240 W. North Ave., Chicago 








ALT 4 Be prepared for 
the responsibil- 
ities of Married 

a Life. Know bow 

to meet the problems of Sex that confront 

you——seeure happiness and permanent 
love, insuring perfect, healthy children. 

This is only possible by reading Pr. E. B. 

Lowry’s books “Himself” and “Herself.” 


EVERYBODY SHOULD HAVE THEM 


ERSELF — HIMSELF — 


with women ut Talk with m 
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Either book, Ulustrated, postpaid $1.10 in plain 
wrapper. Send us your order today and ask for 
descriptive matter of other books and FREE 
catalog of wonderful bargain offers on magazines 


WELLER SERVICE, Dept.B, BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
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| “Paid 
| is theatrical history, conceded to be one of 





could not find anyone else who would play 
it. 
But he made a hit in this thankless role 


| and was engaged to play and stage manage 
| William Gillette in “Held by the Enemy.” 


From there he went with E. H. Sothern to 
stage manage and play the comedy and 
character parts. 

After several years with Sothern, Daniel 
Frothman requested Marshall to go over to 


| London and do a play and after closing the 


London engagement, Charles Frohman sent 
him on a little trip to Paris, Berlin and 
Vienna to pick up other plays that might 
make a hit on this side. Tully came back 
reeking with manuscripts and spent several 
years more staging his prizes for Frohman. 

While producing for Frohman at the Em- 
pire Theatre, a beautiful young ingenue 
appeared on the scene, fresh from dramatic 
school and seeking to acquire stage technique 
to become a playwright. This young 
woman’s name was Marion Fairfax and it 
wasn’t long before she became Mrs. Mar- 
shall. 

Tully left the Frohmans to open up his 
own stock company in Pittsburgh and there 
produced his wife’s first play, “The Build- 
ers.” Later the play went to New York 
and made a big hit. While in New York, 
Tully was offered the part of Joe Brooks in 
in Full.” The hit he made in it 


the artistic triumphs of the decade and he 
played it for a year and half on Broadway. 
He also produced “The Way and The 
Means,” Mrs. Marshall’s second play. Then 


| the late Clyde Fitch selected Tully to play 
| the dope fiend in “The City.” 
| mance in this play was the sensation of 


His perfor- 


New York for two years but the continuous 


| strain told on the actor and he went back 


to running his own stock company in Cleve- 
land and there produced Mrs. Marshall’s 
play “The Talker.” In this he appeared 


| for a year in New York and then was seen 


for the last time in the noisy drama in 
“The Trap.” 
The silent art began to call and Marshall 


appeared in a screen version of “Paid in 
Full” and then came West for Griffith. 
Sixty-two weeks there and then he signed 
a long contract with the Lasky company 
where Mrs. Marshall was busy dashing oif 
scenarios and has been there ever since ex- 
cept to play a few special engagements at 
other studios now and then. 

Anyone can see by this review of the 
American drama that Tully Marshall knows 
nothing about acting. What chance has he 
against Homer Splots who has seen twenty 
motion pictures and taken a correspondence 
course in screen expression ? 

You can readily see that this lack of 
training has soured Tully’s disposition, be- 
cause he doesn’t play anything but terrible 
parts for the camera. You never saw him 
peacefully die and leave a couple of million 
dollars to the hero. Did you ever hear him 
say, “Take her, my boy, she’s yours!” Did 
he ever got out into the storm to leave the 
girl he loved alone with the man she loved? 
I should say not! If there is any way to 
spoil anyone’s whole day, Tully is hired to 
do it. Remember him as the tattle-tale 
monk in “Joan The Woman,” or as one of 
the crooks in “Cheating Cheaters,” or as 
the sheriff in “The Romance of the Red- 
woods?” No, Tully doesn’t know a thing 
about acting! 

Anyway he is in pictures to stay and 
thank goodness we will have to put up with 
a lot more of his splendid performances. 
He has declared himself that he is in Cali- 
fornia to stay and is even now trying to 
sell his home at Shoreham, Long Island, so 
that he can build a home near Hollywood. 

Tully’s favorite occupation now is sitting 
out here in the California bungalow refusing 
offers to go back on the stage. Managers 
in the East will wire wildly out offering 
him a big part in some new production. 
Tully will wire back and ask if they can 
guarantee him fifty-two weeks work, which 
no stage manager can safely do, and then 
proceeds to give them the laugh. 

Which is a pretty good way to be situated, 
I calls it! 
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TUDIO ITEM: Work on the photodrama, “The Womanhater,” was 

delayed yesterday when Courtenay Coupe, playing the powerful role 

of the man who denounces civilization because of women, was diverted 

by the passing of several good-looking comedy queens employed at an 
adjacent film studio. 
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AT LAST! 


A Gate to the Magic Land Behind the Screen 


OU’VE always thought of the screen as a vacant sheet of two dimensions, with nothing behind 
it but a brick wall, or mere emptiness. A mirror for the reflection of splendid personalities 
who never could possibly have any real existence for the vast majority of their audiences. 


The speaking stage always held one advantage; you 
saw real people. Besides which, you knew they were 
there, and that there was a real area behind the steel 
curtain which divided the wings from the auditorium. 
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these magic mimic people as they really were. 


The biggest news of the motion picture year is that 
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found. You don’t need a friend in the box-office to intro- 


duce you, now, to the famous folk of the movies. You 
will go home with them—you will meet their friends — 
you will see their houses— you will know their little fads 
and foibles and ways as if you had been a friend and 
neighbor for the term of all your life. 


Has your theatre acquired this Magic Gate? -If it 
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be very largely your fault. 
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‘Photoplay Magazine Screen Supplement 


The movie-goer, child or grown-up, who fails to see 
this series, just beginning, is missing the most fascinating 
pictures ever made. Everything in them is real— from a 
view of Mary Miles Minter telling a joke to her director, 
to Geraldine Farrar in her magnificent New York home, 
looking over her new gowns. 


The Screen Supplement possesses the same spirit as 
Photoplay Magazine, its parent. It shows you “the stars 
as they are” as faithfully as your own invasion of their 
real lives could possibly do. And it presents these revela- 
tions as interestingly and as brightly as the editors of 
Photoplay Magazine can make them. 


If your neighborhood theatre manager does not show the Screen Supplement, 


make him promise to do so. 


Don’t miss these fascinating pictures. 
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Just then in through the casement stepped 
his brother. 

“Lewis!” sang out the new arrival, 
eagerly. s 

Lewis, overjoyed as he was to see his 
brother, was supremely dismayed. The 
truth swept over him in an instant. Realiz- 
ing they were being watched, that their 
positions as spies was guessed by Arrelsford, 
Lewis felt the importance of immediate mas- 
querading. Thus, when Henry stepped for- 
ward to clutch his brother in his arms, 
Lewis met him, but not in the spirit of a 
brother. Realizing that the onlookers must 
be deceived, he met Henry in a grapple, gun 
drawn. And as he clutched him about the 
throat and swung him to and fro, he mut- 
tered the truth in the young man’s ear. 

“We're trapped!” he whispered. “They 
are watching us. Pretend to fight.” 

Quick-witted, the younger brother imme- 
diately realized the situation, the need for 
deception. And while Arrelsford and Edith 
stood on the outside looking in, Henry 
whispered into the ear of his brother: 

“Shoot me, Lewis,” he implored. “Shoot 
me in the leg. It’s the only way to throw 
them off the track. Shoot me!” 

Lewis hesitated. The risk was great. But 
while he hesitated, Henry got his fingers on 
the hand that held the pistol, twisted it 
around and pressed the trigger. He col- 
lapsed to the floor, with Lewis swaying over 
him, dazed and bewildered, the smoking 
pistol in his tense fingers. For Henry had 
more than negotiated a wound in the leg. 
He was mortally wounded, Lewis decided, 
watching him writhing on the floor. 

In that instant, Arrelsford and his men 
flung open the door and rushed in. 

Arrelsford, rather puzzled by the sudden 

turn in events, now stared at the stiffening 
figure on the floor. “He escaped from 
Libby,” he said lamely. “We’re after him.” 
“Well,” said Lewis grimly. “There he 
” 
And as Arrelsford’s men lifted the dead 
Northerner, to carry him off, Lewis man- 
aged to press the cold hand once before he 
was gone forever. 

A few moments later, when the defeated 
Arrelsford and his men had gone, Lewis 
faced the girl he loved. At her side was 
the aide de camp, bearing his commission 
that was to place him at the head of the 
telegraph office. Head bowed in sorrow, 
Lewis went grimly on to his assignment, 
now to carry on, in bitter earnest, the work 
for which his brother had died. 

Once there, at the earliest opportunity 
he managed to clear the room, and pre- 
pared to compose the fake message for 
whose effect the attacking forces were 
awaiting. 

Hastily writing down, in code, the mes- 
sage that was to cause the withdrawal of 
Confederate forces from Cemetery Hill, 
Henry then clipped off of another message 
the original signature of the Secretary of 
War. This he pasted carefully on his 
forgery. Lewis did not realize that his at- 
tempts at privacy had been fruitless. For, 
from a hidden point, Benton Arrelsford, not 
yet convinced that Lewis was not a spy, was 
watching his operation. And when he ob- 
served his action, his smile widened and 
something more than mere official elation 
filled his dark heart. 

Lewis reached across the desk and laid his 
hand on the sending key, ready to send off 
the fatal message that was holding back a 
great invading army. But as his fingers 
pressed the key, from out the doorway Ar- 
relsford drew his pistol and aiming at Lewis’ 
hand, pressed the trigger. 

Then he burst into the room as Lewis 
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crimsoning fingers. “Now I’ve got you!” 
snarled Arrelsford, menacing him with the 
still smoking pistol. 

In an instant a swarm of Southern sol- 
diers headed by a lieutenant poured into 
the room. These were followed by another 
figure—that of General Randolph who had 
been attracted by the shots. The General de- 
tained Arrelsford and started a fusilade of 
questions. Lewis suffered under their re- 
plies. For damning information against 
him came from the spiteful lips of Ar- 
relsford. Realizing that he was losing ground 
and that any minute he might be taken 
away under guard, he sought to make one 
last effort to send the message that would 
perform his duty to his country. He 
reached over to the desk and laid his hand 
on the key. 

“Before we argue,” he said to the Gen- 
eral, “it is imperative that this message be 
gotten off. It comes from the Secretary of 
War. Each moment counts. I—” 

But Arrelsford jerked his fingers off the 
key. 

“Let the General see that message,” he 
snarled, snatching it up. “It’s a forgery!” 

The General studied the signature. Then, 
turning to an orderly standing by, he 
snapped: “Take that to the Secretary’s of- 
fice at once. See if it is genuine.” 

The fifteen minutes of waiting was an 
eternity of misery for the Northern spy. 
And when the boy entered, he of course 
knew the report before he heard it: 

“The Secretary of War declares the order 
is a forgery.” 

The General wheeled. 
he said, “you are under arrest for treason.” 

Later, Lewis was taken to the Varney 
home for courtmartial. Because it would be 
necessary for the women to testify, and be- 
cause he wished no undue publicity given 
to the event for their sakes, the General 
had so ordered it. Lewis admitted the truth 
to the girl—told her that he had worked 
for the sole endeavor to get the message 
over the wires so that Richmond could be 
taken. “My on'y sor-ow,” he said, “is that 
I must appear in such a contemptible light 
in your eyes.” 

The trial was brief, machine-like. 
wes condemned to be shot as a spy. 
friend!ess, he spent a sleepless night. Only 
one heart ws with him. Old Jonas, know- 
ing the verdict, had worked to bring about 
some means of escape for his “delibberer 
from de Nawth.” At the risk of his life 
he had crept over to the guns of the firmg 
squad, detailed for the shooting at daybreak, 
and extracting the bullets, substituted blank 
cartridges. Edith, haunting the lower halls 
during the long, insufferable night, surprised 
him at his secret task. 

“When dey fire,” he whispered, taking the 
girl into his confidence, “he must drap 
down! Then dey’ll think he’s dead and go 
‘way. He must be sure to drap. O, Missy 
| —dey’ll let you speak to him! For Gawd’s 
sake, tell him to drap down!” 

The girl, silent, passed on, not knowing 
what to do. But later on she managed to 
speak a moment with him, due to the de- 
ference of the Confederates, and she whis- 
pered the message from the old black. 

Lewis stared at her curiously. “Would 
you wish me to do thit?” he asked dully. 

She shook her head, mastering an over- 
| whelming desire to say yes—to crush the 
| man she loved in her arms. 

she said: “I am merely telling you in pay- 
| ment of the debt we owe you for Howard’s 
| sake.” : 
| Morning finally came—the morning of the 
day that was to see the fall of Richmond. 

Already about the city on the firing lines 
| the noise of battle was beginning as the 
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blue squadrons pushed back the gray along 
the Mechanicsville Turnpike. The air was 
heavy with the thunder of guns as Lewis 
was led out from the Varney house into 
the garden that was planned to be his 
grave. An officer came galloping up to 
Lewis’ guard. “Finish your work here,” he 
said, “and then rush your men to the firing 
line. God knows we need them all—at 
once!” 

From a position on the porch of her 
home, Edith heard this order. And she 
heard more. For Lewis had fought out his 
battle of the night before and had deter- 
mined not to take advantage of the girl’s 
information. 

“Look to your rifles,’ Edith heard him 
say. “They’ve been tampered with!” 

The lieutenant in charge of the firing 
squad hesitated for a brief moment before 
he conveyed the astonishing advice to his 
men. 

Edith, overwhelmed by Lewis’ stubborn 
decision, swayed weakly against the wall 
behind her, covering her eyes with her hands. 
Lewis’ death was, she realized, to be the 
more unbearable a recollection now that he 
had so m2gnificently proven his worthiness 
to live. Had he actually been a coward, his 
passing would not have been so unaccept- 
able. But— 

While the foregoing occurred, the Union 
lines had been steadily closing in about 
the city barricades. Positions fell, men 
scattered in panic, batteries were taken and 
turned back on the city they had protected. 
One company had taken a Confederate 
lattery and turning the gun back on the 
city, mede it an instrument that was 
to save the life of Captain Lewis Dumont. 
A shot shrieked suddenly into the dramatic 
tableaux of the garden, tearing up the earth 
and foliage and knocking the firing squad 
in all directions even as they had been about 
to fire at Lewis. Arrelsford, who had been 
standing triumphant, was knocked to the 
earth, a mangled heap. Lewis mercifully 
saved from actuil injury, survived the shock, 
surveying the chaos about him. 

tie was a free min, he realized. He could 
go now, if he chose. He turned his face 
«bout and saw, reco‘ling against the case- 
ment, the girl he loved. She was staring at 
him in a hypnotic trance. 

Stunned by the denouement of the past 
few moments, Lewis brushed his hand over 
his forehead, striving to reach decision. In 
that instant another squad of Southern of- 
ficers entered the garden, he>ded by Major 
General Randolph. At his side walked the 
form of Edith’s mother. Her expression of 
anxiety changed to one of supreme ecstasy 
as she realized Lewis was sti!l alive. It wes 
quickly explained. Mrs. Varney had used 
the influence of the family name with tl:e 
Major General to have Lewis’ sentence of 
death set aside, changed to a sentence of 
imprisonment until the wer was over. 

Until the war was over! Tht loomed 
up as an interlude of sweet loneliness to tke 
southern girl, and her devotion to the brav2 
man of the north would be strong enough, 
she knew, to keep her happy, waiting for his 
eventual release. 

And even though the clash of North and 
South still reverberated through the garden 
as Lewis Dumont embraced his sweetheart, 
a refreshing impression of peace descended 
over the setting—perhaps the first feeling 
of security to visit Richmond in weeks, 

“Au revoir, then,’ breathed Edith as the 
guards tugged at Lewis’ arm. 

And Lewis’ face silently gave forth his 
response as his eyes followed her the length 
of the garden, whose flowers and wreckage 
were alike silvered and oddly blended in the 
polish of early mornings sunlight. 

















Lord and Lady 
Aléy 
(Continued from page 47) 


apart, when they were all struck dumb by 
a cheerful feminine voice. 

“Is your wife here yet, Mr. Tudway?” 
said Cecilia coming towards them as though 
there was nothing strange in their positions. 
She was dressed for going out. “Mrs. Tud- 
way and I were going to the rink.’ 

“She is here.” said Algernon, looking chal- 
lengingly at Tudway. He did not know 
Cis’ game, but he was willing to back her 
up. Maybe there was a chance of cleaning 
up the mess. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” snarled the 
soap maker. 

“Can you ask me why I concealed her?” 
asked Algy insinuatingly. ‘“You-had a great 
many notions about us two.” 

“But that doesn’t explain the photograph 
I saw here yesterday,” Tudway said, some- 
what suspicious still. 

“Oh, that’s mine,” interposed Cecilie se- 
renely, “your wife gave it to me—I left 
it here yesterday.” 

Cecilia stepped close to Gladys Tudway 
when Algy opened the door to let her out. 

“Call me Cecilia,” Lady Algy whispered. 
“What’s your christian name?” 

The stupified Gladys whispered 
Cecilia took her by the arm. 

“Gladys and I were going to meet here. 
It is so convenient,” she said to Tudway. 
“Weren’t we, Gladys?” 

“Yes, Cecilie,’ answered the frightened 
young woman with a gulp. 

Tudway looked from one to the other. 

“Cecilia—Gladys!” he repeated, smacking 
his lips and rubbing his hands in bland sat- 
isfaction. “Why didn’t you mention before 
your very gratifying acquaintance with 
Lady Algernon, my dear?” he addressed his 
wife. Then he stopped and picked up the 
Duke’s battered hat and offered restitution. 


’ 


back. 





The Duke set the broken shape on his 
head for a moment, presenting a picture en- 
tirely out of general keeping with the lines 
of that family dignity for which he had 
fought so long. 

Then he approached Lord Algy with a 
more human smile that he had been known 
to wear before. “I am happy to acknowl- 
edge I was mistaken in you,” he said, and 
shook his younger son’s hand. 

He offered to escort Cecilia to her cab. 

“T have a little matter of business with 
Algy before I go,” she answered. 

Quarmby and Mrs. Tudway avoided each 
other’s eyes and went out silently and sol- 
emnly, he with his father, and she in the 
encircling arm of an expansively cheerful 
husband. In the letting down of tension 
they forgot the rink party. 

“You pulled us all out of the fire,” said 
Algy, coming back to the living room after 
closing the door on his unwelcome guests. 
“Cis, you’re wonderful. How did you do 
it?” He looked at her proudly, and wist- 
fully too. 

“T heard them planning to meet here last 
night. They were sitting it out in the con- 
servatory and thought no one was near.” 

“Tt was like you, old dear, to come to 
help a fellow out,” Algy said. There was a 
note of tenderness in his voice that thrilled 
them both a little. 


Cecilia crossed over to the fireplace and 


seated herself in the big arm chair. 
“Of course you know what I’m going to 


tf 





do with my winnings on Flickamaroon,” 
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she said after a time of silence. “I’m going 
to give them to you.” 

“Now, Cis, that’s generous of you.” 
Algy was hard hit. “Old dear—old dear— 
why—why—you know I wouldn’t take ’em. 
It’s smash for me, of course. Cis, you told 
me I was a duffer—and I see it now. I’m 
going to South Africa to see if I can’t learn 
a thing or too. Perhaps some day—but I 
couldn’t ask you to wait until I grow up, 
Cis?” 

Algernon had crossed the room and stood 
looking down on Cecilia with unhappy eyes. 

The fire lit wonderful glints in her glo- 
rious hair. She had never looked so beauti- 
ful to him. He had never loved nor wanted 
her so much. And he had thrown her away 
—with his money. 

“Aunt’s closed up the house,” said Cecilia 
presently. There was just a twinkle of 
mischief in her eyes. “She’s going to the 
country on the next train. I’m going to 
meet her at the station.” 

Algy pulled out his watch. 

“By George, old girl,” he said with solici 
tude. “You've lost your train.” 

“T know it,” answered Cecilia calmly. 

“But where on earth are you going to 
stay tonight?” he said anxiously. 

“T had an idea,” she returned rather 
slyly, “that, perhaps, under the circum- 
stances, you might put me up here.” 

Lord Algernon was afraid to believe that 
he had grasped the full significance of what 
she had said. 

“Do you mean it, Cis?” he said half fear- 
fully, half beside himself with joy. 

“Would you mind?” answered Lady Al- 
gernon, smiling archly. 

“Old girl,” was all he could say, as he 
looked deep into her eyes. Then he drew 
her to his heart. 


The What-Not 


By Tupor Jenks 


HEN you are at the “movies,” and 
they throw upon the screen 

A truly “home” and “mother” show, in a 
really rural scene, 

You'll notice in one corner of the “fam'ly 
settin’ room” 

An ancient bit of furniture half hidden ia 
the gloom. 


It’s built of wobbly walnut sticks supporting 
skewshaw shelves, 

Thronged thick with curiosities, exhibiting 
themselves,— 

Queer tokens from across the seas, or some 
quaint foreign shop,-— 

That range from big ones near the floor to 
tiny ones atop: 


The baby’s silver rattle lies beside a tongue- 
less bell; 

A coral necklace is within a mottled Eastern 
shell; 

A stereoscope with faded views is near the 
Chinese chess; 

A statuette in porcelain—a Dresden Shep- 
herdess. 


We cannot see these on the screen, but know 
they must be there. 

They’re native to the “What-not” that once 
was—everywhere ! 

Where else survives this antique ghost to 
Great-Grandma so dear? 

Whence have the leaves of Autumn fled, the 
snows of yester year? 
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Films and Your 


City’s Welfare 


(Concluded from page 54) 


American Methodism, the work of the 
church’s magnificent achievements in mis- 
sions in fifty foreign lands has been graphi- 
cally portrayed by means of the motion pic- 
ture. Never before has it been possible to so 
graphically bring home to the people who 
have been faithfully “doing their bit” for 
Christianity, the results of their generosity, 
until the camera, in far-away Africa, China 
and Korea, was able to register the wonder- 
ful work accomplished. 

But equally important as an evidence of 
the confidence which progressive divines 
have in the modern motion picture and its 
makers, is the fact that at the Methodist 
Missionary Centenary the most representa- 
tive form of entertainment is the photoplay. 
The motion picture industry has given of its 
best to this convocation with th: result 
that the visitors have had offered to them 
the most perfect flowering of the art of 
the screen,—a typically American institution. 

Comedies and dramas, educational, travel 
films, “vod-a-vil movies,” pictures for use 
in theatres, schools and churches have been 
presented at their finest, to the throngs at 
Columbus. This Columbus meeting amounts 
to a magnificent festival of the motion pic- 
ture, dedicated to the delight and edification 
ef the most exacting and appreciative of 
American citizens. 


‘SCYUPPORT clean pictures,” is the rally- 
wJ ing cry of Rose Tapley, former Vita- 
graph star, and now connected with the Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky Corporation. Miss 
Tapley has been making a lecture tour in 
behalf of “better films,” and her picture 
philosophy closely resembles that of The 


Better Photoplay League of America, which ! 


she heartily endorses. 

“Patronage is the key to the situation,” 
says Miss Tapley. No exhibitor is going to 
be uninfluenced by his box-office receipts. 
He cannot afford to be. If people want 
good, wholesome drama they can have it. 
If they want trashy stuff, someone is going 
to try hard to supply their desires. De- 
mand and supply, cause and effect, go hand 
in hand in the motion picture business as 
well as everywhere else. Again I urge you— 
support clean pictures! 

“Advertise the better class of photoplays 
among your friends,’ says Miss Tapley. 
“Encourage these rather than films which in- 
cline toward sensationalism, so that the 
better type of picture will be profitable. You 
will find that the producers are more than 
glad to screen photoplays that are beyond 
reproach. They do not want their own rep- 
utations besmirched by the productions of 
‘wildcat’ companies which make salacious 
pictures. I believe that the vast majority of 
the American people are clean and that they 
want clean pictures. If they will only en- 
courage that type of film, the salacious type 
will disappear.” 





Clip This Out 


AM organizing a Branch of The Better 

Photoplay League of America. Please 
send me the booklet, “Hints and Helps in 
Obtaining Better Films,” for which I en- 
close three cents in postage. 
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Mum 


re rasv to use as to say 
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Remove hair from 
arms or underarms 


in the simplest and easiest 
way by using 


Evans’s Depilatory 


The outfit is complete for use at 


your dressing-table. You just mix a 
little, put it on; then wash it of — 
hair and all. Doesn’t injure the skin. 


7Sc at drug and department stores or by mail, 
postage and war tax paid, on receipt of 78c. 


GEORGE B. EVANS 
Makers of “6 Vum'’ 





takes the odor out of perspiration. 


25c at drug and department stores, or by mail, 
postage and war tax paid, on receipt of 26c. 





Double Service®”, 


“From One Socket 


Why do without light when using your 
electric light socket for the washer? 
he 







BENJAMIN ¢ 
ELECTRIC 
MFG, CO. 
Chicago 
New York 
n Francisco 
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“MUM” MFG. CO., 1106 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





Containing complete 
story of the origin 
and history of that 
wonderful instru- 







This book tells you when to use 
Saxophone — singly, in quartettes, 
in sextettes, or in regular band; how 
to transpose from orchestral parts 
and many other things you would & 
gti. ~ lay the scale f a 
ou can rn sca im one t 
practice, and soon eclaging popular airs. You 
can double your income, your pleasure, and your 
i Easy to pay by our easy payment plan. 


Send for free Saxophone book and catalog of True- “wy 
Tone Band Instruments. 


BUESCHE 




















BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
272 Jackson Street, Elkhart, ind. 
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‘NANETTE 

Ly 86 athing Apparel of Distinction 


HE famous Annette Kellermann Bathing Suits and 
Swimming Tights have those lines of classic loveliness, 
that daring beauty of fit, that are invariably associated 


. with the Beautiful Swimmer and her much-talked-of costumes. In purchasing, 
guard against substitutes! 
or tights always bear a label showing her name WOVEN IN RED! 
Other, so-called, “Annette Kellermann” bathing apparel is misnamed. 


New York Office, 200 Fifth Avenue 


3 wa 


ELLERMANK 


The genuine Annette Kellermann suits 


This season’s stunning new models—in sizes for Ladies, Misses, Juniors 
and Tots as young as Two—areon sale at all better shops. If you have 
difficulty in obtaining them, write us direct giving your dealer’s name. 


ASBURY MILLS 


sere 
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Plays and Players 


(Concluded from page 117) 


teen—is the new Griffith juvenile; he is OLLIE KING surprised her friends re- 

playing a lead in the director’s last Artcraft VJ cently by announcing her marriage to 

production, part of which was filmed in Kenneth | D. Alexander, millionaire horse 

New York, and part in California. You Owner of Spring Station, Ky. The announce- 

may remember that he was “discovered” by paw oligo § when = — appeared to- 

M ' it Universal and Violet Mersereau at a Chicago re "4 at the New ork “sae —_ 

arQuerl e film convention; and that he played the act” The marre yt 7 — “ey 
Clayton Callow Youth, for Essanay, in Mary Mac- Judge! ge Ree cay ag Ag Beate pe 


ght : ~ deputy city clerk in the Municipal building, 
World FilmStar I Lane’s “Men who have Made Love to Me.” with Warren P. Sayres, Kentucky distiller, 


acting as best man. 


; | HE Eminent Author’s Corporation has 
SS : = been formed. Their eminences include IRIAM COOPER is playing mother, 


Rupert Hughes, Rex Beach, Gertrude Ather- these days. She and her husband, 
Hermo’ ‘Hair-Lustr’ ton, Leroy Scott, Gouverneur Morris, and Raoul Walsh, the director, adopted a little 


Mary Roberis Rinehart. They will, of boy who lost his parents in the Halifax 
(Keeps the Hair Dressed) : us : “% ‘ : ° 
| course, film their own works, under the disaster. He’s a cunning little chap and 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN guidance of Beach, who has had much prac- Miriam delights in dressing him up in the 
The hair will stay dressed after Hermo “HAIR- tical experience in putting his own books latest for male infants. She is to appear, in 
LUSTR” has been applied. No more mussy, un- into screen form. Goldwyn is the company her spare time, in one of her husband's new 
tidy looking hair. Adds a charming sheen and behind the corporation. productions. 
luster, insuring the life of the hair, as well as its || 
beauty. Dress it in any of the prevailing styles, 
and it will stay that way. Gives the hair that 
soft, glossy, well groomed appearance so becom- | 
ing tothe stars of the stage and screen. Guar- | 
anteed harmless and greaseless. 


Two Sizes—50c and $1 


$1 size three times the quantity of 50c size SEND FOR | 
JAR TODAY. Remit in coin, m y order, or | 
stamps, and we will send Hermo “*H AIR LUSTR,"* and the 
Hermo Booklet, ‘Guide to Beauty, prepaid, under plain 
cover, at once Use it five days and if not entirely satistac- 
tory, return what is left, and we will REFUND YOUR 
MONEY IN FULT... Once youuse Hermo *“*"HAIR-LUSTR" 
you will never be withoutit. SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY. | 


HERMO CO., 542 E. 63rd St., Dept. 18, CHICAGO 























Costs You Nothing 
Fong fer our FREE 80 page Cata 
log No. 44C. Contains «ver 2,000 
unusual ‘oom in Diamonds, 

fatches, Jewelry, Silverware 
ete Anything you want will be 
sent for your 

Free Examination 
You pay nothing in advance 
NOT ONE CENT until : 
see the article. If m 
satisfied, return at our se, 
Only after you are convinced 
LYON values connot be dupli- 
cated elsewhere, do you pay on 


Terms as Low as $2 Monthly 
You do not miss the money. You 
bey at the rate of only a few cents 
ay. You invest into something 
worth while. There is no ‘‘red 
tape’’ or annoyance to you in 
buying 
Lyon Blue- White Diamonds 
See the BARGAIN CLUSTERS 
Fe x shown. a PY, are perfectly 
ue Whine matched anc ue-white. Only 
¥ Matched Diam. te Perfect the BEST grade is is handled by the 
ae tatiana, “House of Lyon. These values 
In cannot be duplicated elsewhere 
for the same money. Thousands 
of Dersons wee tees our Dia- 
mondas are pleased because of our 
UNUSUAL VALUE r 


8% Yearly Dividend Offer 
A Binding Guarantee is furnished 
with every diamond. You are 
protected for the value and qual 
ity. You are guaranteed 8 per 
cent yearly increase on all ex- 
changes. You can also carn a 6 
per cent BONUS. This is ex- 
plained in our 


80 Page Bargain Catalog 


Write NOW te 








Dept. 44C. 


IML ON &CO. mas ai 


In Business for over 75 Years 








High grade si’ks for all uses from 
maker touser savi..«Zpreliis—com- 
pare our prices with Home stores, 
High Laster Meteor, 40 ee ya. 
Heavy Crepe de Chine, 40in.,8 
Super Grade Taffeta, 36 in.. $1.75 yd. 
We carry a complete cine ° silke State 
material wanted. or price 
i and free sample ‘aselet C. 























; h e Ha ir Root Courtesy London Sketch 


The Seated Soldier: Yes, Mum; a red chevron means a man’s married, and each blue one 
My method is the only way to prevent the hair from growing again. 


eans a i 
Easy, painles<, harmless. No scars. Bookletfree. Write today, = om, Ch. won 
enclosirg 3 stamps. We teach Beauty Culture. | The Old Lady “(suddenly realizing that the soldier standing up wears three blue chevrons, ): »y 


D. 8. MAHLER, 198-X Mahler Park, Providence, R.!. | wicked man! You ought to be ashamed of yourself! 
Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 














A New Master 
Enters Politics 


(Concluded from page 29) 


what they read in newspapers. Type tells 
them about something, more or less cor- 
rectly. The picture shows them the actual- 
ity of the same thing, in living detail. 

I believe, to revert to the question of po- 
litical equality, that the time has come when 
the motion picture should be represented in 
both houses of everv state legislature, and 
in the lower house of Congress. 

In conclusion, let me say that motion pic- 
ture politics are not confined to externals. 
The picture is going in for a political scour- 
ing in its own house. By its organization 
of producers, perfected for that particular 
purpose in New York City in the month 
of April, it has made it impossible for the 
presenter of screen filth and uncleanliness to 
survive in business—simply because he won't 
be able to get any more pictures from any- 
one. And that is more than all the censors 
in the world have been able to or ever could 
accomplish, 


@ for Querentia 


(Concluded from page 33) 


Penrhyn Stanlaws, American artist, pas- 
teled her in his paintings; she posed for other 
artists—and if you'll rake up your mag- 
azines of the period, you'll find a striking 
resemblance between our Anna and the 
cover queens. 

Along about this time, pictures began to 
move; and Miss Nilsson found herself in 
the vanguard of that pretty feminine pro- 
cession which began to wend its way screen- 
ward. She landed with Kalem. Her first 
part was in a one-reeler; then they put her 
in stock and later starred her. You will 
remember her, too, in Fox, Ivan, and 
World dramas; in the Pathe serial, “Who's 
Guilty?” with Tom Moore; with Robert 
Warwick in “The Silent Master;” with 
George M. Cohan in “Seven Keys to 
Baldpate.” Then she was featured in the 
Rex Beach picture, “Heart of the Sunset.” 
Metro offered her a contract, and here she 
is—with Bert Lyttel in “The Trail to Yes- 
terday,” in “In Judgment Of,” with Frank- 
lyn Farnum, and as a star on her own in 
“The Way of the Strong,” with others to 
come. And plans for joining the M. O. C. 
movement are said to be pending. (That 
means “My Own Company.”) 








No Kisses in Japan 


MERICAN photoplay-film producers 
are finding it convenient to make 
some modifications in the “lines” of the 
screen performers in films intended for ex- 





port to Japan. Since the greater part of 
the films shown in Japan are produced i 
this country, the activities of the police 
censor on the other side of the Pacific show 
the wide difference in views on what is 
decorous conduct in public stage produc- 
tions. 

According to the magazine The Far East, 
the police, during the six months enaed 
March 1 last, removed 2350 kisses from the 
imported films. The police do not like to 
see kissing in public, hence they forbid an 
osculatory scene on the screen. Only one 
kiss was permitted to remain—the saluta- 
tion of homage which Christopher Colum- 
bus expressed by kissing the hand of Queen 
Isabella. And this was only shown to the 
metropolitan audiences of Tokyo, the cen- 
sors deleting the kiss before allowing “Co- 
lumbus” to visit the, provinces.—QOakland 
(Cal.) Tribune. 
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te You Satisfied 
ses your Appearance ! 


Against You— No 


MEN — WOMEN — if 


10-day trial offer it will 


No drugs, cosmetics or treat- 
Simply a few minutes’ fun each day with 


the wonderful Clean-O-Pore Massage Outfit — that 
requires no electricity to operate and doesn’t cost a 
single cent to use. 











The CLEAN-O-PORE 


Vacuum Massage Outfit 

















A few minutes’ use a day will show 
wonderful results. Instead of pounding 
the sensitive skin as an electric vibrator 
does, this wonderful machine by its 
soothing SUCTION opens and cleanses 
the pores, creating a clear healthy skin 


— removes pimples and black- 
heads, smecoths out wrinkles and 
sagging flesh — develops neck 


and bust—invigorates the scalp 
and clears it of dandruff. In 
handsome leatherette case. 
Separate apphances for face, 
scalp and body massage. 


AGENTS 
-Write for 
interesting 
preposition 
re een ec mame 





Look Better—Feel Better—Make Your 
Appearance Count for You and Not 


All From 5 Minutes’ Fun a Day 
9 a 
10 Days’ Free Trial to Prove It 


wholesome look that wins admiration, that brings 
success, that helps make friends, then here is a 


Drugs or Cosmetics 


you want that healthy, 


pay you to know about. 


NATURE’S GREATEST AID 


Massage is one of the greatest satura/ aids to better 
health and better appearance ever discovered. But it has 
heretofore been an expensive luxury. Thousands of men 
pay 50c or more for a massage at the barber shop. Beauty 
specialists charge $1 and up for face or scalp massage. 

Think of it! A face, scalp or complete body massage 
every day for years at a —~, cost. of only $2! 

Simply attach the Clean-O- Pore to any faucet and turn 
on the water—no electricity needed. The running water 
creates the vacuum—giving suction mMassage—massage in 
its most beneficial form. No water touches the skin. 
The Clean-O-Pore brings the benefits of massage within 
the reach of all. 


FACE — SCALP — BUST 

You can'try it 10 daysfree. Use it on face, scalp or any 
part of the body—see for yourself how it improves your 
appearance by stimulating a vigorous circulation that 
feeds the tissues and carries away impurities — how it 
brings color to the cheeks and a sparkle to the eyes—how 
it cleans the pores, smooths out wrinkles and makes firm 
flesh—how it builds up the neck, bust or other hollow 
parts of the body — soothes and strengthens the nerves, 
and relieves headac he s—how soothing it is after shaving— 
how it invigorates the scalp and hair and takes out 
dandruff—and how it is downright fun to use. 

f you aren’t satisfied — if you don’t think it’s worth 

many times $2 — return it at our expense any time within 
10 days and it won't cost you a cent. 


The outfit is worth far more than the $2 adver- 

Write today tising price which may be raised any day. 
CLEAN-O-PORE MFG. CO.., 398 Broadway, New York City 
Please send me a Clean-O-Pore Massage Outfit complete and 
repaid | (with full directions for using, also your book on the care o 
Ri e health and complexion), on 10 « ays trial. enclose $2 in full 


payment. not entirely satisfied, 1 will return the outfit and you 
are to promptly return my mone 
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GIBSON TENOR 


Most popular member of banjo 
family. 
lively, ‘‘banjoistic’’ but musi- 
cal; obtained by exclusive Gib- 
son features. Great for dance 
playing or home. 
any. piano score--melody or 
chords--‘‘straight”* or *‘jazz.”" 
Companion instrument: Gibson 
Guitar Banjo --- fingerboard, 

stringing and tuning same as 
guitar. 


Mandolin and Guitar world talking. 


bridge with extension string 


rest—easy 


Terms as low as $5 down—$2.30 per month. Mandolin, 
Guitar, Tenor Banjo or Guitar Banjo sent on approval. 
Liberal allowance on old instruments in exchange for the “Gibson.”* 
The wonderful new Gibson violin construction has set the whole 


112 pages—111 illustrations, a valuable fund of information for 
player and teacher. Also FREE treatise on ‘*How to Practice."’ 


_ Exclusive Features That Make Every Gibson Matchless: 


Stradivarius arching—sclentific graduation from thickness at 
center to thinness at rim, securing strength—sensitiveness 
4, —free vibration of entire sounding board. Tilted neck, high 


string pressure that vibrates a larger sounding board, 
producing a bigness of tone never before realized. Reoin- 
forced, non warpable neck—cievated guard plate or finger 






Get our new FREE BOOK— 


“Everyone A ‘Gibson’-ite” 
Mandolin Quartet 


holder, securing increased 






ble string-bearing at bridge 





for private and ce lass 
ments e 


either sex. Other positions 
Brockmeyer, St. 
$10,000 busi 
teacher, Sioux City, Ia.. 
year Wm. Place, Jr., Ame 


BANJOS 4-72 


acher 
Powerful, sweet tone, a Grea 


SES THE Gi 
Play from 


nished. We io Bay the 
for goods when 

FREE to those interested, our new 
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by America’s “most 6 
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overcoming sharping of heavierstrings in upper positions. 


Make$1800t0$5000 orMoreaYear , 


TEACHING_AND SELLING THE GIBSON 


Become a tencher. sinstres quportynitics for either sex in every locality 
struction and the sale of Gi 

* many a teacher Ta and financially. We 
have a on teaching and business o 


Loui 
ss in SottS did Kis 000 in 1916.” 
wert “$4. 


irt a - “ 
Soloist for Victor ‘Talking Machine Co., UNQUALIFIEDLY EN ENDOR- 


DO BUSINESS ON OUR CAPITAL. ! 


Become our agent. We help sell. Territory protected. Stock fur- 
‘ou make 
sold; return goods not sold Be 


essful director, Wm. Place, Jr. 
now for Gataleg. "treatise Seow to Practice. Psychologically Ex- 
all free. Don’t wait: ACT NOW. Fillin the 


GIBSON MANDOLIN-OUITAR CO., 468 Parsons St., Kalamazoo, Mich., U. S. A. : a aaaiccctsincaist 





Pcenaece"* . Gibeoete tear” 
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— MANDOLINe 
TAR CO., 
Pn caer St., 
ty y Kalamazoo, Mich., U.S.A. 
Gentlemen; Without obliga- 
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Bete Catalog, free treatise, 
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() Mandola. ()Guitar. 


() Mando-cello, ()Harp Guitar. 
8 = (Tenor Banjo. ()Guitar Banjo 
profit. You pa 
our “Still Hunt.” 
$1.00 book *“The Organiza- 
the Mandolin Orchestra,’’ 
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Keep the Hairin Place © 
§ Different Sizes- Kand 10¢ Packages Everywhere 


HUMP HAIR PIN MFG. co. || 


Sor. H. GOLDBERG, Pats. CHICAGO. 
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The Twelve Oddest Uses of 


Motion Pictures 
(Concluded from page 72) 


> Vie 


CBs. 
Protly Lille White Noses 


Apply LILA on the nose, and it 
will remain naturally white without 
the use of powder. 


Your nose will not get “‘shiny’’ 


YOU can own bewitching beauty, the 
beautiful skin of a babe — soft, white and 


irresistibly attractive, by using pure and 


exquisite 


The Secret of a Soft, White Skin 
LILA whitens and beautifies the skin 
marvellously and instantly. 
soc and $1.00 per bottle 


ANSEHL PHARMACAL COMPANY 
17 Preston Place ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Don’t Swelter 


Most of your discomfort in hot 
weather comes from your body, 
not from the high temperature. 
Some people don’t mind the heat. 
Their systems are free from im- 
purities, their pores open, their 
bodies cool instead of blazing fur- 
naces. Put yourself in shape so 
you'll be cool inside, and you won't 
notice the heat and humidity. 


Constipation, indigestion, bilious- 
ness and other ailments are doubly 
dangerous in hot weather, as well 
as constant internal heat pro- 
ducers. Get rid of them. Start 
your organism to functioning nat- 
urally. You can’t be comfortable, 
® or even SAFE, during a hot spell, 
unless you make yourself FIT. 


stroncrortr I Will Show You How 
The Perfect Man To Keep Cool 


Strongfortism will show you how to get rid of 
the waste that clogs up your system, producing 
all ailments that make your life miserable; that 
keep you uncomfortable in any kind of weather 
and make you unfit either for work or play. 
Strongfortism will strengthen your vital organs, 
help make your blood red and rich, develop your 
muscles, clear your mind and put you in a condi- 
tion to enjoy life. Strongfortism is simply 
Nature’s way of living life as it ought to be lived 
and getting the greatest pleasure out of it. 


SEND FOR MY FREE BOOK 
I have spent a lifetime studying the human 
organism, learning Nature's own way of restor- 
ing health and vigor to rundown, weak and ailing 
man, and have embodied the results of my re- 
search and practical experiments in a book which 
is everywhere acknowledged a classic in its field. 


“Promotion and Conservation of Health, Strength 
and Mental Energy” will give you these results 
in straightforward, man-to-man language. It 
will tell you how thousands of other men and 
women, many of whom came to me veritable human 
wrecks, have regained the health and virility they 
had lost. It will show you how YOU can do as they 
did, without in any way interfering with your pres- 
ent occupation—no matter what your present condi- 
tion or what caused it, and without patent medi- 
cines or drug store dope of any kind. 

Don’t delay—you can't afford to procrastinate in 
a matter of this kind. Write TODAY. The Book is 
FREE. Enclose three 2c stamps for packing and 
postage and I will mail you a copy at once. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 


990 Strongfort Institute Newark, N. J. 











films that the exhibitors of Madison were 
giving the city. So he went to the powers 
that be and asked permission to open a 
movie show right in the capitol building. 
Legislators, Governor and all thought he 
was a little looney. Wisconsin has a beau- 
tiful capitol building. It has many fine 
rooms in it. Blumenfeld finally got the use 
of the finest room, moved a standard pro- 
jector in one Monday morning, covered the 
windows, put up his screen and began busi- 
ness. His audiences average 800 people. He 
has to turn ’em away. The shows are given 
on Saturdays—two frolics daily. He shows 
slapstick comedies, five-reel features, educa- 
tional pictures and travelogs. He also has 
used the room for boosting liberty loan 
sales and in teaching Madison’s foreign ele- 
ment the dangers of Bolshevism and the 
values of Americanism. 


HINAMEN in China are great movie 

fans. There are few picture houses in 
China worthy of the name. Many millions 
of Chinese never saw a movie theater; many 
millions more never saw a movie show. 
Only a small percentage of the population 
can read Chinese and scarcely any read 
English. When the Community Motion 
Picture Bureau was commissioned to send 
several hundred reels of American industrial 
films to China recently it was realized that 
something must be dohe with the titles so 
that the Chinese might grasp the full mean- 
ing of being enabled to read “between the 
pictures.” 

So, a Chinese student was engaged to 
translate the titles into Chinese. Then it 
was realized that the same films would serve 
in other parts of Asia, once shipped over, 
where a larger percentage of the population 
can read English too. So, the titles were 


filmed in Chinese and English, side by side. 
The appearance of the titles on the screen 
look like “words and music.” 

As these films are designed to sell Ameri- 
can lamp oil, American pants and thresh- 
ing machines to the slowly awakening 
Chinaman everything had to be made clear. 


HE motion picture has now been utilized 

to show the boss just how lazy the 
workman happens to be. His laziness or his 
energy, as the case may be, is indicated by 
the projection of a motion picture film in 
a darkened room. 

A large iron works in Chicago recently 
commissioned Essanay to film hundreds of 
workmen at their daily tasks of making shell 
casings for Uncle Sam. As the Government 
could use all the shell cases as fast as they 
could be turned out, the problem of this 
mammoth iron works was to speed up— 
to find out why one man could do twice as 
much work in an hour as another man on 
the same job. Twelve thousand feet of 
films now depict every movement made by 
the workmen in turning out shell cases. A 
time clock arrangement, operated in con- 
junction with the projection of the films, 
indicates the amount of time it takes a 
laborer to lift a case to the turning lathe, 
adjust it and trim it down to size. Effi- 
ciency engineers directed the work. The 
films are run over and over and each mo- 
tion is studied. The workmen are then 
called in and shown how they can sav: 
seconds and reduce labor by following cer- 
tain movements of the body in certain ac- 
tions necessary to their work. The exact 
speed of each worker in a set task is ex- 
posed on the screen and the unfit are thus 
weeded out. These films were so made that 
they will serve under peace conditions. 





The Cinema Drama of Food 


(Continued from page 95) 


inland carrying fish fresh from the ocean. 
Special freight rates were established also 
from the Pacific coast eastward. Fish recipe 
books were prepared in both English and 
French and widely distributed. A _ strong 
appeal was made through the newspapers. 

But the most potent appeal was made 
through the medium of the film. Taken 
aboard a steam trawler on the Pacific coast, 
a moving picture operator filmed the haul- 
ing of tremendous nets, gathering hundreds 
of thousands of fish. This in itself was most 
interesting, but it was only the beginning. 

Continuing, the film showed the cleaning, 
icing, packing and shipping of the fish; 
traced the whole operation through a clean, 
sanitary display case to the kitchen; its 
preparation there until finally the family as- 
sembled around the dining table and pro- 
ceeded with gusto to devour a- mighty ap- 
petizing looking fish. 

Another operator was taken aboard a 
trawler on the Atlantic coast, and a similar 
film prepared. Both were circulated very 
widely throughout the Dominion, being 
shown in many hundreds of theatres to 
audiences of thousands. People began to 
eat fish and recipe books were in demand. 

Result? From March to November, 1918, 
3,542,000 pounds of flat fish, and about 
1,000,000 pounds of cod from the Pacific 
fisheries were marketed in the western prov- 
inces alone. Previously there had been no 
demand whatever. October 31 was assigned 
as National Fish Day, and on that one day 
2,500,000 pounds of fish were consumed 
throughout the Dominion. 


Now the demand for fish in Canada is 
established and growing. A new and val- 
uable industry has been established on the 
Pacific coast and that of the Atlantic has 
been very greatly stimulated. Tremendous 
quantities of meat and animal fats were 
conserved for the fighters abroad, and the 
government openly states that the films pro- 
duced most excellent results. 

The film got in its punch also in the mat- 
ter of war gardens. Especially in Ontario 
films were made and distributed, showing 
back yards, one yard undisturbed, and an- 
other with the householder digging and 
planting. Step by step, the film followed 
the growing season. 

The one yard was still bare, the other 
showed green. sprouts swinging through the 
earth. Finally at the end of the season the 
one yard was still bare. From the other 
were being gathered tomatoes, corn, peas, 
beans, potatoes, and the climax showed the 
first yard branded with the word “Slacker,” 
while the other bore the -proud title of 
“Patriot.” 

What’s that? You bet it got across, and 
the war gardens of Canada in 1018 not 
only brought thousands of idle acres under 
cultivation and greatly increased the food 
supply, but also had a very distinct effect 
upon the health of the people who worked 
them. 

Again there was a desperate shortage in 
sugar. It had to be conserved at home. 
Well, why not use maple sugar and honey? 
Again the aid of the silent drama was in- 
voked, and films prepared showing the tap- 
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The Cinema Drama 


of Food 


(Concluded) 


ping of maple forests and the whole process 
of “sugaring down.” 

But the busy honey bee furnished one of 
the most interesting and instructive films 
ever screened. For years the Canadian gov- 
ernment has been urging farmers to culti- 
vate their bees, not merely for the honey 
but because the honey bee is the greatest 
plant fertilizer in the world, through the 
distribution of pollen. 

This film showed bees singly and in 
swarms; showed the queen and the work- 
ers; how to handle them without danger 
of a sting; showed hives and colonies, the 
filling of the combs and every step of the 
process from the blossom to the table. It 
also emphasized the fact that honey is the 
most highly concentrated pure natural food 
in the world. 

This year Canada will surely export mil- 
lions of pounds of honey in excess of the 
tremendous demand for home consumption. 
Sugar was conserved for the Allied armies. 
Canadians are eating more nutritious “sweet” 
food than formerly. Incomes are being 
greatly increased, and along with the other 
elements that helped to win the war and 
cause Canada to emerge greater than ever, 
the government cheerfully acclaims the 
“movies.” 


Where Do We Eat? 


(Concluded from page 37) 


a new script with their scenario writer or 
give general suggestions for the busines; 
ahead of them. Mary Pickford’s viands are 
kept hot in a little aluminum heater, in the 
bottom of which are heated bricks. 

The Goldwyn studio at Culver City is the 
only one in the picture colony where wait- 
resses do the serving. Tables in one corner 
are reserved for the star, directors and leads 
of the different companies, and one for 
studio officials. Madge Kennedy in the garb 
of an oriental dancer, Mabel Normand in 
her village cut-up attire, Pauline Frederick 
and her director chatting and smoking cig- 
arettes, Tom Moore as a tramp dining with 
Hedda Nova, Sidney Ainsworth and Owen 
Moore were before me. Clara Horton, her 
mother, Cullen Landis, Hal Cooley, Reginald 
Barker and numerous other celebrities sat 
at the big U-shaped counter that extends the 
length of the room from the kitchen. 


How to Hold a Baby 


(Concluded from page 68) 


1883, exactly, when he first appeared, with 
his father, in the old English melodrama, 
“The Streets of London.” He was educated 
in England. In 1906 he came to New York, 
playing in “Nurse Marjorie,” later in “The 
Battle,” finally scoring his first real hit in 
“Alias Jimmie Valentine’—which part he 
created and which part has been recreated 
by almost every stock actor in the country. 
Warner was appearing in “Sleeping Partners,” 
a piquant farce from the French, when the 
camera recalled him to California. It was 
something over two yeirs ago that his Ince 
pictures made him a film prominence and if 
you saw “Shell 43” or “The Market of Vain 
Desire,” or Frohman’s “God’s Man,” not to 
mention “The Beggar,” you'll probably be 
watching out for his further picture appear- 
ances. 

“VYou’re glad to be back in pictures?” I 
asked departing. 

“She never cries,” 


he said as he shook my 
hand, “never. 


I really think she’s an excep- 


tionally bright child, don’t you?” 
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He Hasn’t Been 


Home Since 
(Concluded from page 61) 





hs f as a thoughtful surprise for the end of the 
a ellie King, of | Good \ of iH Hi) | jaunt. J was the luggage. The play was 
senor aie mess boauatta es yA 4 ~ ii | done exactly as on the stage, all in one 
of New York’s stage and —— 6k f > “fa scene with the camera clicking! Soon after, 
screen stars. \ eo - believe me, I went back to the stage. 
“Who says that movies aren't looking 
up? Since then I’ve played a variety of 
good strong parts and the stories were 
punch-laden without a lot of murders to fill 
in. Funny thing,’ he went on, “but they 
hesitated about letting me play Ridy Scar- 
boro, the grocer’s son, in ‘Sis Hopkins,’ with 
Mabel Normand. Thought I’d best continue 
as a ‘straight’ leading man, not as a rube. 
My real success on the stage came with a 
character much like Sisseretta Hopkins’ 


sweetheart, in ‘The Hoosier Schoolmaster.’ ” 

ollie Kin Ky CSsa 2 Yes, he began with Griffith. He has filled 
g Thanhouser, Metro and Famous Players en- 

gagements. With Mary Pickford, you re- 

to OU member, he heroed in “Hulda from Hol- 
land” and “The Eternal Grind,” and people 
rT ’ 9 = began asking who that nice young man was. 
Don t say you cant EMpTove your complex After that William A. Brady, under whose 

ion! Youcan. But you’ ve got to liven up your eye John had since been playing in the stage 

Wandeful circulation. Beauty is simply a reflection of productions of “The Things that Count” and 
Your health. My advice? Get a Star Electric Mas- “The Family Cupboard,” bound him to 
sage Vibrator and you’ll have a complete beauty World. There he was reunited with Ethel 

a “aaa h Clayton and supported her in such World 

parior in your home, dramas as “Easy Money.” With Louise 

“After a day at the seashore, after motoring, sence ey Sa BR a 
golf, tennis, horseback riding or any outdoor oe oe owe a 


' : : has been playing opposite Madge Kennedy 
exercise, nothing that I know of will so thor- in plays like “The Kingdom of Youth” and 
oughly rejuvenate one’s complexion and entire “Daughter of Mine,” and Mabel Normand 
body like a delightful, at-home treatment with in the aforementioned “Sis Hopkins. 


a Star Vibrator.” His favorite divertisement is steering his 

















small car over the Hollywood hills when 
Cordially, . he’s an exile in California, and navigating 
MOLLIE KING. his small-sized steam yacht “The Uncas,” 

when he’s “home,” on Long Island. He is 


' thirty-one years old, and happily married to 
ctric Mrs. John Bowers, who was Rita Heller, a 


non-professional. 
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(Continued from page 69) 


“a new shudder.” ‘Huckleberry Finn, as 
Get a “‘Star’’ from your department or T S ; 


drug store. Or, send $5 today to Fitz- OO history knows, was barred from every re- 
gerald Mfg. Co., 115 Farley Place, spectable public library for its disgusting in- 
Torrington, Conn., and we will se nd decency, melodrama, and general impro- 
for Fatigue Saomas Leak, 0 deta —— priety. Its taste was as bad as the gram- 
and Headaches ; mar of its two heroes, both of whom were 
Complete models of — gt 9 — _ ' 
“T never heard ‘Little Lor auntleroy’ 
No Extras rebuked for such qualities, but it probably 
caused more profanity and fistcuffs among 
the youth who were compelled to wear curls 
of a yankable length than any other evil 
influence in the history of the world. Harry 
Leon Wilson recently wrote a story about 
a boy whose mother forced him to wear 
Fauntleroy curls with horrible results. He 
became such a demon of bad temper and 
ferocity that the Germans wouldn't fight 
7 mals with him because he was so rough. 
Your brighines, your beauty. Why a0ts “But what on earth can one fear from 


emovethem? Don’t delay. h -_ th id th t tl 
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The Film and the Child 


(Concluded) 


mastication of raw children, or the thrust- 
ing of them into ovens to make gingerbread. 
The old grandmother eaten alive by a wolf 
that tries to eat a little girl alive is classic 
pabulum for babes. What worse can the 
movies offer? In the story of the impris- 
oned zirl who let her hair down from the 
tower for her young lover to climb up by, 
the old witch cut the luckless youth into 
small bits without the incidental humor and 
happy ending of the Bab ballad about ‘It 
was a robber’s daughter and her name was 
Alice Brown.’ ‘Robinson Crusoe’ is full of 
cannibals and murders and duels. So is 
‘Ivanhoe’; so ‘The Scottish Chiefs.’ For 
nearly a hundred and fifty years the whole 
world has loved Fenimore Cooper for his 
stories of Indian atrocities, scalpings, tor- 
ture-dances, and gun and tomahawk and 
arrow play. 

“Little savage children who are not sub- 
jected to the depraving influence of dime 
novels, moving-pictures, roller-skates, soda- 
fountains, circuses, and other forms of early 
ruination, have had their own specific edu- 
cations in murder, arson, and demonology. 
In the eighteenth century and before, chil- 
dren were excited by tales of highway rob- 
beries. They saw processions to the gal- 
lows. In yet earlier days they knew of legal 
and religious torture. The Romans, Greeks, 
Egyptians, Assyrians, and cave-people had 
their method of educating their babies into 
horror. 

“Every child enters a world as full of 
terrors to him as it is to any bird or fox 
He is a savage by inheritance, suspicious 
and criiel by nature. He tortures flies and 
sticks his fingers in mama’s eyes and pulls 
papa’s whiskers, just for love of pain. He 
inherits a salutary fear of everything, and 
peoples the dark with dreads. I have before 
me a little picture my mother has given me, 
showing a mother, interested in her book, 
pooh-poohing the bedroom fears of her child. 
She says: 

““‘A great big boy 
be afraid of the dark.’ 

“*T ain’t afraid of the dark,’ he blubbers, 
‘I’m afraid of the robbers and lions under 
the bed.’ 

“Considering what horrible experiences 
every boy and girl undergoes in the first 
few years at home, what possible danger 
can it meet in the dark movie-theatre that 
will be anything but tame by comparison? 
There are stupid, wicked, morbid, unwhole- 
some moving-pictures, of course; for the 
moving picture is a human institution. But 
it is no more dangerous to childhood than 
the printed page, tke trusted nurse, the 


like you shouldn’t 


neighborhood companion or the opportuni- 
ties of solitude. Mothers cannot save their 
children’s souls by any known device. If 
the mother should stay by her child all 
the time, both mother and child would go 
mad and commit suicide or mutual murder. 
Once the mother lets the child go, other sorts 
of risks begin, and it is hard to tell from 
the score whether evil influences build or 
corrupt good manners. 

“As for the moving-picture, it is a busi- 
ness first, an art incidentally and occa- 
sionally. It is among the great staple indus- 
tries of the world. A great many persons 
are in a state of constant agitation and pub- 
lication because the movies are not all of 
them always up to the highest standards of 
art. In the first place, no two people agree 
on the standards of high art; in fact no 
one person agrees on the standards for any 
two seasons in succession. 

“It is as futile to criticize the inartistic 
quality of the average movie as it is to 
go into spasms because street-cars are not 
chariots of grace with Parthenonian friezes 
instead of advertisements; or to throw fits 
over railroad freight-yards; or to get ex- 
cited because the family comic pages of the 
evening papers employ inartistic and un- 
original themes. These things are far better 
than they might be; and the critic with his 
personal whims on art and the moralist 
with his personal schemes for keeping the 
world out of mischief, are like fussy old 
women chasing children along the beach. 
They cannot drive back the sea; no re- 
spectable child will obey them, and they 
simply get their shoes and other portions 
of their costumes wet and the sea rolls on. 
The tide comes and goes. The critic who 
catches it on the ebb can drive it back with 
brilliant success; but the critic who tries 
to play Canute when it comes in is doomed. 

“As for Mary Pickford, I never saw her 
and neither did Charlie Towne ever see 
her, in a picture whose influence was less 
wholesome than any of Miss Alcott’s books. 

“My only consolation in the case of 
Charlie Towne is the comforting knowledge 
that a few years from now he will be 
writing for ‘The Bookman’ another terrifying 
‘Let us beware.’ He will tell us how he 
went out to the home of ‘some friends in 
the country’ and asked the children to go 
to the moving pictures with him; and how 
they declined with scorn because they had 
dates at an airship regatta over Long Island 
Sound. He will regret the days when 
saintly Mary Pickford won the hearts of the 
little angels the children were in 1919, when 
they gave their parents no concern.” 





The Volcano 


(Continued from page 65) 


circumstances. 
you.” 

“Suppose I marry her? What will be my 
sister’s attitude toward my bride?” 

“My dear Milt, the girl’s a lady. They’re 
poor as church mice, and she’s rather lost 
her bearings by association, but if you love 
her I say marry her. You can have the 
Connecticut place for your honeymoon.” 

Captain Garland threw away the cigarette 
he had just lighted, caught the little widow 
in both his long arms and kissed her. 

With Davy home the visits of Alexis be- 
came more and more frequent. He haunted 
the little back room where the wounded lad 
and his crutches held forth. Captain Gar- 
land was a frequent visitor too. Olga had 
been to see Davy twice. She had seemed 
shy. The young soldier suffered keenly. 
He dared not ask Olga to marry a cripple 


Why, Milt, she’s crazy about 


yet his heart ached to remove her from the 
home of rascally old Michael. 

One day, later on, when Garland was 
calling on Ruth, Minski’s pale visage insinu- 
ated itself between the ancient draperies 
that divided the living room from the store. 
Ruth greeted the caller with a shrug, then 
was forced to introduce Garland. 

After a few preliminaries Alexis began 
functioning true to form. It was with a 
half sneer that he remarked: 

“So Davy’s home, wounded—wounded 
fighting .for the rich. This was a million- 
aire’s war.” 

“Right,” laughed Garland—“it was. I had 
a multi-millionaire in my company—cleaning 
horses. Yes, it was a rich man’s war, all 
right—prince and pauper, millionaire and 
mendicant—all, in khaki fighting for human- 
ity. Great stuff, what?” ' 
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“Bah!” screamed the white-faced visitor, 
tossing his hat aside with a gesture of an- 
ger. “Let me tell you they fought for the 
capitalists—the idle rich—that’s the gang 
they fought for—the damned Wall Street 
fecal and all the balance of that carrion 





, 
friend,’ demanded Garland—“Are 
| you an | alien Citizen?” The man flushed. 
|His eyes shifted. He stammered. Then 
| definantly he shouted: 

“What if I’m not? Isn’t this a free coun- 

,’ answered Garland, thoughtfully, 

as he bowed his adieu—‘Yes, Mr. Minski— 
entirely too free, I think.” 
In all life drama events move rapidly to- 
| ward the final climax. There had been an- 
|other street riot and five of Minski’s gang 
|had been picked up by the police. Bombs 
had been seized in Mazanov’s attic—fifteen 
deadly bombs and a bundle of labels bearing 
the name of a prominent New York Depart- 
ment store. 

Then one day the Captain came buzzing 
up in the big car. He found Ruth alone. 
Grandpa Carroll was in his favorite corner 
on the Quay, smoking his favorite pipe. 

When Garland advanced to meet the little 
schoolteacher he held out both hands. 

“Ruth,” he whispered—‘Ruth—I—I love 
you dear. I want you to be my wife—” 

The dark eyes filled with tears—the beau- 
'tiful face went deadly white then flushed 
to crimson. 

“Oh” sighed the little schoolteacher as 
she crept into the Khaki arms. “Oh, oh,— 
isn’t the world wonderful ?” 

When Davy entered from the rear and 
found his sister in the embrace of his Cap- 
tain, there was no mistaking that young 
gentleman’s enthusiasm. He saluted, like a 
good soldier and then pumphandled the arm 
of the two-striper that he had saved. 

“You haven’t got it all to yourselves 
either,” grinned the sergeant— “I asked 
Olga what about it. She says it wasn’t just 
my feet she was crazy about. She was 
going to marry me, flat tire and all.” 

Ruth, with the flush of happiness still 
upon her cheeks, looked up to confront 
Alexis. The man was beside himself. He 
positively foamed at the mouth. 

“By God!” he yelled, “you’re a pretty 
liberator—you and your damned army cap- 
tain! Say! I’ve got the goods on that 
fellow. One of our people in Washington 
| listened in on the wire from the espionage 
department. Here’s what was said.” 
| The paper produced proved to be a record 
of a conversation in which Garland had in- 
formed the secret service of certain ac- 
tivities among the radicals. It was an in- 
genious perversion. Part of it was true. 
Most of it was false. 

“See what he said—Davy and Grandpa 
‘and you and me and Minski and Olga— 
Why he’s got us all named in his damned 
indictment. They’re watching us now. Can’t 
you see, you fool, he’s used you—he’s 
|made you believe he loved you to get the 
| goods on us.” 

“Tt’s a cruel lie,” blazed Ruth— 
gentleman.” 





“He’s a 


The Volcano 


(Concluded ) 


“Gentleman,” howled Minski— “He's a 

Ruth thought quickly. Why should this 
charming young denizen of the halls of 
wealth have sought her out—she, the or- 
phaned grandchild of an old dealer of an old 
book dealer—could he be plotting the de- 
struction of all she held dear in the world? 

“Quick,” she screamed— “Quick Alexis— 
he’s down on the pier—the beast—the 
traitor—” 

Without a word the Russian rushed out 
as Ruth collapsed on the rickety old sofa, 
sobbing hysterically. 

“What the-—-why Sis, what’s happened?” 

Davy stood staring wide-eyed at his sis- 
ter whose shoulders heaved with grief. Sud- 
denly she looked up. Her eyes gleamed in- 
sanely. 

“Davy!” she gasped—“Garland—Garland’s 
a spy. He’s trying to ruin us—Alexis—Oh, 
my God! Alexis will kill him.” 

“Spy?” roared Davy. “Why, damn it, if 
he’s a spy I’m a spy. We both wear the 
same uniform. Where’s that crazy Russian? 
Quick! Where is he?” 

When Captain Garland stepped up to Old 
Man Carroll on the end of the quay, look- 
ing as happy as a newly engaged man ought 
to look, that astute philosopher was in no 
way doubtful of his mission. 

“Mr. Carroll,” began the young officer, 
“I’ve something important to tell you.” 

“Boy,” and the old soldier extended his 
vein-streaked hand with a hearty gesture, 
“Boy, you don’t need to tell me. I know. 
There’s a halo around your hat and Ruth 
has had hers on ever since you landed in 
our back parlor. Shake. You have my 
blessing.” 

Suddenly the speaker paused and stared 
into the dusk. Those moving shadows— 
what were they ?—creeping closer and closer 
in the clutter of dock refuse? 

“Look out!’ shouted the old man “Quick! 
Behind you!” 

Garland turned like a flash, but was too 
late. His assailants bore him down. Dull 
blows sounded in the still night, and then 
there was a splash. Grandpa Carroll was 
alone on the pier and there were men run- 

i He counted them dully. 

“What’s that ?” 

Davy started from the side of his weep- 
ing sister. Again came the cry, Help!” 

No man on crutches ever made faster 
time than Davy. Swift as he was, Ruth 
was at his heels as he stumbled over the 
prostrate figure of the old soldier. 

“The captain—” was all Grandpa could 
whisper—“There !” 

Ruth rushed to the dock edge. What was 
that? A white face, just rising through the 
murky waters of the river. 

“Oh, God!” she sobbed. “God help me 
now,” and plunged into the high tide flood. 

“We got all three of the dogs,’ remarked 
Captain Ryan of the riot squad, reporting to 
Captain Garland of the military espionage 
department two hours later, after Ruth and 
the unconscious soldier had been picked up 
by a boat crew from the Destroyer 114. 
“One of ’em is Minski. We’ve landed that 
rat at last.” 


damned spy.” 





in Chicago all my life? Not yet. I hope to. 
The scenes in France for “The Heart of 
Humanity” were shot in the battlefields of 
sunny Hollywood. So were several extras. 
Real stuff, wasn’t it? Don’t you know 
Pauline Frederick? She was in “Madame 
Jealousy” with Tom Meighan—in fact, Pau- 
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(Continued from page 112) 
L. H., Brackwett, Ox1a.—Have I lived 


line played Madame herself. Some of our 
playwrights just can’t bear to call their 
characters common names like Tomand 
Alice, or Harry and Ruth. No—they must 
have Jealousy, Love, Beauty, Truth, and 
Passion. This is called allegory, I believe; 
but a pose by dny name would be as sweet. 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued) 


Fiorence, Iowa.—The Iowans are curi- 
ouser and curiouser this month. Do you 
know that you rule the world? Arline Pretty 
comes back, with Jess Willard, in his film 
debut. Lucille Lee Stewart is Eugene 
O’Brien’s leading woman in “The Perfect 
Lover” with Mary Boland and Martha 
Mansfield. Three leading women to love; 
lucky "Gene. He always did get the best of 
everything. All because of a droop to his 
mouth, a lift to his eyebrow, and, of course, 
a little talent. He’s talented, that boy; 
talented. That all? 





Loretta, Syracuse.—Dear Loretta, that 
is Henry King’s real name so far as I am 
able to ascertain and inasmuch as he is mar- 
ried to Gypsy Abbott and is the father of 
a little girl I wouldn’t write and propose to 
him. He directs now. Gypsy Abbott isn’t 
acting now; you may remember her with 
Balboa. They live in California—somewhere 
near Los Angeles. I'll look them up for you. 





IrmyN, Mriami.—Those stars will send vou 
pictures, I think, especially if you enclose 
the customary quarter. Barbara Castleton, 
H. B. Warner company, Brunton studios, 
Los Angeles; Alice Joyce, Vitegraph, Brook- 
lyn, New York; Douglas MacLean, Thomas 
H. Ince studios, Culver City, Cal.; Ruth 
Roland, Pathe studios, Glendale, Cal.; 
Eugene O’Brien, Hotel Royalton, New York. 
Texas Guinan’s first is “The Girl of Hell’s 
Agony.” She is making two-reel westerns 
for William Sherrill of the Frohman Amuse- 
ment Corporation. Jack Sherrill is her 
leading man for one picture; and Jack 
Richardson, the former “Flying A” and 
Triangle villain, will pursue her through two 
and a half reels only to fall off a cliff at 
the end. Seriously, though, the Guinan 
pictures will be a new kind of “western” 
with Texas as a feminine billhart. 





FLATTERER, ROCHESTER.—Don’t call me an 
efficiency expert. Call me grandpa, the soul 
of wit, old top,—but don’t accuse me of 
being an efficiency edgar. I am a roving 
Roger; a sweet William; a lazy, careless 
visionary who never did anything on sched- 
ule in his life except eat. I hope I have 
disillusioned you. I am brief, however; and 
I am so young you must excuse much. But 
let me make my own excuses and let you 
give them. I don’t know if Eugene gets 
tired of holding his mouth on one side; I 
know I get tired of answering questions 
about Eugene. I should think he would 
work it in shifts, shouldn’t you? I don’t 
know why Constance and Harrison Forde 
don’t form a permanent partnership, but it 
may be that it hasn’t occurred to them and 
that their own wishes would be rather 
paramount in a case like this. Irene Castle’s 
first Famous Players picture, “The Firing 
Line.” I lost the rest of your letter and 
I’m sorry. Write again. 





Betty D., Proviwence—In an English 
magazine they were mentioning “our homely 
film stars.” I’m sure they will all be highly 
incensed until they stop to think that in 
English “homely” doesn’t mean unattractive 
but simple, home-loving. However, that may 
make them feel just as bad. Tell you the 
studio address of each actor? Betty! I’ve 
got work to do. There are several hundred 
actors you know. Elliott Dexter is in his 
early thirties. Married to Marie Doro. 
Marie’s new picture is a Herbert Brenon 
product, “Twelve-Ten,” made in England. 
Many, many felicitations; I greatly appre- 
ciate your kindness. 


When 


Miss Canapa, StratFrorp.—My dear, I en- 
joyed your letter very much indeed; don’t 
be afraid of me. I am very kind to Cana- 
dians. Gladys Brockwell will answer you; 
I am sure she will. She is married; and the 
lady who is usually with her is her very 
young mother, Billie Brockwell. Billie an- 
swers Gladys’ mail—unless it’s a letter from 
you—designs her gowns, helps her study her 
roles, and is a general pal. There are some 
wonderful mothers in the star business. 
Conway Tearle has been married and is 
married. The present Mrs. Tearle is known 
professionally as Adele Rowland, well 
known on the musical comedy and vaude- 
ville stage. 





HELEN, SANTA Rosa.—I never heard of 
the actress you mention. While I have heard 
of a good many actresses there must be some 
I don’t know about, I hope; and your 
friend is one of them. I don’t know, 
either, how often Wallie Reid passes through 
Santa Rosa, if ever. And I can’t tell you 
just the age of Nazimova, but I know 
that she is somewhere in her thirties. I 
wish you would ask me something I can 
answer. 





Barsara, “Socrety Betie.”—In the first 
reel you are seen at your coming-out party. 
There you meet the villain, a count, and 
the hero, a young reporter. Jewels are 
stolen and suspicion points to the reporter. 
In the third reel you are seen at a ball fea- 
turing a large feather fan. In the sixth reel 
you marry the reporter. You believe in 
him all the time. They forgot the jewels in 
the second reel. Seems to me you're pretty 
young to be gallivantin’ around like that; 


girls didn’t do that in my time. I like 
blondes. Wanda Hawley, Lasky studios, 
Hollywood. She has appeared in, lately, 


“For Better For Worse” under Cecil De- 
Mille’s direction; and as a reward for her 
good work in this and other Laskys she has 
been given the title role in “Peg o’ My 
Heart,” which William DeMille will direct. 
Vivian Martin, Lasky. Madge Kennedy, 
Goldwyn, Culver City. Others elsewhere. 


EvizasetH C. C., Cattrornra.—Marie 
Walcamp is Universal-serialing on the old 
City lot. Pat O’Malley was with Metro 
for the Viola Dana picture, “False Evidence,” 
in which he played her brother. He was 
with Universal some time ago, and I think 
you might address him at Universal City. 
Norma Talmadge has her own studios, under 
the management of Joe Schenck, who is her 
husband in private life. There’s a Con- 
stance Talmadge, and a Natalie. Niles 
Welch is with Lasky, playing opposite the 
various starettes. Mrs. Welch is Dell Boone, 
who also acts. My family? Ah, Beth, I am 








connected with some of the _ veribest— 
(Armour’s brand)—by telephone. 
LYTELL AND DesmMonp Fan, Mount 


Kisco, New Yorx.—Didn’t I receive your 
other two letters? Well—now that I think 
of it—it seems to me that one rainy morn- 
ing, coming down feeling rawther damp and 
dispirited, I found on my desk among sev- 
cral hundred other letters, two letters which 
I immediately opened. One was from you. 
The other was from you. And now you are 
writing me a third letter. Isn’t it wonderful ? 
Such sympathetic communication is rare— 
very rare indeed. So Bill Desmond sent you 
his picture, personally autographed. I won- 
der what Mrs. Mary McIvor Desmond will 
say? I don’t see how you girls have the 
heart to try to break up the happy homes of 
movie actors. But you haven’t heard from 
the others. Serves you right for supplying 
these greedy thespians with thrift stamps. 
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Sure of her personal 
daintiness — therefore 


Sure of herself. 


N? woman, no matter how beau- 
tiful, can retain her charm so long as 
her presence does not exhale sweetness. 
Her greatest enemy is Excessive Arm- 
pit Perspiration. It destroys her poise; 
ruins her most expensive gowns, and 
subjects her constantly to humiliation. 


NONSPI 
Ends Excessive Perspiration Under 


the Arms and Destroys All Odor 
No more dress shields! No more embar- 
rassment at dances or other social gatherings! 
LE The old, original Nonspi, the tried, the proven, 
the guaranteed remedy, insures your personal 
1 daintiness--your greatest charm 
_ Nonspi is an Antiseptic Liquid, un- 
scented and free from Artificial Coloring 
Matter. Dealers everywhere sell it -- 
milhons of women use it -- leading phy- 
sicians and chemists endorse it. ‘about 
two applications a week will free you 
from perspiration worry -- and daily 
baths do not lessen the effect 
50c ‘several months’ supply) of toilet 
| and drug dealers or by mail direct. Or, 
| send 4c for testing sample and what 
medical authorities say about the 
harmfulness of excessive armpit per- 
spiration 
« THE NONSP! COMPANY 
2627 Wainut St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Yvonne G., MarsHALLTOWN, lowa.—Ah 
welcome—Joyous Yvonne, the Fireside- 
Slave! So you're living in lowa but you 
were born in Marseilles. I'll be glad indeed 
to help you all I can—by mail and through 
these columns. Greater enterprise hath no 
Answer Man. You see he’s just an Answer 
Man. Gaston Glass is a young Frenchman 
who is Sarah Bernhardt’s godson and pro- 
tegee. He acted with her in Paris—grad- 
uate of the Conservatoire—and in “Mothers 
of France,” her war picture. Than he toured 
this country in her company, went to war, 
won the Croix de Guerre, came back and 
is in pictures now in New York. Have no 
record of that French actress. 


VerNeTTA, Corry.—You girls with pink 
stationery haven’t spoiled the old Answer 
Man. Such a sweet nature as mine can 
never be spoiled. My head is turned—the 
other way. There is a little story in this 
month’s Plays and Players about Mollie 
King’s unexpected marriage. Rumors are 
like mushrooms; they—now you finish it. 
Can’t tell you the cast of “The Master 
Misery ;” all serials look alike to me. Bert 
Lytell was in “Empty Pockets.” It was 
directed by Herbert Brenon; and Barbara 
Castleton was in it too. 


M. B. R., Sixteen. — You sixteen-year- 
olds are the little oases of inconsistency in 
an Answer Man’s desert of practicability. 
Don’t ever tell, but if you and others like 
you stopped writing to me in your unread- 
able scrawls on many-hued paper telling 
me that I’m your favorite Answer Man and 
all, I'd throw up my job. This is incrim- 
inating but true. But what good would it 
do you to know my name? I agree with 
Bill Bacon that there’s nothing in a title. 
No, June Caprice hasn’t left us flat; she 
comes back smiling in Albert Capellani’s so- 
called filmusical comedy, “Oh, Boy!” 
Creighton Hale opposite; and in it Flora 
Finch returns—you remember her, with 
John Bunny, for Vitagraph. Charles Bryant 
was Nazimova’s leading man in “Out of the 
Fog.” Paul Willis is going on the stage, I 
believe, in a vaudeville playlet. Marguerite 
Clark’s “Wildflower” is being reissued as 
one of the “Success Series” on the old Para- 
mount program. If you enclose a stamp in 
remuneration will I honor you with a per- 
sonal reply? No—but if you'll sling a few 
questions and slip in the old three-pence, 
I’d be glad to pound out a few words of 
glad stuff and scratch my old waterman over 
the line at the finish. 


Texan, SuNNysIDE—‘“Which one do I 
like best, Wallace Reid or Barthelmess?” 
Will you send me a quaint old shuttle for 
my tatting if I tell you? Well, then, I 
think you don’t like either of them. I am 
convinced that Roscoe Arbuckle is your 
favorite. There’s something about your 
handwriting— Robert Harron is with Grif- 
fith; write to him on the coast. John Barry- 
more is one of the stars in “The Jest,” an 
Arthur Hopkins production by Sam Be- 
nelli—It is playing now at the Plymouth 
Theatre, 45th Street, New York. Lionel 
Barrymore plays the “heavy” part. 1 think 
Jack Barrymore is making pictures right 
along with his stage work. Last I heard 
Irving Cummings was to make a serial at 
the Selig studio for Colonel Williams, ap- 
pearing with Juanita Hansen. He has also 
been on the stage, in stock, lately in the 
west, and is under contract to Famous 
Players-Lasky, which contract takes effect 
sometime soon. He is married and there’s 
a small Cummings, a boy. The Cummings 
are coming, hurrah, hurrah! Others an- 
swered elsewhere. 


(Continued) 


PAULINE, VINITA, OKLAHOMA.—I like old 
paintings, old sculpture, old music, old wines 
—everything but old maids. Women are 
the only things that do not improve with 
age. Yes, the Gish-Barthelmess combination 
was one of the most successful juvenile 
teams on the screen. Dick and Dorothy 
“played opposite” in the following films: 
“Battling Jane,” “The Hope Chest,” “Boots,” 
“Peppy Polly.” Ue plays with Lillian in 
“Broken Blossoms,’ and is a permanent 
Griffith feature now. 


Dorotuy, Cuicaco.—Yes, most of us try 
to tell the truth; it would be so much 
more interesting if we prevaricated occa- 
sionally. Truths cease to be important once 
they are told. I don’t know Douglas Mac- 
Lean so I can’t say whether or not he is 
the male paragon you credit him with being. 
He is well liked, I understand. You will 
be overjoyed to learn that Tom Ince is 
starring him, with little Doris Lee-May, in 
a series of new pictures from stage plays, 
beginning with “What’s Your Husband Do- 
ing?” Neither of these young co-stars 
know anything about it; they are both un- 
married and happy. Don’t know just why 
Thomas H. found it ngcessary to change 
Doris’ name from Lee to May, but I sup- 
pose he has his reasons. She was Charles 
Ray’s leading woman, you know. Rudolph 
Cameron isn’t acting in pictures that I have 
heard of; he played with Anita Stewart, 
later on Mrs. Cameron, in several Vitagraph 
pictures, including “Clover’s Rebellion.” He 
aviated for his Uncle, then upon his release 
went west to join his wife. How’s that? 


B. V. D., New Yorx.—Reminds me of 
the man who got mixed on initials; he was 
dressing and yelled to his wife, “Where did 
you put my IWW’s?” Mary Pickford’s 
leading man in “Captain Kidd, Junior” was 
Douglas MacLean, who is discussed pro and 
con in the paragraph directly above. Robert 
Gordon was the asinine Englishman in it 
—same Gordon, though it’s hard to believe, 
whom you saw in “Missing” and whom you 
will see in the new J. Stuart Blackton pro- 
ductions, with Sylvia Breamer. Gordon re- 
cently married Alma Francis. Ruth Roland 
isn’t married at present; she is divorced 
from Lionel Kent. You think the Q and A 
fan who wanted to know how I lived on 
earth on $o a week was inquisitive. Jes’ 
plain curious, lady. I don’t think being 
called “Dear Answer Man” is being ad- 
dressed “in a loving manner.” It would 
never break the happy home I never had 
and it isn’t near so loving as I’d like. You 
could have one of my likenesses if I had 
any. I'll be glad to give you one of my 
pet aversions. 


Miiprep E. W., Unionvitte.—The slick- 
est raffles couldn’t rob you of your real 
possessions. One need not worry about 
losing one’s sense of humor if it’s in the 
treasure-chest of experience locked by the 
key of tolerance. (That’s pretty good; I 
never knew I had it in me. But I think I 
must have lost the key.) I don’t think 
Mary’s “Little American” is playing any- 
where right now; they may re-issue it how- 
ever. By “they” I mean Paramount. Jack 
Holt plays opposite Miss Pickford in it. 
Jackie Saunders’ latest is “Jackie the Hoy- 
den.” I hear she is coming back soon; she 
may go abroad to make pictures. No; we 
don’t shimmy in Chi; although I think the 
dance, or whatever it is, originated in a Chi- 
cago cafe. Frisco is a jazz dancer, dearie; 
and he has never been to the town whose 
name he took. He started in Chicago but 
had to go to New York to become famous. 
And there you are. Why, I can walk down 
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State Street and not one pedestrian starts 
and says, “There’s the Answer Man!” But 
I know that in Unionville’s Main street I 
would attract attention, if only for my 
stylish appearance. You should see my new 
striped socks. 


S. D. B., Cotumpia, S. C.—Initials are 
very good just now. So you enjoy my 
pages. Thanks; now I'll sit up, take a 
deep breath, cinch my belt and go to it. Or 
had I better take a deep breath before I 
cinch up my belt? Anyway that was a 
nice letter and encouragement is what I 
need. I may say I have never needed so 
much encouragement. 1 haven’t any likker 
jokes to fall back on. Marguerite Clark is 
Mrs. H. Palmerson Williams. Elsie Fergu- 
son is Mrs. Thomas B. Clark, Jr. Her 
husband is a banker. Alice Brady married 
James Crane, an actor, son of Dr. Frank 
Crane, in New York late in May. She’s 
going to keep right on with her stage and 
film playing. Norma Talmadge is Mrs. Joe 
Schenck, wife of the theatrical manager. 
Thanks again; no trouble at all, and good 
luck to your brother. Tell him I’m proud 
of him, will you? 


Davin D., Davison, MINNEAPOLIS. — 
Things easily won are never. appreciated. 
The fact that you had to write me three 
letters before getting a reply should make 
you cut out this, your answer, and treasure 
it gently. Just to show you my heart is in 
the right place even if it does beat under a 
gayly-striped shirt, I'll answer all your ques- 
tions. That was Marcia Manon in “Stella 
Maris” with Miss Pickford and later in 
“Captain Kidd, Jr.” with the same star. 
She played with John Barrymore, too, in 
“The Test of Honor.” Mary Pickford is 
twenty-five. Jack Pickford wont appear 
with Louise Huff anymore; he is with First 
National and she has signed to do six pic- 
tures with the American Cinema Corpora- 
tion, a New York concern. She is Mrs. 
Edgar Jones. I think both Marguerite Clark 
and DeWolf Hopper were more than ten 
years old when they played in musical com- 
edy together. 


HELEN, Bess—EMER, Ata.—A clever neck- 
tie is much more important than a carefully 
cultivated conscience. I spend more thought 
on ties than on the Peace Treaty. Grace 
Darmond was with Vitagraph, opposite 
Earle Williams, but they are no longer ap- 
pearing together Miss Darmond is the star 
of a picture called “What Every Woman 
Wants.” I know—a new hat. 


Myrtite Morrow, Easton, Pa. — Good 
morning, Myrtle. I never feel so good be- 
fore lunch, but your letter cheered me con- 
siderably. I suppose a girl wouldn’t feel 
complimented to know that she had the 
same effect as a first cup of coffee but I 
assure you that’s very chesterfield in my 
language. Princess Tokio? I never heard 
of her. Is she a girl from Indiana in a 
mandarin coat who sings in the spotlight of 
the vaudeville stage, “My home in Tokio, I 
want to be—o?” Louise Fazenda is with 
Mack Sennett’s comedies, and you may ad- 
dress her at the Sennett studios in Holly- 
wood, California. Louise isn’t married; at 
least the last time she wrote me she didn’t 
sound married. Sessue Hayakawa was born 
in Tokio in 1889; he was educated in a 
Japanese college and at the University of 
Chicago. He had six years stage experience 
on his native island. Married to Tsuru Aoki, 
the most charming Japanese girl I have ever 
seen. You'll find your others answered 
elsewhere. 








(Juestions and Answers 
( Concluded ) 


Hieten B. B., Atton, Irt.—That isn’t far 
from Chi, is it? Sure; drop in any old 
time and ask for the Answer Man. They'll 
probably tell you he is out; if so you have 
only to scintillate some bright retort like 
this: “Out of ideas—ah, but I have brought 
him some,” and then they'll let you in be- 
cause everyone knows I am short on ideas. 
Marguerite Snow hasn’t made a screen ap- 
pearance for some time, not since the “Ea- 
gle’s Eye” serial. Her husband is James 
Cruze, now on the Coast directing for 
Lasky; a letter might reach her in his care. 
They have a little girl, Julie. Theirs was 
one of the first “real-life romances of mo- 
tion pictures.” Remember them both in 
“The Million Dollar Mystery” with Jimmie 
as the brave hero and Marguerite Snow as 
the artful adventuress? And Florence La- 
Badie as the heroine. You're right; she was 
killed in a motor accident; and Dr. Daniel 
Carson Goodman, a novelist, and now writ- 
ing for the Alma Rubens Company, was 
her fiance. I’ve handed the rest of your let- 
ter to Mr. Why-Do-They-Do-It. I’m only 
afraid that when you come up you wi.l gei 
in his office by mistake. He is much more 
amusing than I am, although both of us are 
clean-shaven. 





D. M. B., PittssurcH, Pa.—Some peopic 
dance the new dances for exercise. I am 
not quite sure why the others do it. I can't 
give you all those ages; many of our leading 
men are as tender as ingenues when it comes 
to divulging the old birth-date. In fact they 
can’t hear us when we ask. So all we can 
do is guess—and I think you're a better 
guesser than I am, D. M. B. Ralph Graves is 
about twenty, I believe, although he may 
try to claim more years than that. He’s 
Dorothy Gish’s leading man right now. 
Mary Pickford is twenty-five; Fannie Ward 
is said to be somewhat older, and Elliott 
Dexter is thirty-something. Sorry to be so 
vague. 





J. W. Sersy, Newark-on-TrentT, ENG- 
LAND.—I’d like to see any sign like “Keep 
out” on an office door discourage any of our 
youngsters who have been over the top. 
“This Means You” doesn’t mean them. So 
you in England consider Mary Alden one of 
our best actresses? I agree with you. Hol- 
lywood, California, is her locale and you 
may reach her there. You will I am sure 
enjoy her in “The Unpardonable S:n” a good 
but gruesome picture. And there was a story 
about Miss Alden in the July issue of 
PuHotopray, called “The Ages of Mary” 
which will interest you. Why yes, I think 
you English are as a rule very good critics. 
At least you are consi-.ent in your appre- 
ciation. I wish you would write again; 
letters like yours are rare indeed. 





Pearw’s CHuM, ABERDEEN, S. D.—Dear 
lady, I am sorry to keep you waiting, but I 
have been rushed lately. Nobody has been 
rushing me, however. Yes, I have had the 
experience of being a freshman in school, 
and I want to tell you right now I was 
fresh. But that isn’t a club that Mary, 
Doug, Charlie, and David Wark are getting 
up. No, indeed—that’s a company. Aint 
you ever had no upbringing, caint tell the 
difference between club and company? 
Land’s sake, chile! Pearl White has a house 
at Bayside in the summer; I think she’s 
there now. She doesn’t have much time to 
write letters. She plays golf and drives her 
car to keep in condition as if her work 
wasn’t enough to keep her black and blue. 
I’m not fond of exercise. Wyndham Stand- 
ing is Constance Talmadge’s new leading 
in her first First National release. 


m:n, 
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HindS= 


effect on irritated skin is a necessity in 
summer. 


miniature packages as described below. 


SAMPLES: Be sure to enclose stamps -_, oe request. 
Honey and Almond Cream 2c. Both Cold 
Cream 4c. Talcum 2c. Trial cake Soap 8c. 
Powder 2c; trial size 15c. 


Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities are selling everywhere, 
or will be mailed, postpaid in U. S. A., from Laboratory 


A. S. HINDS 


228 West Street 


‘TION 


hin dburn eS 










This cream with its healing and soothing 


"Twill cocl and soften and freshen most 
delightfully —keeping the complexion always 
attractive. Its economy is due tothe small amount 
required—only enough to moisten the skin. 

Other Hinds Requisites daintily packaged may be had in 


and Disappearing 
Sample Face 
Attractive Week-end Box 50c. 


Portland, Maine 
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Makes 
stubborn 
hair easy 
to comb, 
neat and 
attractive 








Miss Betty Parker 
Featured in Jack Norwortlh’s ‘*Odds and Ends”’ 


Adopted by—Screen—Stage—Society 


Because Hair-Dress will make the most stubborn hairstay the 
way yuu comb itand retzin a smooth, dressy appearance the en- 


Jay Dillon 
| 


tire evening. With Hair-Dress you can comb your hair any 
fashionable style—straight back—any way you wantit. Hair- 
Dress will also give to your hair that beautiful lustre so much 
in vogue with men and women of the stage, the screen and 
society. _Is harmless and acts as an excellent tonic. 

M4 Send fifty cents today for 
Send for Trial Jar a trial jar. Use it five 
days. Ifitisn’t just what you have been looking for—send 
it back. Your money will be cheerfully returned to you. 
Send United States stamps, coin or money order. Your jarof 
delicately scented, greaseless Hair-Dress will be promptly 
mailed postpaid. Send forthis wonderfultoilet necessity today. 

Send $1.00 for Three Months’ Supply. 


HAIR-DRESS CO., Dept.84, 920 Windsor Ave., CHICAGO 











THE guerre PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept. HV., 339 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Fashion say. 
the use of 


DEL“A-TONE( 


is necessary so lon} as 
sleeveless owns and sheer f fabrics for 
sleeves are worn. It assists freedom of move- 
ment, unhampered grace, modest eleZance and 
corsa style. That is why 


“they all use Delatone” 
Delatone is an old and well known scien- 
tific preparation for the 
quick, safe az:d certain 
removal of airy 
srowths, no matter how 
thick orstubborn. Alter 
application the skin is 
clear, firm and hairless, 
with no pain or discol- 
oration. 

Beauty specialists recom- 
mend _ Delatone for 
removal of objectionable 
hair from face, neck or 







Druggists sell Delatone; 

or an original 1 oz. jar 

will be mailed to any 

ttvess on receipt of 
by 
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Trade Mark Reg. 


+ WuRUIZER® 


200 years of instrument making 


yp Play 


your owr home, 


If you decide to buy you m 
ofa few cents a day. The nam 


Gov’t with trumpets for 


- | = nearly twe centuries. [very "haswe musical instrument os to you at direct- 
— By a from-the-manufacturer’s 
> welll 
y 








You may have your. y of more than 2,000 instruments for a week’s trial in 
lay it as if it weze your own. 
at our expense, Trial does not cost you apenny. Don’t 


} Convenient Monthly Paym 


may pay the low  ' eo 's price at the rate 


price. 
2 years. 


Free 


Trial 
‘a Week 


Then, i fy wish, you! may send it back 


8 this big offer. 
ents 


“Wurlitzer’’ has stood for the highest quality for 


We’ve supplied U 





er om mee 


/ Send the Coupon FA The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co 






Dept. C 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


E 4th Streste "Eeonen, Ohto 


/ 

j Just put your name.and address on the coupon Cc 1 

Now, Please state what instrument you are interested /. G S. Wabasb Avenue. Chicago. Il. 
in. There is no obligation. We will send you the big ? on 

160-page book free and prepaid. Send coupon now! 


“id 4 The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 4x 


ntlemen:— Please send me your 150- 

Pace catalog, absolutely free. Alaotetr 

abont your special offer direst from the 
Manufacturer. 


ame. 
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From a Little 
Waste Space 





Stores Earn 











$10,000 on pop corn and peanuts.” 


Bought Him a Car 
“Profits derived from Butter- 


ant, la., population 3,874. 


“Made 49,015 sales of Butter- 
Kist pop corn and peanuts first 
year and it increased my sale of 
magazines 97 per cent.’’—Evans- 











ura tene.<:| Lhe Greatest Payer 
aapomneen, My poston | "That a Store or Theatre Can Have 


Do you realize that America is on the threshold of her greatest business era ? 
Kist machine first 12 months paid Every day we are getting letters from Druggists, Confectioners, Grocers, 
for qrachine and bought, me a} Bakers, Department and Variety Stores and Film Exhibitors who want the 
tra, Texas, population 640. Butter-Kist Pop Corn Machine to attract and expand the enormous retail trade 
Paid For Itself set loose by the ending of war. 
“Paid for machine out of profits What are you doing to seize this life-time opportunity? Will you start right now by sending fcr 
in less than a year.’”’—Mt. Pleas- our much-discussed Butter-Kist book and see the sales records and photographic proof of the hun- 
dreds of stores and theatres earning from $60 to $250 clear profit per month, AND MORE, from a 
Increased Other Sales 97% little waste floor space 26 by 32 inches? 


Pays 4 Ways—Look! 


, cent. - 1—Motion makes people stop and look. 3—Toasty flavor brings trade for blocks. 
ville, Ind., population 76,078. : 
2—Coaxing fragrance makes them buy. 4—Stimulates all store sales or theatre attendance. 


Pop Corn and 
Peanut Machine 


PAY FROM YOUR PROFITS 


Our Easy Payment Plan gives every buyer a chance to pay out this machine has been put on its feet. An average of only 
right out of his Butter-Kist sales as thousands have done. 90 nickel bags a day means about $1,000 a year profit. 
Don’t think you have to be located in a busy center to make Everybody loves pop corn and Butter-Kist ranks in highest 


this machine pay. The beauty of the Butter-Kist is the way it favor because of Butter-Kist’s exclusive toasty flavor, made under 
draws trade to you. Many a business that never succeeded with- our patent process. 


For PROOFS, PHOTOS and PRICES 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., 
258 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Without obligation, send me your free Butter- 
Kist book —“ America’s New Industry ” — with 
photos, sales records, and estimate of how much 
I can make with your machine. 
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WH This coupon has started many a busi- 
Val uab [ e€ ness man on the road to new profits. 

Each read an advertisement like this and had the good horse- 
sense to know that it doesn’t cost anything but a postage stamp 
to investigate. 

If this machine pays big profits in towns of 300 and 400 pop- 
ulation as well as in the largest cities, then no man in business 
can afford to ignore it. Mail the coupon now for full facts and 
amazing success records. 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 


258 Van Buren Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
394 
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[f it isn’t an 
Eastman it isn’t 


a KODAK 


Photographing a 
Thirtp-Thousandth of a “Click” 


"optus observers in a darkened laboratory, making a 
. . P « 6 a 
motion-picture of a camera shutter while it “‘clicks,’’ 


Eand a little girl inthe sunshine, confidently snapping Kodak 


pictures—two phases of photography, seemingly far apart, 
ctually very close. 


The experimental film shows twenty-seven positions of the 
shutter, each caught by an exposure of a thirty-thousandth 
of a second, a speed inconceivable to human sense, six 
thousand times as fast as the tick of your watch—a costly, 
intricate matter to record. But, once made, these tiny 
pictures reveal facts about shutter action to be learned in 
no other way; agd through this data shutter mechanisms 


are improved, redesigned, if need be, to admit more light 
in less time, to give greater efficiency. And the result 
is a better, faster photography shared by all camera users, 
novice as well as expert. 


For such highly technical research all photography looks 
to Eastman, since innumerable devices and improvements 
that make the camera simple, practical and efficient are 
net results of years of study and thousands of costly ex- 
periments in the Eastman laboratories. And the Eastman 
Kodak Company realizes the obligation of its leadership, 
to continue this service with increasing usefulness to pro- 
fessional and amateur alike. 
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66 bd 99 
One every five minutes 
“It’s proberiy only a little indispepsha—give her one of these Life Savers.” 
Bills fer pills for trifling ills become hole-ly unnecessary when you get the Life Saver habit. 


LIFE SAVERs 


THE CANDY MINT WITH THE HOLE 


When your blood-pressure rises, take a Life Four Holesome Flavors: 


Saver and cool off. When children are cross and 
fretful, give them Life Savers. Pure sugar and WINT-O-GREEN 
pure flavors, everything good in Life Savers. A CL-O-VE 
hole roll fcr a nickel anywhere, any time. Be sure LIC-O-RICE 

to get genuine Life Savers. You can tell them by 

the little round hole that goes clear through. 


MINT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
New York Montreal 


PEP-O-MINT 











